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INTRODUCTION. 


In the exercise of its constitutional powers, the Congress of the 
United States has, during the century and a quarter of its existence, 
passed numerous laws regulating the use of the navigable waters of 
the country as highways of interstate commerce. There is, however, 
so far as is known, no Federal law dealing with the pollution of 
interstate streams. Those who have suffered injury in person or 
property in consequence of such pollution must, it seems, ground 
their right to redress on the general principles of the common law or 
on statutes of the States. 

Many of our States have placed upon their statute books laws to 
control the pollution of streams. Such laws have not only not inter- 
fered with the development of communities or the growth of their 
industries, but have also served to protect the health and decrease 
the death rate of their citizens. 

Nevertheless, there are certain sanitary problems which, because 
of their magnitude or character, are national in scope and their solu- 
tion devolves upon the Federal Government. One of the most im- 
portant of these problems is the investigation of the pollution of 
navigable waters. Recognizing this need, Congress passed an act, 
which was approved August 14, 1912, providing among other things 
that the Public Health Service shall study “the pollution, direct or 
indirect, of the navigable waters of the United States.” 

Request for investigation of Potomac.—Under this authority the 
Surgeon General, with the approval of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, immediately began to arrange for the investigation of certain 
types of interstate waters. In the meantime, however, a joint com- 
munication under date of October 8, 1912, from the governor of 
Maryland and the governor of Virginia, and a communication of 
October 14, 1912, from the president of the Board of Commissioners 
of the District of Columbia, invited attention to the importance of 
investigations to determine the extent of the pollution of the Potomac 
River, and requests were made that a comprehensive study of the 
subject be undertaken by the United States Public Health Service. 

These requests followed the publication of somewhat widely read 
statements that the sewage from the city of Washington and other 
communities along the Potomac River polluted the waters of the 
lower river to such an extent that there was danger of contracting 


1 Manuscript submitted for publication Jan, 14, 1915. 
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water-borne diseases, such as typhoid fever, by eating raw oysters 
taken from the extensive and valuable oyster beds which extend 
from Lower Cedar Point, about 65 miles below the sewer outlets of 
Washington, to the mouth of the river, which is about 100 miles 
below the outlets. 

The District of Columbia was interested both because many of 
the oysters from the lower river are distributed and consumed in 
Washington, and because suggestions had been made that an elaborate 
sewage-disposal plant, to cost several millions of dollars, be in- 
stalled for the treatment of Washington sewage. 

Further reasons for studying Potomac.—Besides the requests from 
the authorities of Maryland, Virginia, and the District of Columbia, 
there were other reasons for studying the river. In connection with 
the International Joint Commission, Surg. McLaughlin, of the Public 
Health Service, was studying the pollution of the Great Lakes; and 
it had been determined by the service to study the pollution of the 
Ohio River as a type of inland stream with diversified pollution and 
with a number of communities dependent upon its waters for drink- 
ing purposes; and it was also desirable to study a tidal stream and 
estuary such as the lower Potomac. 

Scope of the investigation.—In undertaking the investigation it was 
planned to secure data which might be applied, first, to the general 
problems encountered in sanitary investigations of waterways, and, 
second, to the peculiar problems of this river, which require solution. 
Both the general and the specific problems require for their settle- 
ment accurate information concerning two factors—the pollution and 
the purification. 

Concerning the pollution, it is necessary to know its origin, char- 
acter, and quantity. These are determinable by sanitary surveys, 
combined with certain morbidity data and biological and chemical 
studies. The data thus obtained must be submitted to critical analy- 
sis to determine in just what ways, if any, the pollution constitutes 
a sanitary menace. For example, a certain industrial waste must 
not be dismissed as having no sanitary significance merely because it 
is not poisonous and does not contain disease germs; it must be con- 
sidered whether this waste contributes to the exhaustion of purifying 
agencies which might otherwise have been applied to the dissipation 
of disease-bearing pollution. After having made certain hydro- 
graphic, biological, and chemical studies, one is in a position to 
estimate the potency of the natural purifying agents. 

The sanitary status of the waterway may be very accurately esti- 
mated from a consideration of the balance between the pollution and 
the purification under varying conditions; and, moreover, if the con- 
ditions are found to require remedy, the data for practicable meas- 
ures to relieve the situation are ready at hand. 
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The instructions issued on December 24, 1912, by the Surgeon 
General of the Public Health Service, with the approval of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, contained the following: 


The investigations in question will be undertaken through the hygienic labora- 
tory. They should comprise an intensive sanitary survey of the entire Potomac 
River watershed. The watershed below Washington will require a very inten- 
sive survey, involving water examinations both bacteriologically and chemically, 
the samples to be taken regularly at many sampling points along the river. 
While the preliminary survey and the examinations of samples of water will be 
first undertaken, other problems will ultimately have to be considered, such as 
the effects of dilution and the natural agencies of purification upon the pol- 
luted water in given distances of stream flow and the effect of the sewage 
pollution in reducing the dissolved oxygen in the water. 


After necessary conferences by officers of the State Board of 
Health of Virginia and the Public Health Service, and with the 
advice of Prof. William T. Sedgwick, who occupies the chair of 
biology and public health in the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology and is a member of the advisory board of the hygienic 
laboratory, it was decided to collect data which may be classified as 
follows: 


A. Data on the gross physical characters of the river and its catchment basin: 

(a) The watershed—areas, rainfall, run-off. 

(6) The tributaries—daily discharge. 

(c) The river proper—topography, cross sections, gradients, stream 
flow, scour. 

(d@) The estuary and its tidal basins—areas, volumes, tides, float data, 
scour, winds, volumes. 

B. Data on the pollution of the river: 

(a) The water— 

1. Sanitary survey data—typhoid fever prevalence, amount and 
character of sewage, trade wastes, and surface wash. 

2. Physical and chemical data—suspended matter and turbidity, 
free ammonia, chlorine, salinity, oxygen, putrescibility, 
residue. 

3. Biological data—total bacterial count, B. coli count, plankton 
data, higher aquatic life. 

(b) The bottom mud— 

Physical, chemical, and biological data. 

(c) Shellfish industrially important—Oysters; extent of industry, total 
bacterial count, B. coli count. 

C. Data on the natural purification of the river: 

(a) The water; (6) the bottom mud—Physical, chemical, and biologic 
data similar to or derived from the foregoing, especially amount 
of dilution, the time factor, sources of oxygen, plankton data, 
aquatic plant life, oxygen determinations, total bacterial count, 
B. coli count. 


It transpired, as had been foreseen, that the methods employed 
were subjected to tests as to their value during the investigation, 
since, where several methods were employed for the solution of the 
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same general problem, they acted as checks upon each other. No 
method was servilely followed, it being desired to learn something as 
to the value of current practices at the same time that the river was 
investigated. More intimate details as to the scope of the investiga- 
tion and of the methods employed are given in their appropriate sec- 
tions throughout the report. 

There have been, both in this country and abroad, many exhaustive 
studies of the pollution of rivers and shellfish beds and many studies 
of industrial wastes. A careful survey of available literature, how- 
ever, has disclosed no reported investigation which has attempted a 
study of an entire river over a period of a year and embracing so 
many of the problems involved in the pollution of rivers. 

Organization—In the letter already quoted it was directed that the 
director of the hygienic laboratory, Surg. John F. Anderson, should 
“assume supervision over the investigations to be made by officers 
attached to the laboratory.” 

Surg. H. S. Cumming was designated to have immediate charge 
of the field work. He had the assistance of Asst. Surg. W. F. Draper, 
in immediate charge of a temporary laboratory established at Colonial 
Beach, Va.; Sanitary Engineer Harry P. Letton, who, with Surg. 
Cumming, made the sanitary survey of the watershed; and Sanitary 
Chemist W. F. Wells and Sanitary Bacteriologist Henry V. Stewart, 
who were from time to time engaged in both field and laboratory 
work. Biologist W. C. Purdy made the studies of the plankton and 
vegetable life of the river. 

Following the appointment of Prof. Earle B. Phelps as chief of 
the division of chemistry of the hygienic laboratory, the investigators 
have had the advantage of his advice and assistance. 

The great importance of certain hydrographic data concerning the 
estuary portion of the river resulted in the request being made of the 
Superintendent of the Coast and Geodetic Survey to furnish assist- 
ance. Accordingly Mr. Homer P. Ritter, who has had large expe- 
rience in making such observations, was detached from the Mississippi 
River Commission and assigned to this work. He organized a field 
party, which began work in August, 1918. 

Acknowledgments.—The officers in charge of the investigation 
desire to express their appreciation of the assistance given by the 
officers of the Coast and Geodetic Survey; by the Director of the 
Geological Survey in furnishing valuable figures as to run-off and 
daily discharge of the river and its tributaries above Great Falls; by 
the Commissioner of Fisheries and his staff in extending courtesies, 
including the loan of’ apparatus for securing deep-sea samples; by 
Prof. C. F. Marvin, Chief of the Weather Bureau, in furnishing data 
as to daily weather conditions in Washington; by Dr. W. T. Sedg- 
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wick, of the Institute of Technology, Boston; by the State health 
officers of Maryland and Virginia in furnishing maps and informa- 
tion as to the prevalence of typhoid fever; by the State commissioner 
of health of Pennsylvania in furnishing maps of certain districts of 
that State; by Dr. Francis EK. Harrington, former health commis- 
sioner of Cumberland, Md., in permitting the use of the city labora- 
tory; and by the officials of the Smithsonian Institution in the identi- 
fication of certain mollusks. 

Acknowledgments are due also to Mr. Asa E. Phillips, superintend- 
ent of sewers in the District of Columbia, who has cooperated most 
cordially and efficiently by furnishing the gasoline launch Virginia 
for the collection of samples, and who has supplied valuable data and 
daily samples of sewage for examination. As bacteriological exami- 
nations of water from the Great Falls intake are made daily at the 
laboratory of the Washington Filtration Plant, the records made avail- 
able by the superintendent rendered the collection of samples at that 
point unnecessary. 


SUMMARY OF PREVIOUS INVESTIGATIONS. 


In 1886 Theobald Smith made studies of the Potomac River water, 
during which he found that the bacterial count was greatest in 
periods of high water, consequent upon rain and wash, rather than 
in periods of low water, when the amount of concentration of sewage 
would necessarily be greatest. (Med. News, 1887, vol. 50, p. 404.) 

In 1897 and 1898, in accordance with a Senate resolution, Drs. 
Kinyoun and Sprague, of the Marine Hospital Service (now the 
Public Health Service), made a study of the pollution of the Wash- 
ington water supply. 

In 1898 the United States Geological Survey, in accordance with 
a Senate resolution, made a hydrographic survey of the Potomac 
River watershed above Washington. In connection with the work 
samples were collected from 55 points on the river above Washington 
and analyzed. The results of this investigation were published in 
Senate Documents Nos. 90 and 211, Fifty-fifth Congress, second ses- 
sion, and in the report of the Marine Hospital Service for 1898. 

In 1905 Mr. Marshall O. Leighton reported the result of a study of 
the pollution of the river above Great Falls by sewage and industrial 
wastes, and considered it increasing and dangerous to the water sup- 
ply of Washington. (U.S. Geol. Survey, 1900, S. Doc. No. 181, Mar. 
1, 1905.) 

In his presidential address before the Medical Society of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Mr. Thomas N. McLaughlin ealled attention to 
the importance of the pollution of the river to the city of Washing- 
ton. (Wash. Med. Annals, January, 1906.) Illustrating some of the 
chief sources of pollution, he particularly mentioned as of growing: 
importance the danger of infection from oysters fattened in fresh- 
water estuaries. 

Lieut. Col. A. M. Miller, Corps of Engineers, United States Army, 
submitted a report upon the “ Feasibility and propriety of filtering 
the water supply of Washington,” which included a study of the 
relation of Potomac River water to typhoid fever. Chemical and 
bacteriological analyses of the river water are given in this report. 
In it Mr. Robert Spurr Weston also summarized much bacteriological 
and chemical data and gave the character and composition of the 
Potomac River water. (S. Doc. No. 259, 56th Cong., 1st sess.) 

Messrs. Parker, Willis, Bolster, Ashe, and Marsh in 1907 made a 
study of the “ geographical history, rain, and stream flow, pollution, 
typhoid fever, and character of the water; relation of soils and forest 
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cover to quality and quantity of surface water and effect of indus- 
trial wastes on fishes.” The study was an exhaustive one, and in- 
cluded a sanitary survey of the basin down to Washington, but did 
not include any study of the bacterial life of the river, nor did it 
include the Potomac Basin below Washington. (U.S. Geol. Sur- 
vey, Water Supply and Immigration Paper 192.) 

The Public Health Service has for a number of years been study- 
ing the Potomac River water and its influence upon the incidence of 
typhoid fever in Washington. During the “Investigation of the 
prevalence and origin of typhoid fever in the District of Columbia” 
in 1906 and 1907, a sanitary survey of the upper watershed was 
made by Goldberger and studies of the bacterial life were made by 
Frost (Hygienic Laboratory bulls. 35, 44, 52, and 78). In Hygienic 
Laboratory Bulletin 78, Lumsden and Anderson discussed the rela- 
tion of shellfish to the spread of typhoid fever in the District of Co- 
lumbia. Anderson and Creel studied the bacteriology of oysters 
from the lower river and bay in 1910, but no report has been pub- 
lished. 

Fairly constant bacteriological and turbidity records of the water 
at the city intake above Great Falls are made by the District au- 
thorities and are available in the annual reports of the Chief of Engi- 
neers, United States Army. The Corps of Engineers has made an 
exhaustive study of hydraulic data of the river with special reference 
to the generation of power at the falls. (Report on water supply, 
District of Columbia, H. Doc. No. 1400, 62d Cong., 3d sess., 1913.) 

So far as known to us the only studies of the bacteriology and 
chemistry of the river below Washington have been those made by 
Dr. G. W. Stiles, of the Bureau of Chemistry, Department of Agri- 
culture, upon one or two trips, and a joint investigation upon three 
trips made by representatives of the Bureau of Chemistry and the 
States of Maryland and Virginia. The results of these investiga- 
tions have not been published. 

The Bureau of Fisheries has made studies of the fish life in the 
river, but no plankton studies have heretofore been made. 

It will thus be seen that, while many studies have been made on 
different portions of the river and upon isolated sanitary and eco- 
nomic problems presented by it, no coordinate effort has been made to 
collect and interpret sanitary data of the river as a whole so that the 
interplay of the various factors could be comprehensively under- 
stood. There have been two questions which, because they affected 
the largest groups of persons, have elicited all previous sanitary in- 
vestigations of the Potomac River. The first of these is: Is the 
water of the upper Potomac so dangerously polluted as to be unsuit- 
able, when untreated, as a water supply for the city of Washington ? 
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This has repeatedly been answered in the affirmative, and as a conse- 
quence an elaborate sedimentation and filtration plant has been in- 
stalled. The second question is: Is the water of the lower Potomac so 
dangerously polluted that edible shellfish cultivated therein are un- 
suitable for food? ‘This has not perhaps been conclusively answered 
up to the present time. 

The additional questions may be roughly summarized as follows: 
How, and to what extent, do rivers of which the Potomac is a type 
become polluted? What are the natural forces tending to dissipate 
this pollution and how do they operate? And, finally, What is the 
result from a sanitary viewpoint of the interaction of pollution and 
natural purification ? 


PHYSICAL AND ECONOMIC FEATURES OF THE POTO- 
MAC RIVER. 


It will be necessary at different places throughout this report to 
consider more intimately certain features which might well be 
grouped under the above heading. What follows is intended merely 
to afford a bird’s-eye view of the river, so that the reader may be bet- 
ter oriented in perusing the subsequent sections. (See map No. 1.) 

Because the Potomac presents two very distinct portions, with con- 
trasted physical and sanitary features, it can conveniently be de- 
scribed as consisting of the upper and the lower river. 

The upper river—The upper river is comparatively narrow, fast 
flowing, though tortuous, flanked by steep banks or mountains, and is 
crossed here and there by dams and rapids. It receives many tribu- 
taries having on a smaller scale the same gross features as itself. It 
is formed about 25 miles below Cumberland, Md., by the junction of 
the north and the south branches of the Potomac and flows, with 
many crooks and turns, in a general southeasterly direction for a dis- 
tance of 153 miles, to the Great Falls, where it tumbles over an 
irregular rocky shelf, forming the beginning of the lower river. 

The tributaries of the upper river flow along the valleys between 
the mountain ridges of the Appalachian and Allegheny ranges, and 
hence those entering from the south flow in a northeasterly direction 
and those from the north flow in general southwesterly. The main 
stream cuts at right angles through the hills and mountains. 

The watershed thus drained varies geologically from the granite 
sheds of the upper streams to the limestone regions of the Cumberland 
and Shenandoah. It contains areas of uninhabited virgin forest, 
highly cultivated agricultural land, and communities varying from 
isolated mountain hamlets to towns of considerable size and manu- 
facturing importance. Beside the sewage of these communities, the 
river and its tributaries receive the surface wash of cultivated fields 
and the waste matter from many varied industries, important among 
which are mining, tanning, pulp milling, distilling, and dye manu- 
facturing. The tributaries of the upper river arise in four States— 
i. e., Pennsylvania, Maryland, West Virginia, and Virginia. 

The lower river.—In strong contrast with that portion of the 
stream just described, the lower river is broad, its relatively slow 
current does not flow constantly in one direction, but oscillates back 
and forth with the tide from Chesapeake Bay, and its windings are 
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less numerous, though on a greater scale. It receives few tributaries 
having the characters of flowing streams, but the broad’ shallows 
which border the deep main channel extend in many places over the 
adjacent flat lands, forming extensive tidal basins, rank with aquatic 
vegetation. Such flowing streams as do enter the river are often 
loaded with highly colored red clay in suspension. 

Near the upper end of the lower river is the city of Washington, 
which discharges the untreated sewage of over 300,000 inhabitants 
into the river. Aside from this and the sewage from Alexandria the 
pollution is relatively unimportant, as there are few manufacturing 
establishments to contribute their wastes. 

As the waters of the river approach the bay they become mixed 
with the salt water brought up by the tides, furnishing excellent 
conditions for the cultivation of oysters when the required degree of 
salinity has been reached. The oyster industry in the lower reaches 
of the river is large and important. 

Politically the lower portion of the Potomac is unique. The 
National Capital is at its head and in its course it separates the 
States of Maryland and Virginia, which States have joint jurisdic- 
tion over the riparian rights of the stream. This portion of the river 
is essentially an estuary and will be frequently referred to as such. 
~ No detailed description of the streams entering the Potomac nor 
of the communities of the watershed will be given at this place. The 
course of the former and the location of the latter can be found in the 
various maps and details will be given in the later sections, especially 
that on the sanitary survey. Table No. 8 summarizes the populations 
and areas of the watershed. 


POLLUTION OF THE POTOMAC RIVER. 


Regarded from a sanitary standpoint there can be no doubt that 
the pollution of streams which conveys the microbial cause of cer- 
tain “water-borne” diseases is still the most important. This is 
because sO many communities in this country continue to drink, 
bathe in, and eat shellfish cultivated in, waters thus polluted without 
adequate preliminary treatment. In the United States typhoid fever 
is the disease most frequently contracted in this manner, while cer- 
tain types of dysentery and malignant diarrheas of children are 
strongly suspected of having at times a similar origin. There is 
always a possibility of chance contamination with the causative 
agerits of Asiatic cholera and certain diseases which we commonly 
associate with the Tropics—a possibility which, although admittedly 
remote, must be ever borne in mind in view of our large European 
immigration and the return of our tropical workers. 

It must be remembered, however, that many diseases which we do 
not class as “ water-borne” have been shown to exhibit a remarkable 
diminution following improvements in the water supply—the Mills- 
Reinike phenomenon. 

There are again other diseases, notably endemic goiter, which are 
still under a reasonable suspicion of association with certain, or 
rather uncertain, saline constituents of drinking water. 

The pollution introduced by industrial wastes, even though it be 
not poisonous or otherwise pathogenic, is by no means a matter of 
indifference to sanitarians. It may constitute a distinct menace by 
exhausting the natural purifying agencies of the stream, which other- 
wise would be utilized in overcoming the pathogenic pollution; and, 
on the other hand, it may in certain fortuitous or intentional com- 
binations actually act itself as a purifying agent, an example of this 
action being given in this report. 

There is another manner in which gross pollution of streams act, 
although indirectly, as a distinct sanitary menace. An unsightly, 
ill-smelling stream encourages insanitary practices along its banks. 
Rubbish which may breed and attract flies and rats is deposited 
without compunction on the banks of such a stream, insanitary 
privies are built there, and the construction of the better and more 
sanitary type of buildings is distinctly discouraged. This conten- 
tion is not far-fetched; its correctness can readily be verified. 
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In this survey it was realized that the question of pollution was 
much more important in certain portions of the river than in others, 
and the attempt was made so to distribute the activities as to obtain 
a maximum of essential information rather than to secure uni- 
formity of observation in all possible directions, much of which would 
have little practical significance, at the sacrifice of much time, money, 
and effort. For this reason, direct observations of the kind and 
amount of pollution entering the river preponderate as regards the 
upper river, while bacteriological and chemical studies take prece- 
dence in the lower river. 

In the following account of a sanitary survey of the Potomac 
watershed the data on typhoid fever are illustrative rather than com- 
plete. It was found that to ascertain the prevalence of the disease 
with exactness by survey methods would necessitate a house-to-house 
survey In many parts where the disease is very prevalent, but the 
population is scattered along narrow valleys and in mountainous 
regions. Such a survey would have required a large force of trained 
epidemiologists and a period of time not available for the present 
study. Furthermore, the compiled results would have had only his- 
toric interest, for happily the unfortunate sanitary conditions on the 
watershed are rapidly being improved. The illustrative observations 
are supplemented, however, by official reports from the State health 
organizations. Although in estimating the pollution of a stream the 
methods of field observations and laboratory study can not be di- 
vorced, it has been found convenient to consider them separately at 
first. : 


POLLUTION AS SHOWN BY A SANITARY SURVEY IN THE 
FIELD. 


This sanitary survey attempted to determine to what extent the 
towns of the watershed are served by public water supplies and the 
source and amount of the supplies; the points at which pollution, 
either town sewage or trade wastes, enters or could enter the main 
stream or its tributaries, and the nature and extent of this pollution; 
and the prevalence of typhoid fever so far as ascertainable by prac- 
ticable methods. 

The general topography of the river has already been outlined. 
By reference to map 1 the location of the towns visited in the survey 
can be readily ascertained, since they are arranged systematically, 
beginning at the headwaters of the tributaries mentioned. 


NORTH BRANCH OF THE POTOMAC RIVER, 


This arises at the extreme southwestern corner of Maryland, near 
the West Virginia boundary, and flows in a northeasterly direction 
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MAP NO. 2.—VICINITY OF PIEDMONT, WESTERNPORT, LUKE, AND BLOOMING- 
TON, WITH SAMPLING POINTS AND THE RESULTS OF ANALYSES OF WATER 
THEREFROM. 
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for a distance of about 60 miles, to Cumberland, Md. Here it bends 
sharply to the southeast and some miles below it joins with the 
South Branch to form the Potomac proper. As a whole, the water- 
shed is mountainous, but it is nevertheless fairly heavily populated, 
the larger portion of the inhabitants being engaged in mining and 
lumbering. Most of the communities are located directly on the 
streams. Gormania, W. Va., with a population of about 400, marks 
the first point at which direct pollution occurs. The town has wells 
and insanitary privies. At a tannery owned by the A. G. Hoffman 
Sons Co. about 150 hides are tanned daily. It was stated that all of 
the tan liquor was used repeatedly, and that none was discharged 
into the river. The lime wastes were discharged into a pit on the 
river bank, to be hauled away, it was said, at frequent intervals and 
used for fertilizer. The water in the river was somewhat discolored 
by tan liquor which had escaped. Dr. G. W. Drinkwater stated that 
“typhoid fever was common three years ago, but there have been 
only a few (six or seven) cases this year” (1913). Below this vil- 
lage the valley is narrow, and the small mining hamlets of Wallman, 
Gleason, Dobson, Shaw, and Harrison are strung out along the 
stream, with privies overhanging the river. Acid coal-mine wastes 
enter the stream from Gormania to Shaw. At Blaine, W. Va., and 
Kitzmillerville, Md., which together form a community (divided by 
the river, which is only 50 to 100 feet wide) of about 1,200 people, 
there is no public water supply or sewerage system. The stream is 
here polluted by several private sewers and overhanging privies and 
by the wash from several mines. Dr. Copeland, physician to the 
neighboring mines, stated that within a radius of 6 miles up and 
down the river from Blaine there were about 2,500 people, among 
whom there had been 15 cases of typhoid fever (one having been 
imported from Philadelphia) during the period January—October, 
1913. Three years before there were over 300 cases of typhoid fever, 
of which 167 had been treated by himself. 

Bloomington, Piedmont, Westernport (see map 2).—Blooming- 
ton, a community of 200 people, obtains a water supply to the ex- 
tent of about 30,000 gallons a day from Piedmont, 2 miles below. 
It has no system of sewerage, but undoubtedly sewage finds its way 
into the streams. Dr. Kalbaugh, health officer of Westernport, stated 
that in 1911 and 1912 typhoid fever had occurred innearly every family 
in Bloomington, and attributed cases in Piedmont to water thus con- 
taminated. The Savage River, which enters the North Branch at 
Bloomington, drains a sparsely inhabited region, and at present 
affords an apparently excellent water supply for the town of Pied- 
mont, and will shortly be utilized also for Westernport. About 2 
miles below the mouth of the Savage River is the dam of the West 
Virginia Pulp & Paper Co., at Luke, Md., a town made up almost 
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entirely of the employees of this company. There is a public water 
supply obtained from the condensers at the paper mill. There is no 
sewerage system, but the sewage from the mill is discharged into the 
river. The mill wastes amount to about 23,000,000 gallons daily, 
and consist of lime, spent bleach, and clay used in sizing. These 
wastes markedly change the character and appearance of the river 
water. At times of very low water in the river the mill takes the 
entire flow and discharges a river of waste, and at the time of inspec- 
tion, October, 19138, the river half a mile below the mill resembled a 
river of milk, due to the large amount of lime waste. Apparatus 
is being installed to save a large amount of this waste, and when this 
is in operation the appearance of the river will doubtless be improved. 
There was formerly (1910-11) so much typhoid fever in Luke that 
the operation of the mill was interfered with. Since the use of 
distilled water from the condensers the disease has practically 
disappeared. 

Piedmont, W. Va., and Westernport, Md., are situated on oppo- 
site sides of the river about a mile below Luke. Piedmont, having 
a population of 2,054, has a municipally owned water supply, de- 
rived from the Savage River about 5 miles above its mouth. At 
the time of the inspection this supply also furnished water in part 
to Westernport and Bloomington. Piedmont and Westernport to- 
gether use about 510,000 gallons daily. Practically the entire town 
of Piedmont is sewered, the sewage discharging into the North 
Branch. The same is true of Westernport, which has a population of 
2,702. Dr. Kalbaugh, of Piedmont, said that there had been 150 
cases of typhoid fever, with a mortality of 10 per cent, as a yearly 
average for the past three years in the towns of Luke, Piedmont, and 
Westernport, which aggregate about 6,000 inhabitants. In his opin- 
ion this undue prevalence was caused by the occasional supplementing 
of the Savage River supply by pumping in water from the North 
Branch. The health officer of Westernport stated that 36 cases of. 
typhoid, with 6 deaths, had been reported between May 13, 1913, and 
October 138, 19138. ‘Two years previous to that time “ the disease was 
prevalent and in severe form.” During the year 1914 there was 
another outbreak. The results of bacteriological studies in this — 
region are indicated in Map 2. 

Georges Creek.—Georges Creek, which joins the North Branch at 
Westernport, has its source about 15 miles northwest therefrom, at 
Frostburg, Md. The watershed is very thickly settled, small towns 
being located in an almost continuous line throughout the length of 
the valley. Frostburg, a town of 6,028 inhabitants, has a public 
water supply derived from springs along the Savage River near its 


1 Where actual population figures are given they are taken from the 1910 census. 
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source, about 4 miles west of the city. The daily consumption is 
850,000 gallons. A public sewerage system serves about one-half of 
the town, the sewage being discharged into Georges Creek. Com- 
pulsory sewer connections are being made and the vicious system of 
disposing of sewage by discharging it into old mines and cesspools 
is being abandoned. There are important bituminous coal mines 
throughout the valley, especially at the upper end, discharging large 
amounts of acid iron wastes into the streams, which are consequently 
highly colored with iron oxide and devoid of living things. Dr. J. 
Marshall Price and Dr. Griffith, health officers of Frostburg, stated 
that very little typhoid fever had originated in the town since the in- 
stallation of the present water supply. For several years, however, 
one section seemed thoroughly infected, although its water and milk 
supplies and sewage disposal were the same as for the rest of the 
city. Upon investigation by the State and city health officials a 
house was discovered in which, during several years, every member of 
the family had had typhoid fever. The locality was cleaned up, and 
200 people received antityphoid inoculation. Since that time the only 
case occurring was in a young man who had refused typhoid vacci- 
nation. At Eckhart, an old mining town of 1,200 people, about 1 
mile east of Frostburg, typhoid fever was formerly very prevalent, 
but it is now rare. A recently constructed tunnel drains the mines 
into Braddock’s Run. 

Midland, Md., about 4 miles below Frostburg, with a population 
of 1,173, has a public water supply derived from springs on Elk Lick 
Run. The water is impounded in an open reservoir of 2,000,000 
gallons capacity. The average daily consumption is 85,000 gallons. 
There is no sewerage system, but sewage doubtless finds its way into 
the creek. Dr. Charles, the health officer, stated that before the 
installation of the present water supply typhoid and epidemic menin- 
gitis had occurred for 25 years. There has been no typhoid since 
two years ago, when there were two cases, and meningitis is now 
uncommon. 

The town of Lonaconing, with 1,553 inhabitants, is situated about 
4 miles farther downstream. The town has a public water supply 
derived from springs and two surface streams, Koontz Run and 
Jackson Run, tributary to Georges Creek. The total storage pro- 
vided by these two supplies is 7,000,000 gallons, and the average daily 
consumption about 150,000 gallons. Practically the entire town 
within the corporate limits is sewered, the sewage being discharged 
through several outlets into Georges Creek. Dr. Bullock, the health 
officer of Lonaconing, stated that 10 cases of typhoid fever had been 
reported from January 1 to October, 1913. 

The mine waters probably exert a precipitating and germicidal 
action on the sewage of Georges Creek, since the waters of this 
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stream at their entry into the North Branch are of good quality as 
regards dangerous pollution. This acid iron water of Georges reacts 
chemically with the lime-laden water of the North Branch, causing 
the precipitation of iron hydrate, which carries down with it large 
amounts of organic matter. This action undoubtedly has an impor- 
tant effect upon the character of the water below this point. 

Keyser.—Returning to the North Branch, the next place of im- 
portance is Keyser, W. Va., with a population of 3,705, situated 
about 5 miles below Piedmont. A municipally owned public water 
supply, derived from mountain springs 5 miles distant, furnishes 
water for the town. The storage reservoir at the springs has a 
capacity of 35,000,000 gallons. The town is sewered for the most 
part. This sewage and that from many private sewers is discharged 
into New Creek, which flows through the town, giving it a disagree- 
able appearance and odor. Piles of garbage and fecal matter line 
its banks. While the water of the North Branch immediately above 
Keyser is quite clear, it becomes very unsightly after receiving the 
sewage from private sewers and from the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
shops, and, like that of New Creek, harbors the gray fungus char- 
acteristic of sewage-polluted water. The Patchett Woolen Mills, lo- 
cated on the river bank, contribute large quantities of wool scourings 
and spent dyes, which at times markedly discolor the water for some 
distance below. Dr. W. H. Yeakley, the health officer, who has since 
died, stated that 15 cases of typhoid fever had been reported in 
Keyser from January to October, 1918, which was the smallest num- 
ber in years. 

From Keyser to Cumberland, a distance of about 18 miles, no di- 
rect pollution reaches the stream. At the latter point the pollution 
is so important, both qualitatively and quantitatively, that Sanitary 
Chemist W. F. Wells was detailed to make an intensive study of 
the situation. In order to preserve the geographical sequence his 
findings will be inserted at this point. 

Cumberland—Cumberland is situated in a natural basin which re- 
ceives the drainage of a large area, in which extensive mining and 
paper-pulp industries contribute great quantities of their respective 
wastes to the pollution of the streams. With good transportation 
facilities, cheap coal, and natural gas, Cumberland and the surround- 
ing towns are well located for industrial development and the sup- 
port of a concentrated population. Within a radius of a few miles 
are industrial plants including a pulp mill, distillery, tannery, dye 
works, gas plant, and breweries. The wastes from these sources and 
the sewage which is discharged into the streams constitute a complex 
pollution which demands closer study. This study has been facili- 
tated by the use of the city laboratory, which was generously per- 
mitted by the city authorities. 
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The principal features of the problem are graphically indicated 
in map 3. It will be seen that the North Branch of the 
Potomac River makes a very sharp turn, forming an inverted V, 
at Cumberland, which is situated on its north bank. This is con- 
verted into an inverted Y by the entrance of Wills Creek from the 
north. The dam across the river just below this point is for the pur- 
pose of maintaining a sufficient head in the river to supply the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio Canal, which begins here in a number of irregular 
basins. The flow from Wills Creek is directed to a large extent into 
the canal, and in times of low water it is said that the entire flow of 
the North Branch passes into the canal and none over the dam. 
The angle formed by the limbs of the Y is occupied by Knobly Moun- 
tain, through the base of which a railroad tunnel has been cut, which 
emerges at points some 24 miles upstream and downstream, respec- 
tively, from the city. Wills Creek before it reaches the city contains 
strongly acid iron wastes. About three-quarters of a mile above the 
opening into the canal it receives a discharge of tan liquor, which 
precipitates black iron tannate, causing a discoloration of the water 
which can be traced down to the canal. The North Branch at the 
mouth of Wills Creek contains more or less alkaline calcium salts 
in solution, but since the canal is fed principally by water from the 
creek, it follows that the canal waters are acid and highly charged 
with iron compounds at the start. Either directly or indirectly, most 
of the sewage of the city reaches the canal. About one-half of the 
sewage from ward 1 goes into Wills Creek and half into the North 
Branch; approximately two-thirds of that from ward 2 flows into 
the creek, while the other third and all the sewage from wards 3, 4, 
5, and 6 flow directly into the canal. The large canal basins, with 
their sluggish current, serve as settling basins for the sewage, which, 
moreover, receives chemical treatment by contact with the iron-laden 
water. This results in a heavy precipitation of the suspended matter. 
The iron sulphate acts not only as a precipitate and coagulant, but 
also as an oxygen carrier. The four atoms of oxygen in the molecule 
of sulphate are given up in the oxidation of organic matter, with a 
resulting precipitate of insoluble iron sulphide. The extent of this 
process can be judged from the fact that while the canal is in use one 
dredge is kept continually in operation removing the deposited sludge, 
which consists largely of iron sulphide. This is dumped into the 
river, where the excess of oxygen gradually reconverts it into sul- 
phate. , 

Another reaction which takes place is that between the tannic-acid 
wastes from the Union Tanning Co. and the iron water, which results 
in a black discoloration and precipitate. On contact with the strongly 
reducing wastes from the James Clark Distilling Co. ferrous sulphate 
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is formed, producing a brilliant green discoloration. The ammo- 
niacal waste from the gas works further tends to neutralize the acid 
water. Footer’s Dye Works discharge some 40,000 gallons of wash 
water and spent dye into the canal daily. The interaction of all 
these chemical substances is naturally complex and variable, with 
quantitative fluctuations, but the final effect is to produce heavy pre- 
cipitates, which carry down suspended organic matter with them and 
which can be removed by dredging. 

Specimens were taken at various points, as shown in map 8, 
and examined bacteriologically and chemically in order to estimate 
the influence of the various pollutions and wastes on the sanitary con- 
dition of the water. These samples include some from the Piedmont 
region (see map 2) in order to show the condition of the water 
before the entrance of the wastes at Cumberland. During the time 
of taking specimens (April) there were frequent rains, which caused 
marked changes in the condition of the river and some irregularity 
in the findings. The results are given in tables 1 and 2, and the 
summaries are shown on map 38. 
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TABLE 1.—The results of bacteriological examinations of water in the vicinity 
of Cumberland, Md., 1915. 
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TABLE 1.—The results of bacteriological examinations of water in the vicinity 
of Cumberland, Md., 1915—Continued, 
Bacteria per c. c. B. coli in broth. 


Place and date. a ae 
Agar. | Gelatin. 
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TABLE 1.—The results of bacteriological examinations of water in the vicinity 
of Cumberland, Md., 1915. 
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TABLE 2.—Showing results of chemical analyses of water from the vicinity of 
Cumberland, Md. 


Oxygen dissolved— 
Station 
num- Location. Date. * og ene F500. :| petra |? Afier le 
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tion. | tion. ae 
1914 
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TABLE 2.—Showing results of chemical analyses of water from the vicinity of 
Cumberland, Md.—Continued. 


Acid- 
ity. 


Oxygen dissolved— 


ey ee es 


As 
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Location. Date. 
1914 
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11988°—16——3 
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TABLE 2.—Showing results of chemical analyses of water from the vicinity of 
Cumberland, Md.—Continued. 
srs 


Oxygen dissolved. 


Station Acid- | Alka- 
num- Location. Date. | “ity. | linity.| 1" | Before| After | 1; 
ber. z ei incuba-| incuba-| Differ- 


tion. | tion. | °@°°- 


E | Wills Creek at Baltimore & Ohio 
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It appears from a consideration of these results that the sanitary 
condition of these waters is not nearly as bad as would be expected 
from mere inspection of the stream. The colon pollution is not 
excessive above the city where the water of Wills Creek has the most 
disgusting appearance, and the excess of B. coli noted immediately 
below the entrance of the sewers disappears a short distance down the 
canal and river. This reduction, moreover, is accomplished without 
exhausting the oxygenizing power of the river, which is restored 
by chemical reactions of the various commercial wastes. Here is an 
example of fairly efficient sewage disposal accomplished by a chance 
combination of wastes which so interact as to form purifying precipi- 
tates and oxygen-bearing compounds. 

Cumberland now enjoys a new and improved water supply. It was 
installed in 19138, and it is believed that the typhoid incidence will be 
markedly reduced. The records of the Maryland State Board of 
Health show the following numbers of cases of typhoid reported in 
Cumberland during previous years: 1907, 121; 1908, 66; 1909, 118; 
1910, 560; 1911, 820; 1912, 196; 1913, 160; June 1, 1913, to June 1, 
1914, 299. Since the population of the town is about 22,000, it is 
evident that this constitutes an excessive prevalence of typhoid fever. 

Area drained by Wills Creek.—Continuing the description of the 
watershed we will return briefly to the area drained by Wills Creek, 
the lower portion of which has been described. This stream rises 
about 25 miles north of Cumberland and receives its first pollution 
at the town of Hyndman, Pa., which has 1,164 inhabitants. A 
municipally owned water supply furnishes this town with about 
40,000 gallons daily. The sewerage system, serving about 300 people, 
discharges into a small tributary of Wills Creek, and the latter at 
the time of inspection was in an offensive septic condition. Dr. 
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Rees, the health officer, stated that there was an average of 8 or 10 
cases of typhoid fever annually. 

About 10 miles below Hyndman, near Corrigansville, Md., Jen- 
nings Run joins Wills Creek. This small stream receives the indirect 
drainage of the small village of Mount Savage, in addition to a con- 
siderable amount of mine drainage. Further mine drainage is 
received from Braddocks Run, 2 miles lower down, which contributes 
wastes from the Eckhart mines, Clarysville, and Allegheny Grove. 
At the latter place the James Clark Distilling Co., operating during 
six winter months, discharges about 150,000 gallons of fermented and 
spent mash daily. This is carried through pipe to Wills Creek near 
Braddocks Run. The sewage of about 100 people is discharged 
directly into the latter stream. The heavy pollution of the lower 
part of Wills Creek and the chemical changes which take place 
therein have already been described. 

Below Cumberland the North Branch receives but two important 
tributaries—Evitts Creek and Pattersons Creek—neither of which 
introduces significant pollution; in fact, the dilution afforded, espe- 
cially by Pattersons Creek, is decidedly beneficial. 


SOUTH BRANCH OF THE POTOMAC RIVER. 


This stream, which is the second of the two main branches of the 
Potomac, rises in Highland County, Va., and flows in a northeasterly 
direction for about 100 miles to join the North Branch. Its principal 
tributaries are the North Fork and the Moorefield River. The 
drainage area of 1,490 square miles supports a population of only 
27,000 people—the sparsest peopled area of the entire Potomac water- 
shed. The inhabitants are for the most part engaged in lumbering 
and agriculture. 

Franklin —The first point at which the river receives pollution 1s 
Franklin, W. Va., about 25 miles below the source. Franklin is a 
village with a it hide t of about 500, although only 200 of these 
reside within the corporate limits. A Guat satty owned public water 
supply is derived from the river near the upper end of the town and 
is pumped to an open reservoir. About 20,000 gallons are used daily. 
A separate public water supply for drinking purposes has been in 
operation for over 100 years. Until very recently this water was dis- 
tributed through pipes made by boring holes through logs. The 
supply system was controlled by a self-perpetuating board of 
directors. This supply is obtained from a covered spring near the 
center of the town and is piped by gravity through the streets, the 
water being obtained from hydrants placed at frequent intervals. 
The town is partially sewered by a public sewerage system, the 
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sewage discharging into the river just below the point where the 
water supply is taken out. There are about 20 connections to the 
sewer. The only industry in Franklin is an old-fashioned cold-water 
tannery, with practically no liquid wastes. The Union Tanning Co. 
has purchased a site and a large amount of bark, with the intention of 
establishing a large tannery at this point. When this is in operation 
the river will undoubtedly receive a considerable amount of pollution. 
The six or eight cases of typhoid fever which occur annually seem 
to receive their infection from some constant source near the hotel. 

From Franklin to Petersburg, W. Va., there is no direct pollution, 
with the exception of that from the small village of Upper Tract, 
the country being given over to farming and lumbering. Within a 
radius of seven miles of Upper Tract there live about 500 people, 
among whom, during the year 1913, there were 24 cases of typhoid, 
with 2 deaths, in the practice of Dr. Moore. The disease is almost 
wholly rural, as comparatively few cases seem to have occurred in 
towns and villages. 

Petersburg. —Petersburg, W.. Va., 30 miles below Franklin, is a 
town of about 500 population, without public water supply or sewer- 
age system. It is the terminus of the Hampshire Southern Railroad, 
which runs between Romney, W. Va., and this point. The only in- 
dustry of any importance is the tannery of the Union Tanning Co. 
This plant has a capacity of 110 hides per day, and tans only large 
hides for sole leather. The liquid wastes from the tannery, amount- 
ing to about 10,000 gallons per diem, are discharged into Lunice 
Creek. A settling pool has been constructed, through which all the 
wastes are supposed to pass, but at the time of inspection they were 
being discharged directly into the creek, which they discolored. 

Moorefield —About 11 miles below Petersburg, near the confluence 
of the South Branch and the Moorefield River, is situated the town 
of Moorefield, W. Va., with a population of 646. The town has a 
public water supply derived for the most part from the Moorefield 
River, although some water is obtained from a spring on a nearby 
mountain. The average daily consumption is about 15,000 gallons. 
The town is partly sewered, the sewage discharging into the river 
just below the town. There are about 20 connections to the sewer. 
About the same number of persons discharge sewage into a small 
open run which flows just back of the main street. The only industry 
of importance is the tannery of the Union Tanning Co., which is 
located about 2 miles southeast of the town on the Moorefield River. 
The tannery has a capacity of 90 hides per diem, and discharges about 
10,000 gallons of liquid waste daily. This discharge is passed through 
two settling pools, which are emptied into the river during times of 
high water. The town water supply is pumped by the tannery, and 
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is taken from the river just above the point where the wastes are 
discharged. The settling basins at the time of the inspection gave 
off a very offensive odor. 

Romney.—About 22 miles below Moorefield is the next town of 
importance, Romney, W. Va., with a population of 1,112. There is 
a municipally owned public water supply derived from springs near 
Mill Creek, about 4 miles southwest from the town. Part of the 
town is sewered, the system being owned by a private corporation 
known as the Romney Sewer Co. The sewer is discharged over a 
high bluff into the river just below the town. There are 44 connec- 
tions to the sewer, which serves about 250-850 people. The West 
Virginia School for the Deaf and Blind is located in Romney, and 
at the time of the inspection was obtaining its water supply from 
the town. A well was being dug, however, from which it was 
planned to obtain the supply. About 20,000 gallons of water are 
used daily by the school. The sewage from the school building is 
discharged by two pipe lines into Shanks Run, a small Creek, one 
line being about 600 feet and the other about 300 feet long. ‘The dis- 
charge from the latter line flows a few hundred feet over the ground 
- to the creek. At the end of the pipe there was an accumulation of 
feces, paper, and other waste matter. This is a condition which 
should not be allowed to exist, as a small sewage-disposal plant could 
be constructed here at slight expense. 

Dr. Shull, the health officer, stated that typhoid fever was not 
common in Romney, there being but six or eight cases annually and 
‘but two in 1913, one of which was imported. 

Area from Romney to mouth of South Branch—From Romney to 
the mouth of the South Branch there is no more direct pollution. 

Near the junction of the North and South Branches is a scattered 
group of 50 or 60 houses, called “Green Springs.” Dr. Wynkoop 
stated that there was an average of at least five cases of typhoid fever 
per annum among the 250 inhabitants. The town uses surface wells 
and open privies. 


POTOMAC RIVER BELOW THE JUNCTION OF THE NORTH AND SOUTH 
BRANCHES. 


The sanitary conditions in the basin below the junction of these 
two branches are in general better than in the mountain sections 
already described. The country is more thickly settled and the 
local health officers can learn of and remedy insanitary conditions 
more readily, and the towns are better provided with water and 
sewerage systems. 

Town Creek, Little Cacapon Creek, Paw Paw.—About 3 miles be- 
low the mouth of the South Branch Town Creek enters the Potomac 
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River. This stream, which has a watershed of 150 square miles, rises 
in Pennsylvania and flows south. The population of the watershed 
is wholly rural in character. Three miles below the mouth of Town 
Creek Little Cacapon Creek enters the Potomac from the south. 
This stream has a watershed of 114 square miles, which supports a 
rural population of 157 persons per square mile. A few miles below 
the mouth of the Little Cacapon is the small town of Paw Paw, 
W. Va., where is located a tannery of the Union Tanning Co. 
About 45,000 large hides are tanned per year, although this is only 
about one-half of the capacity of the plant. The waste liquid, con- 
sisting of limewater, spent tan liquor, soak water, and wash water to 
the amount of about 50,000 gallons a day, is run into a pond having 
an area of about 3 acres. It was stated that the liquid would soak 
away and evaporate as fast as it was turned into the yard. At the 
time of inspection, however, there was a break in the dike and the 
waste was flowing directly into the river. There was considerable 
flow in the river at this time, but no discoloration was noticeable a 
few hundred feet downstream. It is alleged by residents in towns 
below the tannery that fishing has been ruined by the action of the 
wastes in the water. 

Sideling Creek, Great Cacapon River.—Below Paw Paw the river 
follows a very tortuous course for about 26 miles, to a point where 
Sideling Creek enters from the north. There is no direct pollution 
in this latter stream, the watershed of which embraces an area of 95 
square miles and supports a population of 38 per square mile. About 
4 miles below the mouth of this stream the Great Cacapon River 
enters from the south. This tributary rises in the divide between 
Virginia and West Virginia and flows in a northeasterly direction 
along the west side of Great. North Mountain, a distance of about 75 
miles, to the Potomac. Its watershed has an area of 609 square 
miles. The country is mountainous and heavily timbered and sup- 
ports an almost wholly rural population of 16.5 to the square mile. 
There is no direct pollution of the stream, the few communities 
being small. 

Hancock, Berkeley Springs—The town of Hancock, Md., is situ- 
ated about 8 miles below the mouth of the Great Cacapon. This 
town has neither public water supply nor sewerage system, but has 
obtained permission from the State legislature to vote upon the 
proposition of issuing bonds for the construction of both. There is 
a private sewer discharging into the river, which serves two hotels, 
the Western Maryland station, and one or two other buildings. Op- 
posite Hancock is the mouth of Warm Spring Run, a small tributary 
which receives the drainage of Berkeley Springs, a West Virginia 
community with a population of 864. This is a summer-resort town, 
and is the seat of a considerable industry in glass sand. The attrac- 
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tion of the town is the thermal springs, which issue at a constant 
temperature of 74° F. The town has a public water supply derived 
from Warm Springs, the average daily consumption being about 
72,000 gallons. A sewerage system serves 1,000 people and discharges 
into the creek. This stream is dammed at several points, forming 
pools. As a result the amount of pollution which reaches the river 
is shght. : 

Great Tonoloway Creek.—About 2 miles below Hancock is the 
mouth of Great Tonoloway Creek, which rises in Fulton County, Pa., 
and flows south. Its watershed has an area of 92 square miles and a 
population of 23.3 to the square mile. The next important tributary 
is Sleepy Creek, which rises in Frederick County, Va., and flows on 
the west side of Sleepy Creek Mountain. Its watershed has an area 
of 142 square miles and a population of 26.7 to the square mile. 

Licking Creek.—Three miles below the mouth of Sleepy Creek 
Licking Creek enters from the north. This stream rises in Pennsyl- 
vania and flows almost directly south. It has a watershed of 187 
square miles and a population of 36.1 to the square mile. The only 
town of importance on the stream is McConnellsburg, Pa., with a 
population of 579. A publec water supply is derived from springs 
on Cove Mountain. The average daily consumption is about 20,000 
gallons. There are no sewers in the town, the inhabitants depending 
upon privies and cesspools for the disposal of their wastes. 

Back Creek.—Six miles below the mouth of Licking Creek, Back 
Creek enters from the south. Its watershed embraces an area of 279 
square miles and has an almost wholly rural population of 30.9 per- 
sons to the square mile. The only village of note is Hedgesville, 
_ which has a population of 328. There is neither public water supply 
nor sewerage system at this point. From the mouth of Back Creek 
to that of Conococheague Creek there is only indirect pollution, the 
largest town being Clear Spring, Md., located on Tom’s River, a 
branch of the Little Conococheague. 

Conococheague Creek—Conococheague Creek rises on South 
Mountain, in Adams County, Pa., and flows in a northwesterly direc- 
tion to Scotland, Pa., where it turns and flows through a winding 
channel in a southwesterly direction to the Potomac near Williams- 
port, Md. The watershed embraces an area of 582 square miles and 
has a population of 45,694, or 77.5 persons to the square mile. 

The South Mountain Sanatorium, a Pennsylvania State institution 
for the care of tuberculous patients, is located on South Mountain 
near Mont Alto, Pa. About 1,250 patients and attendants live at the 
institution. The water supply of about 100,000 gallons daily, de- 
rived from Little Antietam Creek, is treated with calcium hyper- 
chlorite. The sewage from the institution, in daily amount about the 
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same as that of the water supply, is carried to a sewage-disposal 
plant, which consists of septic tanks, sprinkling filters, sand filters, 
and provisions for final disinfection by calcium hyperchlorite. The 
effluent is then discharged into Rocky Mountain Creek, a small tribu- 
tary of the Conococheague. The next point of importance is Scot- 
land, Pa., which is a small town without water supply and sewerage 
system, but is the site of the State Soldiers’ Orphans Industrial 
School. This institution of about 475 people derives its water supply 
of 100,000 gallons daily from a spring near the creek. The sewage 
is discharged into a circular 30,000-gallon dosing tank, where it is 
distributed over a tract of land about 5 acres in area. The system 
seems to be most satisfactory for an institution of this kind. 

About 6 miles below Scotland is the city of Chambersburg, Pa., 
having a population of 11,800. A public water supply amounting to 
about 1,750,000 gallons daily is derived from mountain springs in 
the Pennsylvania Forest Reserve near the head of Conococheague 
Creek. The entire town has recently been sewered, but at the time of 
inspection only about 3,000 persons were served by the system. 

The sewage is carried to a pumping station about a mile southwest 
of the town, where it is pumped to a complete modern sewage-dis- 
posal plant, consisting of an Imhoff sedimentation tank, a dosing 
chamber, a sprinkling filter, final sedimentation tanks, and a sludge 
bed. (Figs. 1, 2,3, and 4.) The plant is well maintained and oper- 
ated. It discharges a nonputrescible effluent into Conococheague 
Creek. From 700,000 to 1,000,000 gallons of sewage are treated daily. 

Conococheague Creek, as it flows through the center of the city, 
receives a certain amount of direct pollution, as follows: 

The wash water from the plant of the Cumberland Valley Cream- 
ery & Dairy Co.; about 150 gallons a week of spent lye from Gerbig’s 
Soap Works; about 5,000 gallons of spent dye and soap water from 
the Home Woolen Co.; and the waste water from two slaughter- 
houses. About two miles below the city is the Hollowell Paper Mill, 
in which strawboard is made from wood pulp. The waste consists 
of a large quantity of wash water which contains soda ash. The 
privy used by 28 employees overhangs the tailrace, which joins the 
creek 200 yards below the mill. : 

Below Chambersburg the next town of considerable size is Green- 
castle, Pa., with a population of 1,900. A public water supply is 
derived from springs about 3 miles east of the town. The average 
daily consumption is 125,000 gallons. The town has no sewers, cess- 
pools and crevices in the limestone formation beneath the town being 
used as receptacles of sewage. The practice of emptying into lime- 
stone caverns is a bad one from a sanitary viewpoint, as is well 
shown by the following incident: It was stated that previous to the 
installation of the public water-supply system the inhabitants of 
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Greencastle obtained their supply from private wells. Now, the 
hotel near the town had a cesspool beneath the barn which had 
become full. It was decided to drill a hole in its bottom in order 
to obtain an outlet for the contents. When this was done the drill 
suddenly broke through into a fissure, and the contents of the cess- 
pool ran out. Shortly afterward a man who was drawing a bucket 
of water from the town well in the square pumped up some of the 
sewage. A large number of the other wells in the town were also 
contaminated at the same time. The town was therefore com- 
pelled in self-defense to install a public water supply. 

A few miles below Greencastle the west branch of the Conoco- 
cheague Creek joins the creek proper. This stream rises about 15 
miles north of Chambersburg and flows south along the east side of 
Tuscarora Mountain to near Mercersburg, Pa., where it turns and 
flows in a southeasterly direction to its junction with Conococheague 
Creek. For the greater part of its course the stream flows through 
a mountainous, wooded, almost uninhabited territory. The first 
point of direct pollution is at Foltz, on Buck Run, a small tributary 
entering the creek a few miles above Mercersburg. At Foltz is 
located Unger’s distillery. This is a small plant, having less than 
500 gallons of slop or spent mash a day. Practically all of this is 
fed to hogs in pens on the creek bank. 

Mercersburg, Pa., with a population of 1,410, has a public water 
supply derived from Buck Run above Foltz. The town is partly 
sewered, one line being owned by the municipality and two by private 
companies. The sewage is discharged untreated into the small creek 
which flows through the town and meets Conococheague Creek about 
2 miles to the east. The Mercersburg Academy, with about 450 per- 
sons, obtains its water supply and discharges its sewage into the same 
creek as does the town. The tannery of the W. D. Byron & Sons Co. 
(Inc.) is located on the creek in the town. This plant tans from 100 
to 300 large hides per day, and has about 100,000 gallons daily of 
waste liquid. The wastes consist of spent tan liquor, soak liquor, 
limewater, and wash water. They are discharged into a pool in the 
tanyard, the contents of which are discharged into the creek at night. 
Some of the liquid, however, seeps into the stream at all times. Asa 
result the water is rather highly colored and has an offensive appear- 
ance. 

Below the mouth of the west branch the Conococheague flows in a 
winding course, receiving no direct pollution until just before it en- 
ters the Potomac River at Williamsport, Md., a town with a popula- 
tion of 1,511, without a public water supply or a sewerage system. A 
water supply, however, is soon to be installed. A tannery, owned 
by the W. D. Byron & Sons Co. (Inc.), is located at this point. Liquid 
wastes, consisting of 60,000 gallons a day of spent tan liquor, lime- 
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water, soak water, wash water, aniline dye, and sumac, are discharged 
into a ditch which leads into the creek. 

Opequon Creek.—About 9 miles below Williamsport, Opequon 
Creek enters the Potomac River from the south. This stream rises 
near Stephens City, Va., and flows in a northeasterly direction, for a 
distance of about 35 miles, to the Potomac. It has a watershed of 346 | 
square miles, and a population thereon of 82 persons to the square 
mile. On Abrams Creek, a small tributary near its source, is located 
Winchester, Va., a thriving city, with a population of 5,864. Win- 
chester has a public water supply derived from Rouses Spring, 
southeast of the town. The average daily consumption is about 
1,000,000 gallons. A plant for treating the water with liquid chlorine 
is soon to be installed. The entire town is served by a sewerage 
system, which also receives the liquid wastes from the Lewis Jones 
Knitting Co. and the Virginia Woolen mill. The sewage is carried 
to a point below the water pumping station and there treated in a 
sewage-disposal plant which consists of a screen chamber, a dosing 
tank, four sand filters, and a sludge bed. (Fig. 5.) The filters are run 
in pairs and are scraped once a week. The sewage is very highly 
colored by the woolen-mill wastes, which also contain large amounts 
of lint. This latter material has a tendency to clog the surface of the 
beds. The sludge bed is used for drying the material that collects in 
the screen chamber. The effluent which discharges into a branch of 
Abrams Creek seems to be of good quality, judging by its appearance 
and by the absence of putrefaction in the stream below the plant. 

Below Winchester there is no more direct pollution until the city 
of Martinsburg, W. Va., is reached. This town, located on Tuscarora 
Creek, about 2 miles above where it joins the Opequon, is a progressive, 
growing community, with a population of 10,698. There is a munici- 
pally owned public water supply, derived from springs about a mile 
south of thetown. Thissupply had been considered entirely safe from 
a sanitary standpoint until early in 1914, when officers of the United 
States Public Health Service who were making an intensive study of 
sanitary conditions in Berkeley County found, on inspection, that 
the springs were exposed to the direct drainage from a barn and an 
open insanitary privy, and that the water contained B. coli. The barn 
was immediately moved and the privy converted into one of sani- 
tary type. At the request of the city authorities, Sanitary Engineer 
Letton of the service was called in, and at his suggestion a temporary 
plant was installed for disinfecting the water with calcium hypo- 
chlorite. Since that time the water delivered to the town has been 
free from pollution. It is planned shortly to replace the temporary 
plant by a permanent one. The average daily consumption is about 
1,430,000 gallons, 
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There is no sewerage system in Martinsburg, but it is intended to 
vote upon the subject of constructing one in the near future. Tus- 
carora Creek flows through the town and receives the flow from 
numerous springs which issue from the limestone. A deep ravine 
leads north from the creek. In the bottom of this ravine a circular 
concrete sewer has been constructed for a considerable distance, for 
the purpose of carrying off storm water and the wastes from two 
knitting mills, but there are undoubtedly many sewer connections 
along its entire length. At the head of the ravine is located the 
Interwoven Knitting mill. The waste from this mill, consisting of 
spent dye and wash water to the amount of about 25,000 gallons 
daily, is discharged into a tank having a capacity of 18,000 gallons. 
From this tank the liquid enters the above-mentioned sewer. The 
sewage of the employees is discharged into a cesspool. <A little farther 
down the ravine is the mill of the Crawford Woolen Co. This com- 
pany, which has about 300 employees, discharges its spent dyes and 
wash water directly into the sewer. The sewage of the employees goes 
into a large cesspool. The discharge from the sewer has an offensive 
appearance and odor and gives to Tuscarora Creek a high color, 
which persists until after it has commingled with the waters of 
Opequon Creek. The Hannis distillery is located some distance above 
the point where the sewer discharges into Tuscarora. At this point 
has been discharged the water separated from the spent mash. This 
waste has caused nuisances in the past, but since July 1, 1914, the 
manufacture of whisky has been prohibited by statute in the State of 
West Virginia. Typhoid fever has been prevalent in Martinsburg 
for years. This is probably due to the fact that insanitary privies 
and cesspools have been used almost without exception. Public 
sentiment, however, has been aroused and it is hoped that conditions 
will be improved. No direct pollution enters Opequon below Mar- 
tinsburg. 


POTOMAC RIVER FROM OPEQUON CREEK TO ANTIETAM CREEK. 


About 20 miles below the mouth of Opequon Creek is the town of 
Shepherdstown, W. Va., with a population of 1,070. The town has 
neither water supply nor sewerage systems, the inhabitants depend- 
ing upon wells and privies, of which the latter contribute more or less 
indirect pollution to the river. Five miles below Shepherdstown 
Antietam Creek enters the Potomac from the north. This stream, 
which rises in the South Mountain in Franklin County, Pa., drains 
a watershed of 289 square miles, with a population of 145.8 persons 
to the square mile. The first town of importance is Waynesboro, Pa., 
a rapidly growing community with a population of 7,198. The 
town has a public water supply derived from a small stream on the 
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mountain 6 miles east of Waynesboro. The average daily consump- 
tion is about 1,300,000 gallons. There is no sewerage system in the 
town for the following reason: The entire place is underlaid by a 
limestone formation containing numerous fissures, to which a ma- 
jority of the buildings in the town are connected. There are a num- 
ber of large machine factories in Waynesboro, and these discharge 
the sewage of their hundreds of employees into fissures in the rock. 
While such practice is a convenient one for this community, it un- 
doubtedly has insanitary effect upon the wells and springs of the 
country for some distance below Waynesboro. About a mile south- 
east of Waynesboro Red Run joins the east branch of Antietam 
Creek. Red Run receives the indirect drainage from Rouzesville, 
Pa., and from the summer-resort district in which are located Pen 
Mar, Buena Vista Springs, Cascade, Highfield, and parts of Blue 
Ridge Summit, Monterey, and Charmian. These latter places are 
partially served by public water supplies. Cesspools and privies, 
however, are the only methods used for the disposal of sewage. 
Rouzesville has a public water supply derived from a small stream on 
the near-by mountain. It has no sewerage system, but depends on 
cesspools and crevices in the limestone. 

The next point where pollution occurs is at Hagerstown, Md. This 
is the third largest city in Maryland, and in the Potomac River 
watershed. Its population was 16,507 in 1910, and it is growing at 
the rate of about 300 per year. It has a public water supply fur- 
nished by the Washington County Water Co. The supply is de- 
rived from an impounded stream in Warners Gap Hollow on South 
Mountain, about 11 miles east of the city. The average daily con- 
sumption is about 2,500,000 gallons. The water is treated at the 
reservoir with calcium hypochlorite. In years of low rainfall this 
supply does not furnish enough water to meet the demand, such a 
condition having occurred three times in the last five years. In order 
always to furnish enough water, the company has built a rapid sand 
filtration plant on Antietam Creek, 2 miles east of town. This 
plant has a capacity of 4,500,000 gallons daily. The water is coagu- 
lated with sulphate of aluminum, settled, filtered, and then treated 
with calcium hypochlorite. There is no domestic sewerage system 
in Hagerstown. A small run which bisects the town has been covered 
for a considerable distance and acts as a storm sewer. To this run 
have been connected, unlawfully, a great number of domestic sewers 
from buildings along its course, and into it are also discharged the 
wastes from the following establishments: Condenser water and 
water used in washing kegs from the Hagerstown brewery; about 
70,000 gallons daily of dilute bleach and soda-ash solutions from the 
J. C. Roulette & Sons Co. (this waste undoubtedly has a beneficial 
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effect on the stream, as the odor of bleach was quite noticeable at the 
outlet of the sewer); about 10,000 gallons of spent-dye liquor per 
day from the Blue Ridge Knitting Co. About 1 mile up Antietam 
Creek from the filter plant of the water company is the mill of the 
Antietam Paper Co. This company, which makes paper from old 
newspapers by the soda process, discharges about 100,000 gallons per 
day of dirty water containing a small amount of bleach and soda ash. 

The only other towns of importance on this stream are Sharps- 
burg, Md., and Keedysville, Md., having a population, respectively, 
of 960 and 367. Neither town has a water supply or sewerage sys- 
tem. Sharpsburg is the station for visitors to the Antietam battle 
field and is of importance because of their large number. 

The sanitary survey of the basin up to this point has given evi- 
dence of continuous, and in places concentrated, pollution of the 
river, but when the great dilution is considered it was not anticipated 
that this pollution would prove to be extreme. The following bac- 
teriological findings confirm this conception (Table 3). The presence 
of B. coli in a majority of 1c. c. samples and in an occasional 0.1 ¢. ¢. 
sample closely corresponds to the conditions found at the inlet of 
the Washington water supply, which is interpreted as excluding any 
considerable introduction of pollution between Harpers Ferry and 
Great Falls. Water polluted to this extent, while of course unfit for 
domestic use without preliminary treatment, nevertheless furnishes 
an acceptable supply when such treatment is adequately applied. 


TABLE 8.—The results of bacteriological examination of water in the vicinity of 
Harpers Ferry, Md., May, 1914. 
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TABLE 3.—The results of bacteriological examination of water in the vicinity of 
Harpers Ferry, Md., May, 1914—Continued. 
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CHESAPEAKE & OHIO CANAL. 


The following quotation is from The Potomac River Basin, Depart- 
ment of the Interior, United States Geological Survey, 1907: 


The Chesapeake & Ohio Canal, which commences at Cumberland, lies on the 
Maryland side of the Potomac and pursues the immediate valley of the river 
to a point 1 mile below Pawpaw, where it passes through a spur of Town Hill 
by means of a tunnel 3,686 feet long-and of circular cross section 27 feet across. 
This tunnel saves about 6 miles. The total rise, from the level of midtide at 
Georgetown to the Cumberland Basin, is 609.7 feet. This ascent is broken by 
74 lift locks and a tide lock that connects Rock Creek Basin with the Potomac. 
The canal has a depth of 6 feet throughout, and from Georgetown to Harpers 
Ferry, 60 miles, it is 65 feet wide at the surface and 41 feet at the bottom. 
From Harpers Ferry to Dam No. 6, 47 miles, the width at the surface is 60 
feet and at bottom 86 feet. From Dam No. 6 to Cumberland, 50 miles, the 
surface width is 55 feet and the bottom width 81 feet. The average lift of the 
locks is a little in excess of 8 feet, though there are thirteen 10-foot locks and 
four 6-foot locks. The locks are 100 feet long and 15 feet in the clear, and 
pass boats carrying 122 tons of 2,240 pounds. The canal is fed with water at 
eight different points. The first is at the Beal mill race, in Cumberland, which 
is connected by gates with Wills Creek at the dam near the tannery of the 
United States Leather Co. 
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The enormous amount of sewage which this race receives is to a large extent 
deposited as sludge in the head basin of the canal. This action is probably 
facilitated by the nature of the water received at the second supply point, the 
head gates of the canal. This water is, as a rule, largely from Wills Creek, 
mixed with considerable water from North Branch, though in times of low 
_water the entire flow of both North Branch above Dam No. 7 and Wills Creek 
goes down the canal. 

The Wills Creek water is heavily polluted by mine waters, and therefore 
contains considerable quantities of iron and sulphuric acid, which are pre- 
cipitating elements, as is the lime of North Branch. So great is the accumu- 
lation of precipitated sewage in the head basin that the canal company finds it 
necessary to dredge it out every other spring. When this is done, the sludge is 
distributed over the towpath and river side of the embankment. It becomes 
very hard and most of it remains in place, though some of it is carried off by 
the river. In the winter, after the water is drawn off from the canal, the con- 
tents of the race discharge into the head basin as usual, but instead of con- 
tinuing down the canal, as when the canal is in use, they return to the river 
near the foot of the basin and below Dam No. 7. This first supply is not 
properly a part of the works of the canal. The precipitating action continues 
for 51 miles down the canal to the third supply point, Dam No. 6, where the 
water in the canal is said to be much clearer than at Cumberland. 

Dam No. 6, below Greenspring, admits river water, which to a large extent 
comes from South Branch, and hence is usually of better quality than the river 
water at Cumberland, and by dilution greatly improves the water in the canal. 
From Dam No. 6 to Dam No. 5 the distance is 29 miles. About 6 miles above 
Dam No. 5 the canal passes through what are known as Little and Big Pools. 
These were originally high-water channels of the river, which have been in- 
corporated into the canal. Big Pool is 2 miles long. The occurrence of these 
pools is noted, because the current through them must necessarily be very 
small, and so gives opportunity for sedimentation of material suspended in the 
canal water, and also because they must add to the time it takes the water to 
complete its passage through the canal from Cumberland to the river. The 
eanal and the river unite half a mile above Dam No. 5, and in the half-mile 
stretch above the dam the canal and river waters are thoroughly mixed. At 
Dam No. 5 the canal resumes its separate course, and a fourth point of water 
supply is established. 

From Dam No. 5 to Dam No. 4, the fifth point where water is received by 
the canal, the distance is 214 miles. About 44 miles above Dam No. 4 the canal 
reenters the river, and continues united with it for 3.8 miles, to a point 6,000 
feet above the dam. In this distance the waters of the canal and river have 
become thoroughly mixed, and it is well to remember that this dam is but 674 
miles above Great Falls. From Dam No. 4 the canal continues 23 miles to 
Dam No. 3, at Harpers Ferry, the sixth point of water supply. Dam No. 2, half 
a mile east of Seneca Falls and 40 miles below Harpers Ferry, is the seventh 
and last point of water supply until Dam No. 1 is reached at Little Falls. 

Throughout its length the canal is built on the surface of the land, and so 
receives little ground water; in fact, the water has a tendency to seep out 
through the canal banks and, in places, to make the farm lands too wet to be 
successfully cultivated. The current in the canal is very variable, changing in 
its different sections and with the stage of the river. Perhaps it would be cor- 
rect to assume a current of 1 mile an hour in normal sections. At times of 
fiood portions of the canal are under water. 
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Two expensive aqueducts carry the canal over Conococheague Creek and 
Monocacy River. The myriad little runs that come down from the hillsides to 
the river are excluded from the canal by means of passages made for them 
beneath the canal through masonry culverts. Thus these streams find direct 
entrance to the Potomac, except three, which enter Big Pool, and a few dry 
runs, the most important of which are one a little east of Monocacy River, one 
just above Harpers Ferry, and one 2 miles below Dam No. 6. 

Every winter the water is drained off from the canal and its service discon- 
tinued. The length of the canal season is usually eight to nine months, and 
repairs are made every spring before the canal is reopened. It is not found 
necessary to clean out the canal on account of suspended matter deposited dur- 
ing the season’s use, but certain points on the canal need rather frequent dredg- 
ing because of earthy materials that is brought in over its banks by water 
flowing over cultivated ground and in other ways. The canal company has no 
sanitary regulations, and the crews of canal boats use the canal as a receptacle 
for feces and for kitchen offal. A few of the privies of the lock keepers over- 
hang the canal, but the feces do not get into the river except in times of freshet. 
The canal company has succeeded in abolishing all but two or three of the other 
privies which overhang its line, and these, it is expected, will soon be removed. 
During the season of 1905 but one man employed on the canal boats was known 
by the officials of the company to have suffered from typhoid fever. 


The canal has changed but little, and the above accurate description 
is therefore applicable at this time as a general survey of conditions. 
There have, however, been changes near Cumberland which affect 
the canal. The completion of the tunnel which drains the extensive 
mines around Eckhart has increased enormously the acid wastes in 
Wills Creek, from which is derived almost all of the water which 
flows into the head basin of the canal, and as a result of this the 
sedimentation has been greatly increased. The change in chemicals 
used at the paper mills at Luke may also contribute to increased sedi- 
mentation. Because of the important action upon the sewage of 
Cumberland, this basin is a valuable asset in the purification of the 
river, but below this point the effect of the canal upon the character 
of the river is slight. The amount of pollution received is small, 
the total flow is small, and the canal is merged with the river at 
several points. 


POTOMAC RIVER FROM ANTIETAM CREEK TO SHENANDOAH RIVER. 


Elk Branch, a small stream which receives the indirect pollution 
of Shenandoah Junction, enters the Potomac a mile above Harpers 
Ferry. Five miles below the mouth of Antietam Creek the Shenan- 
doah River joins the Potomac. On the neck of land between these 
is located Harpers Ferry, W. Va., a town which has a population of 
766. There is no public water supply in Harpers Ferry, the inhab- 
itants depending on private wells for water. The Hilltop Hotel has 
a water supply from a deep well, and discharges its sewage over a 
bluff, where it ultimately is washed into the Potomac. The Balti- 
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more & Ohio station has a sewer discharging into the Potomac be- 
neath the bridge. Two mills which manufacture wood pulp are 
located in Harpers Ferry—one on the Potomac and one on the 
Shenandoah. The pulp is made by the mechanical or grinding 
process and all the waste material is burned. 


SHENANDOAH RIVER. 


South Fork.—The Shenandoah is the largest tributary of the 
Potomac, its watershed embracing an area of 3,058 square miles and 
supporting a population of 48.7 persons to the square mile. The 
Shenandoah River is formed at Riverton, Va., by the confluence of 
the North Fork and South Fork. The South Fork is in turn 
formed by the confluence of the North River, Middle River, and 
South River near Port Republic, Va. 

South River rises in Augusta County, Va., and flows northeast. 
The first points of pollution are at the towns of Basic City, Va., and 
Waynesboro, Va., located opposite each other on the east and the 
west banks of the river, and having populations of 1,623 and 1,389, 
respectively. Basic City has a public water supply obtained from 
the Basic City Lithia Spring. The water from the spring flows by 
gravity to a pumping station, where it is forced to a reservoir on the 
hill above the town. The average daily consumption is about 200,000 
gallons. A system of sewers to serve about 50 per cent of the popu- 
lation is being constructed. At the present time a few private sewers 
discharge into the river. Two plants for obtaining tanning extract 
from chestnut wood are located in Basic. The condenser water from 
these plants, which contains a small amount of extract, is discharged 
directly into the river. 

Waynesboro has a public water supply derived from Baker Spring, 
just south of the town. There is no public sewerage system, but 
about three-fourths of the town is served by private sewers, which 
discharge directly into the river. 

Below Basic, the only point of importance on the South River, is 
Grottoes, Va. At this point is located the celebrated Weyer’s Cave, 
which annually attracts thousands of visitors. The town has neither 
water-supply nor sewerage systems. There is a large summer camp 
on the river near the cave, which undoubtedly contributes a certain 
amount of indirect pollution. 

Middle River, which joins North River near Port Republic, rises 
in the mountains south and west of Staunton, Va., the tributaries 
and main river joining in a branching, tree-shaped Siva, The only 
important place on this stream is Staunton, Va., a rapidly growing 
town having a population of 10,604. A public water supply owned 
by the municipality is derived from a number of springs located 
just west of the town. The average daily consumption is about 
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1,300,000 gallons. About 50 per cent of the town is served by a. 
““ separate system” of sewers, which discharge at various points into: 
Lewis Creek, a small stream that flows through the city. Through: 
the central part of the town the stream is arched over, but this is: 
discontinued at a point near the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad station... 
At this point the stream is simply an open sewer, which has an. 
offensive appearance and gives off unpleasant odors. 

The following schools are located in Staunton, and during the: 
school year the population is increased accordingly: Staunton Mili-. 
tary Academy, 450 students; Mary Baldwin Seminary, 350 students; 
Stuart Hall, 200 students; Business College, 200 students; and the: 
Virginia School for the Deaf and Blind with 250 students. All of 
the above institutions, with the exception of the last, are supplied 
with water from the town supply and connected with the public 
sewerage system. The school for the deaf and blind has a connec- 
tion with the public water supply for fire protection, but water for 
domestic purposes is obtained from a private supply, derived from 
a spring which yields about 30,000 gallons per day. The sewage 
from the school is discharged into Lewis Creek. Another State 
institution, the Western State Hospital, with about 1,500 patients 
and attendants, is located in Staunton. Its water supply of about 
125,000 gallons daily is obtained from the town supply. The sewage 
from the institution is discharged into a small tributary of Lewis 
Creek which flows through the grounds. Inasmuch as the grounds 
are used as a park in which the patients exercise, it would seem much 
better to carry the sewage through a pipe line directly into Lewis 
Creek. 

North River rises in the northwest corner of Augusta County, Va., 
and flows in a general northeasterly direction, its tributaries as a 
rule entering from the north. The upper part of the watershed being 
rough and mountainous is given over almost wholly to lumbering. 
The first pollution of note is at Bridgewater, a town with a popula- 
tion of 859. A municipally owned public water supply and a com- 
plete sanitary sewerage system have just been installed at this point. 
The water supply is derived from springs west of the town. The 
consumption is small at the present time, but connections are rapidly 
being made and more water is being used every day. The sewers dis- 
charge directly into North River about 1,000 feet below the town. 

About 4 miles below Bridgewater, Cooks Creek enters from the 
north. This stream receives the flow of Blacks Run, a small tribu- 
tary which rises near Harrisonburg, Va., and receives the drainage 
therefrom. 

Harrisonburg, with a population of 4,879, has a municipally owned 
water supply derived from Dry River, about 13 miles west of the 
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town. The average daily consumption is about 600,000 gallons. The 
town is almost completely sewered and the sewage is carried through 
a line of pipe to a point about 2 miles south of the town, where it is 
discharged into Blacks Run. 

The tannery of the J. P. Houck Tanning Co. is located in Har- 
risonburg. This establishment uses about 100,000 gallons of water 
a day, obtained from the old “town spring.” The waste liquid, con- 
sisting of spent-tan liquor, soak liquor, wash water, and limewater, 
is discharged into the town sewer. When the sewer was extended to 
the creek it was intended to construct a complete sewage-disposal 
plant, as it was evident that there was insufficient flow in Blacks 
Run to care for the sewage without causing a nuisance. The project 
was held up by property owners in the vicinity of the proposed 
plant, and the sewage has been discharged directly into the creek. 
This has caused a great deal of trouble. The tannery waste gives the 
sewage a dark color, and at the point of discharge a pool has been 
formed, which is covered with scum and is actively septic. (Fig. 6.) 
The odor from the stream where the valley pike crosses it is very 
disagreeable. It is evident that this condition should not be allowed 
to continue. 

South Fork below Port Republic—tThe first important point on 
the South Fork below Port Republic is Elkton, Va., which has a 
population of 873. A public water supply, owned by the Elkton 
Lithia Spring Water Co., is derived from the Elkton Lithia Spring, 
about a mile east of town. About 900 persons are supplied with the 
water. A sewer, serving about 15 houses, discharges directly into 
the river, as does a private sewer from the Elkton Hotel. A tannery, 
owned by J. R. Cover & Sons, is located in Elkton on Elk Run, a 
small stream flowing through the town. About 112 hides are being 
handled daily, but it is intended to increase this number next year to 
165. The wastes, consisting of spent-tan liquor, soak water, wash 
water, and limewater, to the amount of about 30,000 gallons, to which 
is added several times this amount of condensed water a day, are dis- 
charged into Elk Run. The creek, clear and sparkling above the tan- 
nery, is converted into a black, greasy, foul-smelling run by these 
wastes, and as it flows through the center of the town it presents an 
extremely unpleasant appearance, to say the least. 

The next point of pollution is the town of Shenandoah, with a 
population of 1,431, located about 6 miles north of Elkton. Shenan- 
doah has a public water supply, derived from the South Fork, serv- 
ing about 1,600 persons. The water is not treated in any way, and 
is said to be always turbid following rains, besides being colored by 
the tannery effluent at Elkton. This is a condition which should not 
be allowed to continue. While it is stated that typhoid fever is not 
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now unduly prevalent in Shenandoah, the town is undoubtedly sub-: 
ject to the potential danger of a serious outbreak of typhoid fever’ 
at any time. 

Sixteen miles below Shenandoah is Luray, Va., with a population. 
of 1,218. A municipal water supply derived from two small streams: 
on the mountain east of the town is in operation. It is said that: 
about 2,500 persons are supplied with the water. There is no public: 
sewerage system, but about 500 persons are served by private sewers: 
discharging into Hawkesbill Creek, which divides the town into two. 
parts. This stream also receives the wastes from two tomato canneries 
and from the tannery of the Deford Co. At this factory 254 large 
hides, about 84 per cent of the capacity of the plant, are tanned daily. 
The wastes, which consist of soak liquor, Lmewater, wash water, 
and spent tan liquor, to the amount of 150,000 gallons daily, are 
distributed into either one of two ponds, 100 feet in diameter by 34 
feet deep and 62 feet in diameter by 24 feet deep, respectively. The 
effluent from the ponds is discharged directly into the creek. The 
sediment which accumulates in the ponds is periodically removed 
and used as a fertilizer. For about 2 miles below this tannery the 
creek presents a very unsightly appearance, due to accumulations 
of sediment along its course. The discoloration persists from this 
point to the junction of Hawkesbill Creek with the Shenandoah. 
This tannery has been selected by the service for experimental studies 
of methods of disposal of wastes of this character. 

North Fork of the Shenandoah River—The North Fork rises in 
West Virginia just across the State line from the northeast corner 
of Rockingham County, Va. It flows in a southeasterly direction 
to a point near Broadway, Va., where it turns and flows northeast to 
Strausburg, at which place it again turns southeast to its junction 
with the South Fork at Riverton, Va. 

The first town causing pollution is Mount Jackson, Va., which has 
a population of 479. There is a municipally owned public water 
supply at this point derived by gravity from springs on Massanutten 
Mountain, east of the town, by which about 400 persons are supplied. 
The entire town is sewered, the sewage being discharged into the 
river and a small creek through four outlets, 

Eight miles below Mount Jackson is the town of Edinburg, with 
a population of 574. A public water supply is derived by gravity 
from springs 4 miles east of the town. About 50,000 gallons are 
used daily, of which quantity the Southern Railroad Co. takes 35,000 
gallons. In times of drought the railroad is supplied with water 
pumped from Stony Creek. There is no public sewerage system, but 
about 100 persons are served by private sewers which discharge into 
Stony Creek. 
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Six miles below Edinburg is the town of Woodstock, Va., with a 
population of 1,314. There is a municipally owned water supply de- 
rived by gravity from springs on Massanutten Mountain. The town 
has no sewers, cesspools and privies being depended upon for sewage 
disposal. The creamery of the Chapin-Sacks Co. is located in Wood- 
stock on a small creek, into which it discharges a large amount of con- 
densed water, some milk, and wash water. 

The next point to be noted is Strasburg, Va., with a population of 
769. The town has a public water supply, derived from a stream on 
Massanutten Mountain, which supplies about 1,200 persons. There is 
no public sewerage system, although about 30 houses have private 
sewers which discharge into small tributaries of the river. 

No more direct pollution reaches the river before its junction with 
the South Fork. Between the two streams is Riverton, Va., a small 
town which obtains its water supply of about 100,000 gallons a day 
from Front Royal, Va. 

Just below Riverton, Happy Creek enters the Shenandoah River 
from the south. On the creek a short distance from its mouth is the 
town of Front Royal, Va., with a population of 1,133. There is a 
municipally owned water supply at this point derived from Happy 
Run, near Chester Gap. The average daily consumption of water is 
about 400,000 gallons, which supples about 3,000 persons. About a 
year ago Front Royal had an epidemic of typhoid fever, the source 
of which was traced to the water supply, following which the charac- 
ter of the supply was materially improved. A number of the L. R. S. 
type of sanitary privies were installed along the roads leading 
through the watershed, and a modern rapid sand filtration plant was 
constructed. (Fig. 7.) The water, after filtration, is treated with 
calcium hypochlorite. 

A considerable portion of the watershed is embraced in the grounds 
of the Front Royal remount depot of the United States Army. The 
station buildings have a water supply derived from springs. The 
sewage is to be treated in septic tanks and sprinkling filters, and the 
effluent discharged into Happy Run, just below the reservoir of the 
Front Royal water supply. Sanitary privies have been constructed 
at numerous points throughout the reservation. There is no public 
sewerage system in Front Royal, but the installation of one is under 
consideration. A few private sewers discharge into the creek, as does 
the effluent from three septic tanks in which the sewage of the Ran- 
dolph-Macon Academy is treated. This school has about 200 students 
who use daily about 9,000 gallons of water obtained from the town 
supply. 

The next town of importance is Berryville, Va., with a population 


of 876. This town, located on Lewis Creek about 4 miles from its 
mouth, has a public water supply derived from mountain streams 
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east of the Shenandoah River. There is no sewage system, the in- 
habitants depending on cesspools and privies to receive the wastes. 

Below Berryville there is no more direct pollution until Evitts 
Run enters the river. On this small stream is Charles Town, W. Va., 
with a population of 2,662. A public water supply, owned by the 
Charles Town Water Co., is derived from a covered spring near 
Kvitts Run. The average daily consumption is about 400,000 gallons. 
In the summer months, during the period of low rainfall, it is 
customary to use some surface water to augment the supply. This 
surface water and the spring itself are liable at any time to pollution 
of a dangerous character. At the request of the health officer of 
Charles Town the writer made an inspection of the supply and dis- 
cused it before the town council. A representative of the water 
company was present at the meeting and agreed to install imme- 
diately a plant for treating the water with calcium hypochlorite. 
There is no sewerage system in Charles Town, the inhabitants using 
privies and cesspools. 

Four miles below Charles Town, on Flowing Run, is Halltown, 
Va. At this place is a large paper mill making cardboard from old 
paper. The only waste from this plant consists of dirty water used 
in washing the paper. This is the last point of pollution above the 
mouth of the river at Harpers Ferry. 


POTOMAC RIVER BELOW THE SHENANDOAH RIVER. 


About 4 miles below Harpers Ferry is the town of Weverton, Md., 
and about a mile below it is Knoxville. These are both small places 
and contribute only indirect pollution to the river. At Weverton is 
the Savage Distillery, a small plant. The spent mash is piped into 
a wooden tank, from which it is sold to farmers for feed; a certain 
amount, however, spills on the ground and finds its way into the 
river. 

A few miles below Knoxville is Brunswick, Md., a town having a 
population of 3,721. At this point are located the shop and transfer 
yards of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. There is a public water 
supply derived from a deep well, about 60,000 gallons being used 
daily. A few houses and the Baltimore & Ohio buildings are sup- 
pled with raw Potomac River water, which is pumped by the rail- 
road company. There is no sewerage system in Brunswick, but a 
great many people have private lines leading to one of the four 
ravines which traverse the town. Sewers from the office buildings of 
the railroad company, the Y. M. C. A., and the shops also discharge 
into these runs. The town is built on the side of a steep hill, and 
during rains the pollution must be washed quickly into the Potomac, 
thus constituting direct pollution. 
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About 5 miles below Brunswick, Catoctin Creek enters from the 
north. This stream has a watershed of 112 square miles and a 
population of 58.4 persons to the square mile. The first town of 
importance is Middletown, Md., with a population of 692. There is 
a municipally owned public water supply at this point derived from 
a spring on a near-by mountain. There is no public sewerage system, 
but a number of houses have sewers which empty into the town run. 

The next point of importance is Burkittsville, Md., having a popu- 
lation of 228. The town is located on Middle Creek, a branch of 
Broad Run, which joins the Catoctin 5 miles above its mouth. A 
public water supply owned by the Burkittsville Water Co. is derived 
from a spring on South Mountain, from which about 50 persons are 
supplied with water. The distillery of the Horsey Outerbridge Co. 
is located at this point. About 6,000 gallons of water from the spent 
mash are discharged daily during the winter months into Middle 
Creek. 

Five miles below the mouth of Cacoctin Creek are the small towns 
of Point of Rocks and Washington Junction, Md., which contribute 
only in direct pollution to the river. About 6 miles below these towns 
the Monocacy River enters the Potomac River from the north. 


MONOCACY RIVER. 


Rock Creek, Pa—The Monocacy River has a watershed of 962 
square miles, on which there live 77.9 persons to the square mile. It 
rises in Adams County, Pa., in three branches—Rock, Marsh, and 
Toms Creek. Near the source of Rock Creek is Gettysburg, Pa., 
with a permanent population of 4,030. The Gettysburg battle field, 
which has been made into a national park, attracts thousands of 
visitors annually, so at times the population is considerably aug- 
mented. The town has a privately owned public water supply, de- 
rived from Marsh Run, about 4 miles to the southeast. At this point 
there is a rapid sand filtration plant, having a capacity of 1,000,000 
gallons per diem. The water, after filtration, is treated with calcium 
hypochlorite. The average daily consumption is about 400,000 gal- 
lons. ‘The town is completely sewered by a system of sanitary sewers. 
The sewage is discharged into a small septic tank and the effluent 
from this enters Stephens Run, a small creek, about 200 yards above 
its junction with Rock Creek. 

During the reunion encampment in 1913 the State health depart- 
ment installed a plant for treating the sewage effluent aith calcium 
hypochlorite. After the encampment the plant was given to the city. 
It was not in operation, however, at the time of inspection. Below 
the point of sewage discharge, Jennings Run is an open sewer in a 
foul condition. The evidence of the sewage in Rock Creek below 
Jennings Run is also very striking. 
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From below Gettysburg to the place where Rock Creek joins Marsh 
Creek to form the Monocacy there is no direct pollution. The only 
probable points of pollution on Marsh Creek are at McKnightstown, 
Pa., where there is a small tannery, at present not in operation, and at 
Ortanna, Pa., where a large apple cannery is located, from which 
there may be some waste in the canning season. 

Toms Creek—Near the headwaters of Toms Creek is located the 
Maryland Tuberculosis Sanitorium, with a population of about 550. 
The institution has a water supply derived from a covered spring 
and from six wells. The sewage from the buildings is discharged 
into a large septic tank, and the effluent from this runs into a series 
of underground tiles. The system gives great satisfaction, the sew- 
age being kept out of sight during the entire process of disposal. At 
times the effluent from the septic tank is run-on the surface of the 
ground and used to irrigate crops which are grown on the land in 
which the tile is laid. 

Farther down Toms Creek is the town of Emmitsburg, Md., with 
a population of 1,054. There is a privately owned public water sup- 
ply derived from Turkey Creek near its source. About 1,000 per- 
sons in the town and 600 in St. Joseph’s Academy are supplied. 
There is no public sewerage system in Emmitsburg, but a number of 
private sewers discharge into Flat Run, a small stream east of the 
town. 

St. Joseph’s Academy, also the location of the Mother’s House of 
the Sisters of Charity of the United States, has a private sewer dis- 
charging into Toms Creek. Two miles southwest of this point is 
located St. Mary’s College, a school for boys. This institution has a 
water supply derived from a spring and a system of sewers which 
discharge into a small tributary of Toms Creek. There are about 
300 students at the school during the school session. 

Piney Creek—About 2 miles above the mouth of Toms Creek 
Piney Creek enters from the east. This stream rises near Littles- 
town, Pa., a town with a population of 1,347. There is a munici- 
pally owned public water supply at this point derived from two deep 
wells east of town. There are about 850 persons supplied with the 
water, the average daily consumption being 95,000 gallons. There 
is no sewerage system in Littlestown, privies and cesspools being used 
for the disposal of wastes. 

Eight miles below is Taneytown, Md., with a population of 842. 
A municipal water supply is derived from drilled wells. The aver- 
age daily consumption is about 40,000 gallons. A private sewer from 
the hotel empties into a small branch of Piney Creek, while the 
remainder of the town is served by privies and cesspools. 

Double Pipe Creek—About 6 miles below the mouth of Toms 
Creek Double Pipe Creek enters from the east. This stream is 
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formed 2 miles from its mouth by the confluence of Little Pipe Creek 
and Big Pipe Creek. There is no important pollution on the latter 
stream. 

Little Pipe Creek rises near Westminster, Md., a town located on 
the Potomac watershed divide, with a population of 3,295. A public 
water supply, owned by the Consolidated Public Utilities Co., is 
derived from springs and wells. The average daily consumption is 
about 280,000 gallons. There are no sewers in Westminster, the 
wastes being disposed of in privies and cesspools. _ 

Eight miles below Westminster is the town of New Windsor, 
which has a population of 446. A municipal public water supply 
is derived from springs 3 miles south of the town. There are no 
sewers. 

Five miles below is Union Bridge, Md., with a population of 804. 
A municipally owned public water supply is derived from deep 
wells. The average daily consumption is about 140,000 gallons. 
One of the wells having shown contamination, a plant was recently 
installed for treating all water with chlorine gas. There are no 
sewers in Union Bridge, cesspools being the common method of 
sewage disposal. 

Hunting Creek.—About 8 miles below the mouth of Double Pipe 
Creek Hunting Creek enters from the west. On this stream is 
located Thurmont, Md., with a population of 903. A public water 
supply, owned by the Mechanicstown Water Co., is derived from 
High Run, a small branch of Hunting Creek. There are no sewers 
in Thurmont. 

Walkersville—Below Thurmont, on Glade Creek, a small tribu- 
tary, is Walkersville, Md., having a population of 582. The Walkers- 
ville Water Co., which derives its supply from springs near the 
head of Gape Creek, furnishes water to the town, supplying about 
450 persons. There is no sewerage system in Walkersville, the 
inhabitants using privies and cesspools for the disposition of their 
wastes. 

Carroll Creek.—A few miles below the mouth of Glade Creek 
Carroll Creek enters the Monocacy. On this stream, 2 miles above 
its mouth, is the town of Frederick, Md., which has a population of 
10,411. Frederick has a municipally owned public water supply 
derived from Tuscarora and Fishing Creeks, northeast of the town. 
The average daily consumption is about 2,500,000 gallons. The town 
has no general sewerage system for domestic sewage, but several 
sewers discharge into Carroll Creek. It is illegal for sewage to be 
emptied into these streams without being first passed through a 
septic tank. The tannery of Birely & Sons is located on the bank of 
Carroll Creek. About 60 hides are tanned weekly. It is alleged 
that there are no wastes from this establishment, but undoubtedly 
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some liquid escapes into the stream. The Union Knitting Mills dis- 
charge a large amount of spent bleach and dye liquor, as well as the 
sewage from their 200 employees, into the creek. The Whtie Cross 
Milk Co. discharges a certain amount of wash water containing 
some milk. The Monocacy Valley Co. during the canning season 
has a small amount of waste, consisting mostly of wash water from 
peas and corn. 

Two miles above Frederick is the Monte View Hospital and Alms- 
house, with 200 inhabitants, for which water is obtained from the 
Frederick supply. The sewage is passed through a septic tank and 
then discharged into Carroll Creek. This stream below the city pre- 
sents a very disagreeable aspect, being nothing less than an open 
septic sewer. No appreciable pollution reaches the Monocacy below 
Frederick. 

Braddock Heights.—About 5 miles west of Frederick, on the divide 
between Monocacy and Catoctin Creek, is Braddock Heights. This 
community is a popular summer resort, practically deserted during 
the winter months, but having a population of about 1,200 persons 
during the summer months. There is a public water supply, which 
is secured from a covered spring about 1 mile east of town. The 
consumption of water is negligible during winter, but approximates 
35,000 gallons daily during the summer. Cesspools and ordinary 
privies are used for the disposal of sewage. 


AREA SURROUNDING DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Goose Neck Creek.—Goose Neck Creek enters the Potomac from 
the south 15 miles below the mouth of the Monocacy River. This 
stream has a watershed of 384 square miles, with a population thereon 
of 41.4 persons to the square mile. It rises in the Blue Ridge Moun- 
tains and flows in a northeast direction to the Potomac. On the 
North Fork of Goose Neck is the town of Round Hill, with a popula- 
tion of 879. There is a water supply at this point derived from 
wells, but no sewerage system. 

The only other important town in this watershed is Leesburg, Va., 
which has a population of 1,597. There is a public water supply at 
this point derived from springs and a well. The town is partly 
sewered, there being about half a mile of sewers which discharge into 
Tuscarora Creek, a small branch which enters Goose Neck a few 
miles above its mouth. 3 

Seneca Creek.—About 8 miles down the Potomac below Goose 
Neck, Seneca Creek enters from the north. This small stream has a 
watershed embracing 128 square miles, with a population thereon of 
54.2 persons per square mile. There are no towns of any size on the 
watershed. | 
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Great Falls—About 9 miles below the mouth of Seneca Creek are 
the Great Falls of the Potomac. At this point the river falls very 
rapidly by a series of rocky rapids. Above the rapids the river is 
dammed to form the intake for the Washington water supply. Be- 
low Great Falls is the District of Columbia, and surrounding this is 
a considerable suburban district. This suburban area will be dis- 
cussed according to the various streams which drain it. 

Rock Creek, Md. and D. C_—A few miles below the mouth of Little 
Falls Brook, just below Georgetown, Rock Creek enters the Potomac. 
This stream has an area of 77 square miles, with a population of 1,200 
‘persons per square mile. The total population on the stream outside 
of the District of Columbia is about 3,700. The first town of im- 
portance on the stream is Rockville, Md., with a population of 1,181. 
Rockville has a public water supply derived from drilled wells, which 
furnish about 20,000 gallons per day. 

A severe epidemic of typhoid fever which occurred in Rockville 
in the early part of 1914 was studied by officers of the Public Health 
Service and the Maryland State Department of Health, who found 
that one of the wells had become polluted by the wastes from a 
typhoid-fever patient. This investigation was reported in Public 
Health Bulletin No. 65. Rockville has recently completed a sewerage 
system with treatment works consisting of Imhoff tank and contact 
beds, effluent being discharged into Cabin John Run. 

In Kensington there are two semipublic supphes, which furnish a 
few houses. A bond issue has been authorized for the construction 
of both water systems and sewerage systems. Kensington has re- 
cently completed a sewerage system discharging without treatment 
directly into Rock Creek. 

Garrett Park, Forest Glen, Linden, Woodside, and other small 
communities, with the exception of Chevy Chase, which derives its 
supply from wells, have no public water supplies. , 

A considerable amount of the following information in regard 
to this district was obtained from a “ Report upon collection and dis- 
posal of the sewage of those sections of Maryland adjacent to the 
District of Columbia to the sewage commission of Montgomery and 
Prince Georges Counties, Md., by Robert B. Morse, chief, bureau of 
sanitary engineering, Maryland Department of Health.” 

Little Falls Brook.—The first of these areas is that drained by 
Little Falls Brook, a small stream which enters the river just above 
the District line. There is a population of about 1,900 people on 
this stream, the majority of whom reside in the communities of 
Chevy Chase, Somerset, Drummond, Friendship Heights, The Hills, 
Bradley Hills, and Edgewood. Most of these towns are partially 
served by public water supplies derived from drilled wells. A con- 
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siderable portion of the population is served by sewers, the dis- 
charge from which finds its way into Little Falls Brook. 

The following quotations from the above-mentioned report describe 
the condition of this stream. 

Little Falls Brook is the most badly polluted of any of the streams under 
consideration. * * * Its condition at certain times of the year, particularly 
in Summer, when the stream flow is small, is almost intolerable. Both bed 
and banks are coated with filth and small rank organic growths caused by the 
entrance of sewage. At times it is no better than an open sewer, and where 
it passes along Rockville Road it is particularly objectionable to the pub- 
lic. * * * The growth of the communities affected will surely be retarded 
if the discharge of crude sewage into this stream is continued. 


The sewage from Chevy Chase is treated in a plant which consists 
of a septic tank and contact beds. The other communities have no 
sewerage systems, the inhabitants depending upon privies and cess- 
pools for the disposal of their wastes. 

The amount of pollution entering Rock Creek at the present time 
is not sufficient in amount to cause a nuisance, but undoubtedly, un- 
less conditions are changed, this stream will become badly polluted 
within a few years. 

Anacostia Creek.—Anacostia Creek, which enters the Potomac 
near the southeastern corner of the District, has a drainage area of 
144 square miles, on which there is a population of 509 persons per 
square mile. The population on Anacostia Creek, outside of the 
District of Columbia, was 14,773 in 1910. Only two communities on 
this stream have public water supplies. 

Hyattsville has a public water supply derived from driven wells. 
The communities of Mount Rainier, Brentwood, Silver Springs, and 
Bladensburg have no public water supplies. Silver Spring is con- 
templating the construction of a water supply and a sewerage 
system. 

' Takoma Park, with a population of 1,242, is supplied with water 
derived from Sligo Branch and filtered through rapid sand filters. 
It is almost wholly served by sanitary sewers. The sewage is treated 
in two disposal plants—one located on Sligo Branch and the other 
on Takoma Park Branch. At the first point the sewage is treated 
in intermittent sand filters, and at the second point in septic tanks 
and subsurface irrigation fields. The disposal plants at Takoma 
Park are in very bad condition, no attention seemingly being paid 
to their proper operation. 

The following statement from the before-mentioned report shows 
the condition of the Shigo Branch plant: 

At the time of the examination Sewage was being permitted to discharge upon 


one of the beds, but instead of passing through the sand it was flowing through 
a hole in the center of the bed directly into an underdrain, and thence to the 
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stream. At another time even this pretense of treatment was not being made, 
for sewage was entirely shut off from the beds and was discharging directly 
into a stream by means of a ditch. The conditions existing at the latter time 
were almost indescribable. 


The other plant was equally bad: 


Sewage was flowing through the septic tank and also through the under- 
drains, and the field was apparently clogged, and, at any rate, was absolutely 
incapable of performing its functions; the result being that a septie liquid was 
discharged directly into the small stream. 


A complete study of the area surrounding the District of Columbia 
was made, as heretofore mentioned, with the view to outlining a com- 
prehensive plan for the design of a sanitary sewerage system for the 
entire district. The population of this district in 1910 was 20,523, 
and it is estimated that in 1950 the population will have increased to 
150,000. From these figures it is clearly seen that the need of such a 
plan for the future construction of sewerage facilities is absolutely 
necessary, and it is trusted that the work will be developed along 
the lines pointed out in the report. 


‘THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


The District of Columbia is by far the most important area in the 
whole watershed in so far as pollution of the river is concerned. The 
District of Columbia had a population of 331,069 in 1910. The popu- 
lation is rapidly increasing and it has been estimated by the United 
States Corps of Engineers that the District will have a population of 
570,000 in 1950. A peculiar fact in regard to this city is that there is 
practically no manufacturing, the inhabitants for the most part being 
employed in the various governmental departments. 

Water supply.—The District of Columbia has a public water supply derived 
from the Potomac River at Great Falls, where a dam has been built with its crest 
at an elevation of 150.5 feet above mean tide at Washington. From Great Falls 
it flows by gravity through a circular conduit 9 feet in diameter, for about 9 
miles, to Dalecarlia reservoir; thence through a conduit of the same size for 
about 2 miles to Georgetown reservoir; and finally through a tunnel, about 4 
miles long, to McMillan Park reservoir. At McMillan Park reservoir it is 
raised by means of pumps, about 21 feet to the filters. After being filtered the 
water flows by gravity from the filtered-water reservoir to the mains and pump- 
ing station. * * * The filtration plant is of the slow sand type and quite 
similar to other modern plants of the same kind. There are 29 filters each hav- 
ing an effective filtering area of 1 acre, and a filtered-water reservoir having a 
eapacity of 150,000,000 gallons. 

This filter plant is one of the best of its type in the world and it 
delivers a water that is at all times safe and potable. In times of high 
turbidity in the river the water entering the Georgetown reservoir is 
treated with aluminum sulphate, which materially reduces the load 
upon the filters. 
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The following table, from a report on the “ Water Supply of the 
District of Columbia and Water Power at Great Falls,”! gives the 
population and water consumption from 1905 to date, as well as the 
estimated populations and consumptions to the year 1950. 


TABLE 4.—Water consumption. 


Daily consumption. 
1. 5 SRE apes 
Fiscal year ending June 30— Popula- galions | maximum 
vice. per capita | over aver- 
Average. Maximum. daily. age 
Gallons. Gallons. 
O05 % scuba edas'ns vga eaep pe B23 000.) 5: 65,4200;000'\ 2.) 134.8. oben. bea Bese 
TOG. ce ee ee ee eee S96 O00 Tl 200 WOU. «cc say <2 saa l= ees Stan eae Secon 
W902. fink sate nett) meee eae 330,000} 66,900,000 80, 290, 000 203 20 
BS 2 Nas ate catenin ae creie ela Sia creo eniin save 339, 000 64,910, 000 80,380, 000 192 24 
BOO ete cig aie aia riaa aaa eae ae 343, 000 61, 470, 000 78, 930, 000 179 28 
gee frat ee Teepe 1343,000 | 59, 190,.000 78,500, 000 173 33 
Ss enters See re beets Se 348,000} 60,380,000 78,320, 000 173 29 
yee mma ont eames oo Reena 354,000 | 62,120,000 92,720, 000 176 49 
Wi to ccd anal ornsee> omar beets 378,000 | 266,000,000] 286,000,000 3173 830 
1 a eet ae aR res “nc es ud 405,000 | 270,000,000} 291,000,000 3173 3 30 
M0 San Sacre riqizete tect dip eE 460,000 | 279,000,000 | 2103,000, 000 8173 330 
Se ear ee 515,000 } 289,000,000} 2116,000,000 3173 3 30 
NGO. scrubs sca em wane oan er Bee | 570,000 | 299,000,000} 2129,000,000 4448473 3 30 


_ | Since the United States census is consistently lower than the police census, the per capita consumption 
is based on the latter for 1909—viz, 343,000. 


2 Estimated from probable future population, assuming a per capita consumption of 173 gallons per 
day and a maximum consumption 30 per cent greater than the average. 
3 Assumed. 

Sewerage system.—The sewerage system of the District of Columbia 
is undoubtedly constructed on one of the most complete and compre- 
hensive plans of any city in the world. In 1889 sewerage condi- 
tions had become complicated on account of the sporadic growth of 
the city. Congress therefore made an appropriation for the employ- 
ment of a hoard of sanitary engineers to study the entire problem. 
This board made its report in 1890, and the plans it proposed have 
been adopted and are being carried out. 

The plan consists, in brief, of collecting all the sewage of the Dis- 
trict in interceptors and conveying it to a sewage pumping station 
on the Anacostia River. Here it passes through a sediment or grit 
chamber and coarse screens and is then lifted by a series of cen- 
trifugal pumps to a receiving well. From this the sewage passes 
beneath the Anacostia River in two 60-inch iron-pipe inverted 
siphons and then through a conduit about 3 miles long to the east 
bank of the Potomac River. From this point it flows through two 
lines of 60-inch pipe to a point near the center of the channel about 
800 feet from shore. The two pipes discharge about 100 feet apart 
in 80 feet of water. 

The sewerage system is built partly on the separate, and partly 
on the combined, system. There are five pumps for handling the 


1H. Doc. 1400, 62d Cong., 3d sess. 
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domestic sewage. These pumps have a total capacity of 350 cubic feet 
per second. Practically all of the sewage handled by them passes 
through the sediment chamber. This is 50 feet wide and 100 feet 
long and reduces the velocity of the entering sewage to such a point 
that the heavier particles are deposited. The basin is cleaned by by- 
passing the sewage and removing the sediment in iron buckets, which 
are carried on a small industrial railway to a scow into which they 
are emptied. At the outlet of the sediment chamber are placed the 
screens. There are made of ?-inch iron rods spaced 24 inches apart. 
Eight storm-water pumps having a capacity of 100 cubic feet per 
second each are utilized to lift the storm matter and discharge it 
directly into Anacostia River. Before reaching the pumps the storm 
water passes through a screen chamber having screens made of 14-inch 
wrought-iron pipe on 44-inch centers. 

In regard to the discharge into the river of domestic sewage not 
conveyed to the pumping station, the following information was 
furnished by Mr. Asa E. Phillips, superintendent of sewers: 

In the territory extending from one-half mile above to a mile below Chain 
Bridge there are four sewer outlets which serve a total of 269 houses. Above 
Aqueduct Bridge and below Three Sisters Islands there are three outlets serv- 
ing 265 houses. Below Aqueduct Bridge and above Rock Creek are four outlets 
serving 1,820 houses. It is expected to include in the annual estimates for 
the next fiscal year the construction of an upper Potomac River interceptor 
which will remove all sanitary drainage at present discharging into the river 
west of Rock Creek. Near the foot of New Hampshire Avenue are three outlets 
receiving the drainage from 45 houses. It was planned to connect these sewers 
with the existing intercepting system during the year 1914. Five outlets near 
South Capitol Street and on Ninth, Eleventh, and Twelfth Streets, SE., dis- 
charge the sewage from 162 houses into Anacostia River. Studies are now 
underway for the removal of this sewage from the river to the pumping station. 
On Benning Road a sewer serving 10 houses discharges into Anacostia River. 


THE POTOMAC RIVER BELOW WASHINGTON. 


The Potomac becomes a tidal stream about 3 miles above the mouth 
of Rock Creek. From this point down it gradually widens and 
changes its physical character. From Washington to the mouth 
there is a narrow deep channel, on both sides of which extend flats 
covered with shallow water at all times. 

Alexandria.—Seven miles below Washington is the city of Alex- 
andria, Va., with a population of 15,329. There is a public water 
supply owned by the Alexandria Water Co. and derived from Came- 
ron Run. The water is pumped from the creeks to two reservoirs 
having a capacity of 16,000,000 gallons. The average daily con- 
sumption is about 1,000,000 gallons. A serious epidemic of typhoid 
fever occurred during the summer of 1914, the cause of which was 
found to be infection of the water supply. The condition was 
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remedied by the installation of a chlorine apparatus. Work has 
been going on for a year or more, which will soon result in a sufli- 
cient and safe supply from Holmes Run and Black Lick Creeks. 
About 60 per cent of the town is served by a sewerage system. These 
sewers discharge into the Potomac River at five points along the 
water front and into Hunting Creek at two points. The chief in- 
dustrial wastes are from a large brewery and from a fertilizer plant 
which reduces pyrites. 

Settlements near Alexandria.—Between Alexandria and Washing- 
ton are a number of small settlements—Rosemont, Virginia High- 
lands, and Dulany—some of which are partially sewered, the dis- 
charges emptying into the river directly or by way of small creeks. 
The railroad yards, with 1,200 employees, have sewers to the river. 
Fort Myer, Va., with a normal population of about 900, derives its 
water supply from the Potomac River near Three Sisters. The 
water is filtered by rapid sand filters. About 259,000 gallons are used 
daily. The sewage from the fort is discharged untreated into the 
Potomac. 

Fort Washington, Fort Hunt, Mount Vernon.—The next points of 
pollution are at Fort Washington, Md., and Fort Hunt, Va., located 
on opposite sides of the river about 5 miles below Alexandria. These 
forts have normal populations, respectively, of 900 and 175. Each 
has a water supply derived from deep wells, the average daily con- 
sumption being, respectively, 380,000 and 100,000 gallons. The sew- 
age from each fort is discharged directly into the Potomac River. 
Two miles below the forts is located Mount Vernon, George Wash- 
ington’s home. 

Indianhead.—The next point of pollution is at the United States 
proving ground and powder factory at Indianhead, Md. At this 
point the sewage of 250 persons is discharged into the Potomac. 
Into Mattawoman Creek runs a certain amount of water containing 
nitric and sulphuric acids. Large quantities of sodium sulphate are 
piled on the bank, and some of this is washed into the stream during 
rains. 

Occoquan Creek and Bay.—Al\most opposite Indianhead are Occo- 
quan Bay and the mouth of Occoquan Creek. This stream has a 
watershed of 594 square miles, on which there is a population of 38.1 
persons per square mile. Warrenton, the largest town on this water- 
shed, with a population of 1,431, has a water supply derived from 
springs and a well, but no sewerage system. 

There is no other town of importance on this stream, although it 
receives the indirect drainage of Haymarket, Manassas, Clifton, and 
Occoquan, Va. Manassas has voted for a bond issue for the construc- 
tion of water and sewerage systems. 
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Cherry Hill—The garbage-reduction plant which handles the 
garbage of Washington is located at Cherry Hill, Va., just below Oc- 
eoquan. ‘The only waste from this plant is leakage from the piles of 
solid refuse left after all the oils have been extracted. A sample of 
the liquid seepage from this refuse on analysis showed an enormous 
bacterial count, but no B. coli. It is therefore relatively unimportant 
from a sanitary standpoint. 

Popes Creek.—Below Occoquan Bay the river receives the slight 
indirect drainage from Quantico and Widewater, small towns on the 
Virginia shore. There are no other points of importance until Popes 
Creek, Md., is reached, a distance of 55 miles below Washington. 
This is the terminus of the Popes Creek Branch of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad. Popes Creek is about the upper limit of the oyster beds 
in the Potomac River. The water at this point is brackish, the salt 
and fresh water, under ordinary conditions of stream and tide flow, 
meeting near Sandy Point, about 14 miles above Popes Creek. 

Colonial Beach.—The next town of note is Colonial Beach, Va., 
about 68 miles below Washington. This is the largest town on the 
river between Alexandria and Point Lookout. During the months 
of July and August the town is visited almost daily by several hun- 
dreds of excursionists from Washington and vicinity, and the sum- 
mer population is said to number 10,000 persons. The population 
throughout the remainder of the year is about 1,000. 

During the summer of 1913 a public water supply and sewerage 
system was completed and the principal buildings of the town con- 
nected with them. The remaining houses are to be connected with 
the sewerage system as rapidly as the extensions can be made. The 
‘sewage is pumped into a septic tank divided into compartments, so 
that the correct storage may be had at all times of the year. The 
effluent from this tank discharges into Monroe Bay not far from its 
mouth. During the summer the amount of sewage discharged is 
sufficient to discolor markedly the water in the bay over the outlet. 
An examination in the winter showed the effluent to be only slightly 
turbid, with no disagreeable odor, and containing B. coli in 0.01 ¢. ¢. 
but not in 0.001 c. c. During the oyster season samples of water 
taken in Monroe Creek in the vicinity of the sewage-disposal plant 
and at the outlet of Monroe Creek on the ebb tide did not show 
evidences of gross pollution, while samples of water taken from the 
Potomac River in the general locality of Monroe Creek were not 
markedly different from samples several miles distant. 

The public water supply of Colonial Beach is derived from an 
artesian well several hundred feet in depth, and many of the houses 
are also supplied by private artesian wells. It is worthy of note that 
during the period from August, 1913, to June, 1914, only two cases 
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of typhoid fever occurred at Colonial Beach and that both of these: 
persons were proved to have contracted the disease during the month. 
of August at places other than Colonial Beach. It is also of interest: 
to observe that not a single case of typhoid fever occurred at Colonial 

Beach during the oyster season, notwithstanding the fact that the: 
oysters dredged from the Potomac River in the vicinity are cheap) 
and plentiful and form one of the principal daily articles of diet for: 
the people in this region. It is a common sight to see persons about. 
the wharves and neighboring streets opening oysters with pocket- 

knives, without stopping to wash the outside of the shells, and eating | 
the oysters directly from the shells. 

Rivers entering Potomac near Colonial Beach.—The river at. Co- 
lonial Beach is about 5 miles wide. Nearly opposite this point is the 
Wicomico River, which is a large stream or estuary. At Rock Point, 
about 14 miles above the mouth, is located Lancaster Wharf. ‘This 
is a scattered community of about 200 persons. About 125 yards be- 
low the wharf is a culvert, draining a marshy area, into which the 
privies of a dozen houses drain. (Figs. 13 and 14.) ‘There are 
oyster beds only 50 yards from this point. At the wharf is an oyster 
shucking and packing house. Artesian water is used for washing 
the oysters, which are packed in tin cans. 

In Nomini Creek are the small communities of Mount Holly, Va., 
and Nomini Ferry, Va. This creek has many oyster layings and its 
shores are fairly populated. Farther down, on the Yeocomico River, 
is Kinsale, Va., with a population of about 250. At this point are 
three establishments, employing about 150 hands, who are engaged 
in canning tomatoes during the canning season. There is also one 
plant which handles fish and oysters during the winter. The water 
used in the process is obtained from artesian wells. 

St. Clements and Bretons Bay.—About opposite the Yeocomico 
River are St. Clements and Bretons Bay, which are fairly large 
estuaries. Near the head of Bretons Bay is Leonardtown, Md., with 
a population of 526. The town is without public water supply or 
sewerage, the inhabitants depending on private wells for the former. 
There are two institutions in Leonardtown—St. Mary’s Academy, a 
girls’ school, and Leonard Hall, a boys’ school. 

Piney Point.—About 12 miles below the entrance to Bretons Bay 
is Piney Point, on which there is a group of houses and a hotel, which 
during the summer months has 50 or more guests, the total population 
during the summer being 100 or less persons. No sewage of conse- 
quence reaches the river from this point, at any rate during the 
winter months. | 

St. Georges Island—A. few miles below Piney Point is St. Georges 
Island, on which there are a few summer cottages, the winter or per- 
manent population being very small. There is no sewage of any 
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moment from this place. Between St. Georges Island and Point 
Lookout the St. Marys River joins the Potomac River. This river 
is a large estuary, at the head of which is St. Marys, a small com- 
munity, which includes a school for girls. Little sewage enters from 
this point. 

Coan River—About opposite the St. Marys River on the Virginia 
side is Coan River, a broad estuary, which, after running for a mile 
or so, divides into three branches. About 1 mile from the entrance 
is Lewisetta, which comprises a few houses and a large wharf, on 
which is a “ fish factory,” where herring are salted during the spring 
run, and during the summer months oil is extracted from large num- 
bers of menhaden brought in by fishing steamers, the “scrap” or 
residue of the fish being utilized in the manufacture of fertilizers. 
Although sewage reaches the river from only a few houses and from 
fishing steamers while in port, a large amount of organic matter is 
found and the mud from the bottom has an offensive odor, which indi- 
cates putrefactive changes in the immediate vicinity. One of the few 
samples of oysters showing an excessive number of B. coli came from 
between the fish wharf and the drain from a private residence. 

Below Coan River.—There are no communities between Coan River 
and Smith’s Point, which is at the south limit of the junction of the 
Potomac River with the Chesapeake Bay. While there are few sta- 
tistics available as to the prevalence of typhoid fever in these scattered 
communities along the lower river, the unanimous opinion of both 
the medical profession and the community at large is that the com- 
mon use of artesian wells, which are found all over that district, has 
resulted in a very marked lessening of typhoid fever and a general 
improvement in the health of the communities fortunate enough to 
use them. The same change consequent upon the use of these wells 
has been noted upon the Great Wicomico and other rivers. 

As is shown by the map, the drainage area on the Virginia side 
below Maryland Point is small, and there is no source of considerable 
pollution except at Colonial Beach, while on the Maryland side the 
population is small, and there are no communities on the river, and 
only such small villages as Leonardtown (532) and St. Marys on 
the estuaries. It is probable, therefore, that the reinfection of the 
lower river with B. coli comes from agricultural sources and the stock 
farms at Church Point, Pope’s Creek, and Lower Cedar Point (Mor- 
gantown) rather than from human sources. 


ADDITIONAL DATA ON THE SANITARY CONDITIONS OF THE POTOMAC RIVER 
DRAINAGE BASIN, 


The data derived from direct inspection on the inhabited portions 
of the watershed have now been detailed. It remains to supplement 
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these observations with material from other sources before sum- 
marizing the extent and nature of the pollution of the stream. 

Prevalence of typhoid fever.—The prevalence of typhoid fever has 
been shown to be unduly high by the illustrative instances given in 
the preceding survey. In tables 5, 6, and 7 are included the data on 
this matter furnished by the State health authorities of the areas 
concerned. After considering all available information, it is believed 
that the population of the upper portion of the Potomac watershed 
has from 500 to 600 cases of typhoid fever per 100,000 per annum. 
Since this population above the city of Washington amounts to about 
65,000 people directly polluting the streams, it follows that the main 
river must carry away every year the discharges from about 375 to 
400 cases of typhoid fever. These discharges may in many instances 
recelve some preliminary treatment before reaching the streams, and 
it is estimated that about 16,200 people discharge some 2,600,000 
gallons of sewage per diem, which has been treated in sewage-disposal 
plants of some description. Capt. D. D. Gaillard, Corps of Engi- 
neers, United States Army, has estimated that it takes from four to 
seven days for river water at Cumberland to reach Washington. 
(Ann. Rep. Chief of Engineers, U. S. A., 1894.) The nearest prob- 
able source of any considerable amount of pollution is at Brunswick, 
from which it probably takes less than 24 hours for river water to 
reach Washington. 


TABLE 5.—Typhoid fever in that part of Virginia on the Potomac River water- 
: shed from June 1, 1913, to June 1, 1914—Continued. 


[Data furnished by the commissioner of health of Virginia.] 


Number 
Number 
reported |7@Poted | matea |,.Popula- 
Name of place. J 1 October, O tion, census 
une,1913,) 1912, to | October, |” of’1910, 
wagin | doit | saute 
* (| ber, 1918, | oP iors 
e : 
Alexandria County . - ..-.- +--+ -202++ 0205s 0s sees sere eee e ees 22 16 23 10, 231 
pass oeles CI Yo okies goss ote res Pog eine Seo ere eee een i) -<-+c0daulacrascews® 15, 4 
OLOMMAG Fs. cates = - Shoe Sas or eee ae le eee b= ess sient illo = > cisin in eles <'ominiale Sines 
WP auIS CRMC o's o <a 25 ag acto terete sarees ete motte Reta see asl aes eee anee ican cs sleet as te oa see 1,128 
Agigusta Comins: 5 cis ok asp e A pide ote eheeb ts - ae 129 109 199 32) 445 
DUSUMCON So. coc 'ia8 = skate ee eine ce aeae foie a ornare a Webra s 26 eee 10, 604 
Mount Sidney... >. nce se ae- bey <6 So 1S suisin. ope ese aioe tems delpinie- Sas - pr bases ae 221 
INOW AHO DGS coc scic cote s cedic nie oe eters retera cid, statement ee eee eiwiers ee Sapa ae eee re) Sea ee 106. 
Strate Og th Sedan ~ So see ee Bo Bi ema niceters weet bri ep ee ad Hamre piseRe E , 4 
BSC CGY. a a.0: bo eve Son dias caleba sues eee = = ae ssw eaten enter cte ae eet ee, See eee : 
cpt eee eeaneagp tency Soe y Eo TS Fe ae 1, 389) 
ee ee ee a ee " os 69 7, 468 
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Wy Mmchesters 22%: 2E2ch 2 Sue as eee ea eee Settee atraletets US foo 205). Seek) wabdele ; 5, 864: 
MUNCIOtOWM. «oes ch econo oe cabot ae ag Oe ae eben lene now elaterel bela nihiclne <a] tts 363. 
SACOM ICH, CHOY coc 5. Ds... «210 Scie as Sones meas eee ere res oeeaeeS oe Bee es Pere oe 483 
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DBPCEO YS wc Aides sh cig d were ickrh oe dog ae ee sates eal Ln ae ees ee Be ee ee 
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RE OR Ceo See eee eet © Sees Soren oee Sere eee Te OR Se ee ee eT . 
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TABLE 5.—Typhoid fever in that part of Virginia on the Potomac River water- 
shed from June 1, 1913, to June 1, 1914—Continued. 


Number 
Number vid so of cases 
of cases | reported | _°stt Popula- 
Name of place. reported | Gotober, | ted | tion, census 
June,1913, 1912. t October, £1910. 
toJune, | ga?.n| 1912, to| ° 
1914 ber lofg. Septem- 
4 *| ber, 1913 
Srna nnth COOLS... 0. = 0 fa 552s een owe cde ee sew eigiseee 87 74 114 * 34,903 
a ee ae eee errr ney eo eer ee eee ee ce Se a, ee 4,879 
a eee BE oe ee ee ee ee eee eee Oe ace se she Beak awe aienors 859 
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en ORL Yes oo oe asso oe ee Sse secs see ows 5 opie ce 2a bce] ole ee oxen 228 
a SS Been nn eee ee eee ae Oke ike Bolo oo 110 
Co ae A es eee ee eee ee gf Re ee: Seen ee 416 
a Na aes ene ae ee ee ee eee eee ee CW pea Seay RRS As Ip. 240 
MN doh a hGad ce ke ss cody on -Saege e wna yeh eee dome o Pee iroctes sieteewi ome 873 
SAG eR Oe ee a ae a eS (Sr eee (eee Ae ae Ae (eee a 456 
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Cee ee Ee OL ee fe eee, @eeerr peers eee Ce ee See 762 
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TLE a toe ee ae ee Se Ae oe Oe eee ee eee 1 TS) gene 5 Sea [ee we ee 638 
EA ee ee eee ee eres 2 en eee eee a ene eee MOT ean ee 574 
A Ba a ee pee eee eer or ee 38 16 30 8, 589 
ee ee ee eee ery eee eens eer ee oe 7 Ae Ae ook eee 1, 133 
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TABLE 6.—T'yphoid fever on the Potomac River watershed of Maryland. 


{From information furnished by the State health officer of Maryland.] 


Number of cases reported during— 


Place. 
1907 1908 1909 1910 1911 

Adamstown..........-.. 2 3 7 1 2 
Ss ctl eras on sonra 4 0 1 2 i 
Ge a ee (4) 1 () (4) (1) 
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759 
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TABLE 6.—Typhoid fever on the Potomac River watershed of Maryland—Contd. 


Number of cases reported during— 


Popula- 
Place. June 1,| tion, 1910 
1907 | 1908 | 1909 | 1910 | 1911 | 1912 | 1913 | 1928, to| census. 
June 1, 
1914, 

Boyds..... a eee ane Z 1 1 La Sse SRC RE es (Eye Seka ees 250 
Bredeloelkesceusxcs sci aleoessikulinices cscs seeeet etree ees ()) -leecsaccelecesectee 
2) ON! Gia | eet ee ES oe a PRB = Oe AN He, Pe pe LE oe Bi) mises. 2 5 ae [Si ee 50 

OSA R OR AR eS ce ae Sa net al eerie 4 2 1 id Slagle ert (Fete caf pat te 150 
Brentwood st eee cee ess See ce 2 2 1 1 2 CS Naa eet 200 
BAK CESVAL Oe setae NSS. oe inccam cn oaearaees iP cei aloes lett ds recht (ie eee 27 
PE aca a poe Boas a Hea dm mcine oltre we | Raion tae eel ae Ree 1 (Geese 40 
Berns wick 2222 bcc. 28 35 13 30 16 14 3 64 3, 721 
Buckeyestown........... 2 12 12 2 3 2 Ose 85 
BEV OTMCOWMne co ances seen meceme se ecaeees 9 3 1 ol (eat epee ee peel lla BE 120 
Burdesisss soe. 5 eee Qe cS So SERS | See eee eee COPA aeere 23 
IBuPketvisvalleses25. cece eee e ence 8 2 0 0 1 228 
pron CAA. < - 55 soc.b loss is eieeetelee iii Spee ys ear ses ae eee en pa oh See 39 
IBOBGCM MAING 2 s<c.c25.-. mice face scetlee acces Pee enter ee eee SS ee ae (2) to oS ee ee 
Camp eprinegs 9552) tise desc bee ORES bee ate es BEESON (iS eos 60 
Capital Heights: 2.22. lss sche 28 1 0 2s ‘Bl 3 Da |e a ee 275 
Carloss jen sha she sete al eee eee Eas eR i ie 1 (A Sale eee 500 
€fear Spring: 225.522 siwile.c cs Sec 1 25 5 ll 1 10 525 
Clarksbuite 35. ss 2S 1, Ep Stee Sees Stick Sete Gy ree Se ae 150 
CHiNGONs a so eee bye eee 5 Swieces Soe eee ES wag! cree Be oie 100 
Cpniten. 202° >2se52) ees Se 7 fd ae es We ae Me gh) Ne ESP app eee (2): -Cre ee ae 75 
Conmgsess.255->- eee DB eee 5 cm |e pera eae 1 1 (Ad) casi Senes 75 
Chewsville.2.¢22 252.225 1 1 1 ie ea 1 (S23 eseeee 152 
€Ciovy UNasei oto sn cin ot ee tote eects tes 1 1 Sn | Sere. Qe sae eee 
Corricany illo: seeks sees ese |e ee 1 0 1 0 i) Se Seen 100 
Cumberland.-........... 121 66 118 560 320 196 160 299 21,839 
Sout ae Cum Ord aids ares se ee Se ee rs ce Re eee 6 1 (2) 2" eee ee ee eee 
“Nigar Cum bDeriandy see cnt esa eee ee ee ee clncaeen Pg Ae eel (Br sit aos eek eee eee 
Dari NOt sss ae nae oe el ee seca | ee pn eae eee 1 0 (LYE* ae oe ea eee 
PownsvillOs=. 2-22 te i aera ei |e ES Te 1 1 6 (NN * #| Es Bae 2 152 
WALCO a cctscccees Bet oo eee lene sens islexs, ater IS) eee eh eee ree (C)~ S| eee 60 
WerwoOod= a2 20 oe ee eee ee 1 2 2 0 (Giza sheen 72 
(DOUDS. Sak oe eee eS UB IRE Bela pel ceed Ree | [te eae b nie” Bi ee Ose 37 
PICK ETSOM ss soe et ee en ae eee 4 ioe recsec 8 (Ute Ai eaeees 125 
District Nos liens Aes teen eee 1 il Rae a alba sneered is EA AN (GD eae ier naperaes Pa ao a 
bs 1g ine Soo eepee ans Wl is esaie oes oem 6 2 0 2 (O)" ~ em emer 1, 600 
Wekhart Mine@ss-..52 sal 2ae eee bases le 1 0 4 A eel” ja are nips ak bs esiocs 
iwlershiG..c ts. ee cee: 1 0 0 0 0 0 GQ) 4ass Ste 600 
EtChinsOns< oo sac- ce . 1 0 0 0 0 0 enh eee es 58 
Bakles Cross Roads:. 22..12 252 2222\-2-.--2- 4 0 tv) O;| >" 1O4ee Sei eee 
Hakles Milles *s3S a2 eae ee ee ee eee 1 Nl Nae Jollee Ar 120 
Minm1tSbunrg.s... <2. .2-- 0 0 dE ene eGe SEI eho meartee (1) 1 1, 054 
WoinviOWiss acco Eee 1 0 0 0 0 Oat 97 
i RG 0) Rica opiate ee grata seen eye paeere tal ph bet 1 1 6 0 ())0 2 Nae ee ee 
Red OniCk: saa 522 ae hS 37 26 50 52 62 49 1,441 
BRorest: Gletie. sc 5 SS 2 0 0 0 0 (Ge Veblen Oa 70 
WOPrest Ville. 3i 0255 cs52c8u cle teeces 2 0 4 2 2 (2) ) ieee 100 
Win b  eoea eee eee 2 0 0 0 0 0 € e eee Se 
ProsG0uren.c.c2 saccs).- se 2 24 19 19 47 21 5 6, 028 
Elintston6.... 3 Seo3.5- 4. 0 0 2 0 0 0 (A eee 250 
SO NiGat- NTCGORICK > sre [Son caters sessed oem Le lesa ors 4 0 CORT See ee 
rani 4 os sc sees 0 0 0 0 0 17 (80°? 1c) Dae ee eee 
Pankstown.iiiie 3 t820. 0. SRR 1 0 0 0 4 0 568 
Gaplands see eee 0 OG eee Servs [epee ease cee cee 1 Sire eee 100 
Galiherspurg i.ccs.cactens| 20 eeees 2 1 2 0 0 (4) 0 625 
Germantown..........-- IglerS Beats 4 0 1 0 Gh) Samo ea ee 250 
Gilmore seoteo- cece cscse 3 0 0 1 1 0 (Qs as 125 
Great Halls costs. sce 2 0 0 0 0 0 L) Serl ls rae 93 
Hhagerstown.........-.-- 35 46 44 46 41 36 19 97 16, 507 
ELS COCK. Ae) Gees os 8 5 9 3 1 5 1 50 893 
Hints Filly ng. 1 Shc Re ARE 2 ENS se | SRA Sf Ro or 2 Ee Sa ts (ee 35 
Hyattsville so seagtes ec 1 3 3 2 0 3 0 4 1,919 
Hamsvillesct-5. 2... £52.. 2 0 1 0 1 2 PS AS 70 
Johnsville.... 222.225.0255 - 1 0 0 0 0 0 Qa (esa 196 
PSS Oat RR eee eae 0 0 1 0 0 0 Gis ee 57 
EENORVING lessee kee 2 3 0 0 1 i) 4 (Eh 2 2san ees 363 
Mensinigton 2. S2s22225s25- 0 1 i} 0 2 0 (@) 0 689 
Keedysville.............. 1 1 0 1 18 10 7 367 
NGOQENOV a tos Sask ceesse os 1 0 0 0 0 0 @) ace eee 
Wer IAbis cose soo fd ose he 1 0- 20 1 2 8 3 0 269 
EQMACOMINE. 62000 5. bd go 6 14 13 46 21 9 4 18 1, 553 
WOMEISDUFL Seo. obs 8 0 1 2 2 1 0 Oecisssss 340 
Libertytown.........-..- 3 0 2 0 0 1 ety ree 589 
DRE eee oo S55. 2 0 0 0 0 0 ot Be ee 57 

1 No report. 
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TABLE 6.—Typhoid fever on the Potomac River watershed of Maryland—Contd. 


Place. 


Mason Spring..........-. 


RTO VIN... 5. < en swe 
LS ats Sa cr 


Mount Airy 
Mount Savage........... 
Mount Rainier.. cha 
a ers 
New Market............. 


eee were neces 


Newport 
Newbur 
Nationa 


ee 
Pomfret 


Poe fo 2 a ae 
ee 
Meeek Dridge............ 
ook ees och oot ow 
Rocky Be Be 
Rohpersville 
meeverdale....5.2.2.2...- 


BPEGOSDUTS ..c25..-2---- 
Sabillasville...........-. 
malver Spring............ 
2 Ca aes 
Sellman 
Sharpsbur 
Sandy Spring.........-. 
Sandy - Hook ants ace 
oa. b.” 


Barston Besisht: 4 < . 


Tr eee 


Westernport 


1907 


SOCRPREPNEWOONCOCHHHOF 


— 


1908 


pat 


See eseerscescereceiescersresrel|sessesecece 


Number of cases reported during— 
Popula- 
June 1,| tion, 1910 
1600-—-)—-Sao--)-daee | ~ tone | ters}, f0)- census. 
June 1, 
1914, 
1 0 0 0 Gaye tesa t nes! 55 
0 3 1 1 Gla ibe age tetas 275 
Feuer ch OLS meee hy a 2 if (4) 4 1,173 
5 3 6 9 9 692 
age ape Paty bo! eee eee Oe bericr! 30 
0 0 2 4 ed ae ender ea 125 
1 0 0 0 (iets a2 a2 ia oe ees 
0 0 BI 0 (4) 8 622 
0 1 3 Sa 2 pane 2, 000 
1 0 0 0-} -@ 1 1, 242 
3 0 6 5 (2) clasrezas: 475 
4 8 6 2 () 2 320 
0 0 Ort 0 2 1 446 
0 0 0 0 Ue eer A 100 
0 (i PRR SE GASSES he: ig ceerrpre Seen epeenenae ae 50 
> Sada ge [ace 8 ees PRC ed 2 eS me orn| SEL Pear 
4 z 2 1 Tn eee 50 
2 0 1 0 LS es Sees ee 87 
0 4 0 0 Or. haere oe ee ee 
qi 0 (re S| .2teste. 100 
3 0 0 0 (Cy wl eeeee ae 65 
0 2 0 0 (Ct gC eee s 53 
2 0 0 0 he Wee es aS 150 
0 0 0 0 Ca) yin bees 127 
0 0 0 0 Oo haz oases 80 
De hese LS. Salt decor dl eet ete! epee. ere eS 
oo eis Pe cle eee 2g eas) let ie eee 52 
2 0 1 0 an ee ee 200 
ey Mee ae ee pee Bote ie 4 Q@) ee 60 
1 0 0 5 0 175 
0 0 0 1 (A el RE ees 100 
S505 22. 1 0 Ciera. A 150 
1 0 0 0 G)ietae ea 67 
3 16 9 5) 35 1, 181 
0 0 0 0 cE > ae Renee eres 
3 0 0 0 ee Of Gee ee oe 476 
Demet era ie sini 1 il (1) re cae 125 
0 2 1 2 cake eee 200 
A ee, Se 1 1 i) ae eee 125 
arene eae yt ae 5 eee Ee Se || oe Oe ERS eee 50 
eh a ae 1 0 () es ae 114 
2 2 10 4 10 7 481 
0 0 0 0 Ane ee eee 180 
0 1 0 0 (Oa Rl eee ee 200 
0 0 0 0 (C0 ae eee ee 110 
2 Z 2 2 (Cy | eee 5. 100 
2 0 5 0 Q@) 8 961 
1 0 4 3 (Co ar eee 135 
0 0 0 1 3 ey Se oe ey eget ee 
2 1 2 0 Gh) eit ees oe 65 
IE Scare ell ap a Reena BS oe Q) Baas 20 
ayia ee adas dota ers 0 1 Spree. 75 
0 1 0 0 ae ee 50 
SE SE EE Reps ee On eer ee CO) toh hing a alns Se eee 
1 0 0 ae 8 1, 242 
0 0 4 1 Cea 219 
0 0 0 0 hy Rae co 
ei i Bree 0 6 0 Q) ae oe eet eee Se 
| > SES Rh ioeh DaS te Oe See 71 
0 5 26 1 Swerlkuss. dé 250 
0 1 4 0 (1) 4 582 
0 0 0 15 44 1 2,702 
Senet Monee 235.4 1 0 () hs Soh 100 
Ee ee 6 4 1 3 362 
eae eas eaten Adaceds HG aidan Oy Be cat 48 
=f ke 1 3 MO Meer fis acelteiawecoatere 136 
GG ee CESS is EP es Carne an SPIE 200 
13 12 3 Q) fi 1,571 
Rie cee Pre bce aaa all sativa axe eR Siretlee tes ae te ee 
Pape E LLG Eee Sein Saree 7 | 3, 295 


1 No report. 
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TABLE 6.—Typhoid fever on the Potomac River watershed of Maryland—Contd.. 


: 
June 1, | Population: 
1913, to | according 


Place. Junel, | tocensus 
1914. 1910. 
AOR SPOR Pere Foe hk ioe ded eee bees ae San ek ee eee 10 804 | 
gC 0) aa pee adeno a iene amr Amn Seen a ent Sh ene emt ete Stet RN Sede, PM EG Ys 0 824 | 
Aoznallenvallon petra ee Ce ae eo ae CE ee te ee ree ae oer | 3 865! 
PAG DOMS UENO Nels c cn bcloatdy « siden s+ o Pag eows wep Bean so eee ee ARE eee eee 0 133 | 
MOOT CEVOCKS SiS cow dns cS droge s eae eawne See So eee ee a ae ee 2 476 | 
PE IOUL So ci odiocc tn waa cel dyn daw e se ahecat hep ete Ce ee ee ee 2 — 903 | 
GON OCOD Gs 6. dca cckions os Sete ceo ke Pin Bb 2 ind ea eee ee eee 10 372 | 
Garnett Pans jn scien gd io weet ein ccs ee ee a ee ae eis 0 185 | 
RMPOMINU GIO 5s coiasoie occ xe cic Pics Th au Seis Caos « 2k RELA ee es oe ee 0 208 | 
PD OMOLSO Getaresn ioe hake so OEE Ee ee Ee ee En ee eee 0 173 | 
ETA D So iids 5 <b win be ce ci ee Ee ack Eee eee 0 170 
DIN SG sy ae oe Se See Ae Rp eee | ee eee es mea ee | 0 460 | 
IS OACOW AY io bags <3 5 oDesk Ee ree 0 73 
PORTAL OWD «ats oon cali dduee abide ck cco MC a oe es se i es 0 526) 
RON ROS Cal Hie cas, eine ARR a RIS ALE ss RY oe De eee Otsu ae 


Norr.—Dr. Fulton, State health officer of Maryland, wrote with 
reference to the above statistics: ““I may say in general about these 
reports that they tend to show in many cases larger numbers of 
persons than are actually sick at a given town. This happens because 
the reports do not enable us to distinguish between citizens of the 
towns and persons who receive their mail at the town.” 


TABLE 7.—Typhoid fever on the Potomac River watershed of West Virginia. 


[From data furnished by the secretary of the State Board of Health of West Virginia.— 
Cases and deaths reported during the period June 1, 1913, to June 1, 1914.] 


Population 
according | Cases Death: 


Name of community. to census | reported. 


of 1910. 
LLC NE RG ease palate se Saepenes on: eearemaes See Sewer 6° Sehr a eh orauam | RAE 417 0 0 
PremiOley SriINgS.. 0.2.02 522g Be 2. 22 tke raha oc ea ee eee 864 4 0 
COD BORG. ioc coke cdc Sar Mote co bh Mes Sots Reed awk ane nie Baeoe ee 213 (4. . Jets SOS 
Oi les 1 OWN 25. eee. oe ee ee 2, 662 (1)... «1. Se 
Bite OPO Me. 2S Rode othe doce 36 om. bans AM ee wn ee ME ae 438 5 0 
eID oon So sacink soba da Sie Coca ek ee ak cae aa cat See Re eee 200 1 0 
PR GOPOL See OEY re 5a o5 os Sede da Bde vas Eases ae Warde tcie as oO eee cio 766 0 0 
(COG! SG IT ened panemaecn (-) Beker (5 oUt Meta ee, Sg AeRn ane Ay mane Seen | Fae 328 2 0 
TSO VSOF . os sco s easels Hels occa ee netAne nnn wade ocLRgha ene. Peck ase 3, 705 (A)... 46242 Se 
MEREUINSOUNS pol aa sbot sha ede dnd. ab Sos scone ewes enh An ees 10, 698 40 9 
MEOOLOOIA. Sa sc va cbt Reh ote ae ne ee Um eee ew cra eoee 646 10 0 
BSW: POW cscs so8 crche cidade. tna s dddesbmeehe vay oase tees eeeehewen grandee 725 (2). >. 4+ Ave 
OOH or Ss 5c ates Ae Pcie Me ince Sa ars os eee ela Rie exch Melos 2,054 (1) S101) Crease 
HOOUINGY «<n dewalt et x Se dnie fe Meide onck cape oo <cla goes ss bomen secret coeeee 1,112 2 0 
a be AS aoa eee BE Ss Sao con Docs Oo Noe BE Co see ee 135 (1)... 4 BESS 
HAMM Erdst owalss.2Ge8.c = he an. ce Sonic oes on EEE Se eae ene 1,070 0 0 
WVAT GOS VILLOS Sees eek Soap has SHER Ree Stree ne eeme eh cicchs nla: Se 123 (2). = sl, RR ae 
Watson (Capon Springs post-office)... [5.2 .. nfs ce. ose dbc aces ce denen st 11 G)... tae 
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The above report covers only a few of the urban communities. As 
the reporting of disease has just been inaugurated in the State, it is 
natural that as yet the report even for these towns is very incomplete. 
This is perhaps less true of Martinsburg and Moorefield than of the 


other towns. 


Areas and populations on the watershed.—The areas and popula- 
tions of the watershed may be found in Table 8. 


TABLE 8.—Tabulation of areas and populations in watershed of Potomac River 
and its tributaries. 


Stream. 


I re ag ee raga teem Rags e's 
EES OTA, Ledlee anal tees ge, Si alee Ope 
nll ag a dy Se es Ai 
A ER Ba a AS 
I ena Be Oc Diy tes = tae ae <a 
ro drainage to South Branch of Potomac 
he Ss Lyell BA FR I ee ai > oe 


0 SEE AS CUE ale RG ee Serer a SR ere 


CO ae Se eee 
Brerb aca pol Creek... 2). no. Jane aa wo 
Brieat Uororoway. Creek. ...)... 22500-22256 52 
a ER ied eae oy oe 
SE Ch) od Sel ES a oe Se ee LE 
RC EMAMG Ain een oe ea on aL eZ 
anciteeene Crook... 6... lene sc cowes 
EREMIOING FOOK or Sone atts oad meek sone doe te 
UNENCISEN toc nt ee on dete ot 
Direct drainage to Potomac River between 
South Branch and Shenandoah River... . 


Total for Potomac River above Shen- 
MOM MARUL VOR Ron ok. oo tte oe oe 
PerittvaGe MN thptVOl. ore ook ae oe tee we 
SEES SAS el RE Ie ie x coop 4% 8 
a re ee ee 
Eh dik 3! SG 3. 2 al a a renee REE 9 gies ate 
VCE TS LO) Ta Serer Speen aes <i) air as 


Direct drainage to Potomac River between 
Harpers Ferry and Alexandria...........-. 


Total for Potomac River above Alex- 
bear ag V8 hh SSS a AL 
TIM ELE ON ai cok cc utena nes datyes dum ve 
Direct drainage to Potomac River between 
Alexandria and mouth................... 


Area of Total population. 


square 1910 


1900 


1890 


Urban population. 


1910 


—— ey 


150 7,059 
114 1,790 
95 3,611 
609 | 10,050 
92 2) 146 
142 3,972 
187 6, 742 
279 8,616 
582 | 45,694 
346 | 28,389 
289 | 42,124 
503 | 31,253 


6,288 | 303,091 
3,058 | 133,699 


122 7,126 
962 | 74,903 
384 | 15,899 
128 7, 866 
77| 92,446 
144] 73,325 
680 | 242,265 


277, 405 
128,277 


246, 856 
121, 135 

7,676 
73, 980 
16, 607 

6,501 
64, 522 
50, 750 


a 


ee ee ee es 


ee oe es 


ee ee ee oe 


ee ee ee oy 


35,726 
20 


173, 429 


143, 959 


853, 636 
21, 787 


763,213 
19, 988 


56,433 


3,256 


2,741 


939,678 |839,634 [545,530 


367,131 
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TABLE 8.—Tabulation of areas and populations in watershed of Potomac River 
and its tributaries—Continued. 


Rural population. Population per square mile. 


Stream. Total. Rural. 


DON BE RV OU ss eto oceans ayes: 2,560 | 2,551] 2,181] 22.2] 22.2 18,5 | 22,2 | 22.2] 18. 
Georges Creek 132). 2. cj.) s- 0252 3,993 | 3,761 | 3,241] 163.4 | 143.8 90.4 | 51.2 | 48.2) 41. 
PU | a mr 6,786 | 5,482] 6,346] 24.4] 19.7 22.8 | 24.4 | 19.7] 22. 
if SC A ee ee 10,615 | 9,975 | 8,618] 49.7] 47.2 40.9 | 44.1 | 41.4] 35. 
BG MOO soon sae he teense sine 4,529 | 4,450] 4,205} 40.1] 39.44] 37.2/ 40.1 | 39.4] 37. 
Direct drainage to South Branch of 

TP OUGMAO RAV OR. 5. i. « 0s. -= asia sis 16,964 | 15,258 | 14,585 | 96.8] 78.4 61.9 | 32.8 | 29.5 | 28. 
Total for North Branch...........- 45,447 | 41,447 | 39,121 66.1 | 56.4 45.9 | 33.9 | 30.9 | 29. 
South Branch of Potomac River..-| 20,670 | 21,609 | 19,572] 14.8] 14.9 13.9:1:13.3 | 13.9} 12. 
YESS aay 2 ene Seep arent 7,059 | 6,806 | 6,248 47.1} 45.4 41.7 | 47.1 | 45.4) 41, 
Little Capon Creek. ..............- 1,790 | 1,937] 1,920] 15.7| 17.0 16.8 | 15.7 | 17.0] 16. 
BIQGUMSICLOOK he ons cn cidn ccaeeceies 3,611 | 3,547] 2,360] 38.0] 37.3 24.8 | 38.0 | 37.3 | 24. 
Great Cacapon Creek .............- 9,703 | 9,820] 9,414] 16.5 | 16.4 15.6 | 15.9 | 16.1] 15. 
Great Tonoloway Creek............ 2,146 | 2,190] 2,229] 23.3] 23.8 24.2 | 23.3 | 23.8 | 24. 
BlOGRy Clee i cero utc cnet no 8s 3,972 | 3,814] 3,790] 26.7/| 26.9 26.7 | 26.7 | 26.9 | 26. 
EROS CLO 6.022. == 5, bk scp a Se 6,163 | 6,183 | 6,148 36.1 | 36.1 36.0 | 33.0 | 33.1] 32. 
HiaeweCreekes: 2s. tage sects aaeee a’ 8,288 | 8,621] 7,947 30.9} 32.1 30.1 | 29.8 | 30.9] 28. 
Conococheague Creek...........--- 30,318 | 30,723 | 29,969 | 77.5 | 72.6 69.7 | 52.1 | 52.8) 51. 
Opequon Creek: :..2-.s 5-22.25. Sac 11,827 | 12,273 | 11,538 82.0 | 72.2 69.2 | 34.1 | 35.5 | 33. 
Antietam: Creek. - . 5 sen. c amas sens 16,243 | 15,805 | 15,331 | 145.8 | 127.8 | 107.0 | 56.2 | 54.7{ 53. 


Direct drainage to Potomac River 
between South Branch and 
Shenandoah River............... 23,883 | 22,989 ; 21,553 | 62.1] 60.3 55.8 | 47.5 | 45.7 | 42.8 


| |W | | | | | 


Total for Potomac River 


above Shenandoah River. ..|191, 120 |187,794 |177,140 48.2} 44.1 39.3 | 29.6 | 29.9 | 28.2 
Shenandoah River..:.............- 97,973 |100,653 | 99,721 | 43.7] 41.9 39.6 | 32.0 | 32.9 | 32.6 
Catoctin Creek i232 22 52 2bo2-- 5058 6,206 | 6,736] 7,009] 58.4] 62.5 63.7 | 50.9 | 55.2) 57.4 
Monoeacy River. .......5 2-000 «..<s 49,432 | 52,708 | 54,752 77.9 | 74.9 76.9 | 51.4 | 54.8 | 56.9 
QO086 CLE oo bn epacach nce pees 12,661 | 18,373 | 13,914 41.4] 42.3 43.2 | 33.0 | 34.8 | 36.2 
COC CO as Fe is ate caer oe Sc 6,938 | 6,797} 6,501 54.2| 53.1 50.8 | 61.4 | 59.7 | 50.8 
Ween CROOK ak Deena St ne aan ee 3,309 | 3,242] 3,100 |1,200.0 {1,015.0 | 838.0] 43.0] 42.1] 40.3 
Anacostia Creek... 2.2... e2ee ese 7,746 | 7,063 | 6,320] 509.0 1.0 326.0 | 53.8 | 40.1} 43.9 


Direct drainage to Potomac River 
between Harpers Ferry and 
PHOXADOTINS 255 eet cate cones coe 36,068 | 33,159 | 31,227 | 356.0 | 304.0 | 258.0 | 53.0 | 49.0} 46.0 

Total for Potomac River 
above Alexandria, Va..... 411,453 |411,525 |399,684 80.2} 72.0 64.4 | 34.7 | 34.7] 33.7 

Occoquan AVL s-omcnbc onteowreis ae Pa 19,390 | 19,046 | 17,815 38.1] 36.7 33.7 | 32.6 | 32.1] 30.0 

Direct drainage to Potomac River 
between Alexandria and mouth. .| 61,729 | 61,822 | 55,004 41.6 | 41.2 36.2 | 39.6 | 39.7] 35.3 


Total Potomac River........ 492,572 |492,393 |472,503 72.2) 674 60.0 | 35.2 | 35.2 | 33.8 


A study of Table 8 indicates that there is a general movement 
from the rural communities and small towns to the large towns and 
cities. For the past 10 years this has been true to a very great de- 
gree. The rural population increased from 1900 to 1910 only 0.04 
of 1 per cent, while the urban population increased 21.9 per cent. 
As the population of a town increases the questions of water supply 
and waste disposal become more complicated, and after a time it is 
necessary as a health measure to install a public water supply. Fol- 
lowing this, the question of sewers becomes more important, and 
their construction follows as a matter of course. Thus the concen- 
tration of the population in large towns results in a constantly in- 
creasing amount of pollution of the river. 

Public water supplies —The towns on the watershed are remark- 
ably well served by public water supplies, the majority of which are 
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derived either from small feeders to the Potomac and its main 
branches or from springs flowing into these. The Potomac River 
proper serves as a source of supply only for the city of Washington. 
There are 63 other communities supplied with water, which had in 
1910 a total population of 516,580. This is 94.7 per cent of the total 
urban population. A total population of 396,285 is supplied with 
water, either filtered or treated with chlorine, or both. Approxi- 
mately 85,000,000 gallons of water are used daily by the above towns, 
of which 72,000,000 gallons are filtered or chemically treated. 
Following is a tabulation of the public water supplies: 


TABLE 9.—Public water supplies in Potomac River watershed. 


Popula- | 


Town. aes | Source. oes Treatment. 
Gals. per 
diem. 
Bloomington, Md.........- 372 Heinset supply, Savage 20, 000 
iver. 
OS a ae eee 510 | Condenser Waterw ork, 20, 000 
a igen ee Pulp & Paper Co. 
mieamont, W. Va..---.-.=. ’ : 
Westernport, Md.......... 2; 702 \Savage River.....-.-.---- \ 510, 000 
meostourg, Md. .......--.-. eR a) ee a 350, 000 
Peeing, Md... 2... 5+. - 2+. eles ee ee CA Smelt Jee Ks 85, 000 
Lonaconing, Md......-.-... 1,553 ee Run and Jackson 150, 000 
iver. 
Pe ee Pree ee a ae 350, 000 
meynaman, Pa... .....-.... i See OEE oe ttAD ioe 40, 000 
Cumberland, Md........-- 21,839 | Evitts Creek. ..-.5-.-.«+-- 8,500,000 | Rapid sand filters and 
hypochlorite. 
mera Wir VA...%- 2-2 -- 200 | South Branch Potomac... 20, 000 
Moorefield, W. Va......--.- 646 | Moorefield River and 15, 000 
spring. 
momnoy, W. Va...-..-.-.. Ope oo ee oe re 10, 000 
Berkeley Springs, W. Va... 864 | Warm Spring...........-- 72, 000 
McConnelsburg, Pa....-..--. lO ARIS, oe bss. ent eo 20, 000 
Mont Alto Sanitorium..... 1,250 | Little Antietam Creek..... 100,000 | Hypochlorite. 
Chambersburg, Pa.......-.- ie Prprimye. fool 0 0s iss - eee 1, 750, 000 
Greencastle, Pa.......-.... A 7 oe ee OC Soe See 125, 000 
Mercersburg, Pa.....---.-- Teel DUCK MeN. . oo occa ccs 10, 000 
Winchester, Va.......----- 5,864 | Rouse Spring.....-....-.--- 1,000,000 | Chlorine gas. 
Martinsburg, W. Va.....-- TG Ges Pen es sce oe sce ose 1, 430,000 | Hypochlorite. 
Waynesboro, Pa...-.-.- — 7,199 ountain stream........- 1, 300, 000 
merryevilld, £H....... 202.2 oS ee PE roe Pty Se Ries 20, 000 
Hagerstown, Md.....-..--.. 16,507 | Mountain stream and An- | 2,500,000 | Filtration and hypo- 
tietam Creek. chlorite. 
ONY | es et he ee ae 200, 000 
my aynesporo, Va.....24.-.- 1-380 tastes OO et ie ae eae es ee 150, 000 
a | ee ere Re Ee i a Oe ae 1,300. 000 
Bridgewater, Va.....-.---- i Oe: | ERE EERE Pe 110,000 
Harrisonburg, Va.......-.- Ce ROSE ee oe 600, 000 
oS Serre 873 | Elkton Lithia Spring... .. 90, 000 
Shenandoah, Va......-...- 1,431 | Shenandoah River..-..-.-.-. 150, 000 
A AP ee rae 1,218 | Mountain streams......--- 250, 000 
Mount Jackson, Va.......- £70) Gowan)? £58.21 24-508 40, 000 
mampure, Va..2....2.455 5% BUA Nee ces EOL ie a eh RE 15, 000 
my oouetors, Vas... 05.4 L344 Iecus LE Ae 100, 000 
Strasburg, WaeA. Rves.. 7 ees a ee ee 100, 000 
SIV Oeea, VA. oe < genus ian 670 | Front Royal system....... 100,000 | Rapid sand filters and 
hypochlorite. 
wront Royal, Va... -s.--.&% 1,133 | Happy Bun. 22.42... ..25: 400, 000 
BcIiry ville, V 80. 63 ss.52---- SIG \epammiers thet. seelss. 80, 000 
Charles Town, W. Va....-- 2,662 | Spring and creek........-. 400, 000 
Brunswick, Md............ APs We ets e 60,000 
Middletown, Md.........-. Genre meester 100)... 2 dens 60, 000 
Burkittsville, Md......-.-.-- oe eee Geaed. 3 ihe lie 5, 000 
Gettysburg, Pa........--.- 4,030" Marsh Bam . 0.5... . 10 400, 000 Do. 
Maryland Tuberculosis 50 | Spring and wells.........- 50, 000 
Sanitarium. 
Emmitsburg, Md.....-..... 1,054 | Mountain stream........- 150, 000 
Littlestown, Pai..c--.....-. DR Tl | ae es 95, 000 
Tarrytown, Md............ 842 |..... rae a oe a 40, 000 
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TABLE 9.—Public water supplies in Potomac River watershed—Continued. 


Town. ee Source. Copa Treatment. 
Gals. per 
diem. 
Westminster, Md.......... 3,295 | Spring and wells. .......-- 280, 000 
New Windsor, Md........- $46) BTA 88 ooo). cao ck ornetiw oats 40, 000 
Union Bridge, Militari. 804)| Wells? P50... 9A ee 8 140, 000 
ATNUPEVOMG NEC =. 2 =. ee O08 ce OER Aco ycieee ee 90, 000 
Walkersville, Md.......... 5S? WS pringcte. 2326222 . 523.25 45, 000 
Frederick, 1 amelie ate, 10, 411 by (odin and Fishing | 2,500,000 
reeks, 
Braddock Heights.......-. 1 OO Os >. cee ath op tates 35, 000 
Rockville, Md. 2. ..42s5 se¢¢ 1,38b0 Welle: yi -2tts- oo. Beas: 20,000 | Hypochlorite. 
Tacoma Park. oni... 22: 1, 2a? PP ereay. 2 vo cy ss: ss aneee ae 40,000 | Rapid sand filters. 
Hyattsville, Md. =... :..-- LS OL AE VIG Sire ies cys pe aoa ares 150, 000 
Round Hill, Va:....:....-- DUO dade OO i bie isis nap nk ce 30, 000 
Leesburg, Mere te 1,597 | Spring and well.-........-.- 140, 000 
Warrenton, Va...........- LA eictcn see CG eee oy. Fae 2 130, 000 
Alexandria, Va...........- 15,329: | Holmes Run. .-....:..-... 1,000, 000 
Waenngton 7)... 0. 5.888 331,069 | Potomac River.........-- 5, 700,000 | Slow sand filters. 
Colonial Beach, Va........ PaPaAW ell Shyer cree one eee 50, 000 
1 Summer. 


Sewerage systems—tIn the matter of sewers the towns are not 
nearly so progressive, there being several large cities having no 
sewerage systems. There is a total of about 394,000 people served by 
sewers and this number discharges in the neighborhood of 63,000,- 
000 gallons of sewage daily into the Potomac and its tributaries. 
The sewage of 16,200 people (about 2,600,000 gallons) is treated in 
sewage-disposal plants. Public sentiment is slowly reaching a point 
where the discharge into a stream of such quantities of crude sewage 
as will create a nuisance will be prohibited, and the installation of 
some form of treatment will be required. Table 10 contains infor- 
mation regarding sewerage systems on the watershed. 


TABLE 10.—Sewerage systems in Potomac River watershed. 


Popula- 
Popula- tion 
Town. tion served Discharges into— Treatment. 
1910. by 
sewers z 

Piedinont, W.Va. .::. 5.044 2,054 2,054 | North Branch Potomac...... 
bike, Mde:... 225... 2. COUe 2, 702 2,702 | North Branch Potomac and 

Georges Creek. 
Broesthurg, Md . 22 ....that 6, 028 3, 000 ae i OPOGISILE 6 <n on ie sien 
Lonaconing, Md >.....5. 50062 1, 553 DOR bsate ir a Wane a aes 
Keyser, W. Va........-.000-5 3, 705 3,705 | New Creek and North 

Branch Potomac. 
Hyndman | Paz. osp.c. 2-tk 2 1, 164 300 | Wills Creek...... Staite S28 
MilechenyeGcOWes ec =. con. Seles a tancee 100 | Braddocks Run............-. 
Cumberland, Md............- 21, 839 20,000 | Wills Creek, Potomac River, 

and canal. 
Prankiin, W.Va. ....... 5.00% 200 100 | South Branch Potomac..... 
Moorefield, W. Va...........- 646 200 | Moorefield River............ 
ivomusy, W.Va... ... 100Gx LaltZ 500 | South Branch Potomac..... 
Berkley Springs, W. Va...... 864 1,000 | Warm Spring Run. ........-. 
South Mountain Sanatorium. 1, 250 1,250 | Conoeocheague Creek......-- Septic tank. 
Chambersburg, Pa..........- 11, 800 5, OGO#! Nese GORSaSS Bes ck eel ele Sprinkling fiiters, sand 

filters, Imhoff tanks, 
settling tanks. 

Mercersburg, Pa.......4.000-8 1,410 10.0 Pe GOs 9h. When oR tence Screens; sand filters. 
Winchester, Vaz isu... 000.0 5, 864 5, 864 | Opequan Creek. ..... ae ae 
Martinsburg, W. Va.......-- 10,698 500 ; Tuscarora Creek............. 


Hagerstown, Md............- 16, 507 2,000 | Antietam Creek............- 
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TABLE 10.—Sewerage systems in Potomac River watershed—Continued. 


Popula- 
Popula- tion 
Town. tion served Discharges into— Treatment. 
1910. by 
sewers. 
BME Nile x cen cssente tenes 1, 623 800 | Shenandoah River. .......-. 
my aynesboro, Va. «i 2. 2i<.~ dex 1,389 1,000: i=- 2 Gt etter od. ededs 
Mauaktdd, Vis... ......-...-. 10, 604 6,000 |..-.. Lg itt eRe ry CE a a 
Bridgew ater, Welnietimen «gris 859 TOO bina OM ae Coe er Ce nr eer ty: 
Harrisonburg, beg AO tc 4,879 4,879 |..... Ae on ce eee tore See 
a ee eee 873 i 9 ae ae ae ee 2 ene 
a Ee ae 1, 218 oT ee IPR EI of EE, I ae 
Mount Jackson, Vaiss. 352% 479 100}. 23. POR Pe . fete en ce eek 
So a ee ee 574 100. Reo COM a cose cones vereseeede 
SS a, 769 eae ann | 
#ront Royal, Va............. 1, 133 il Sse GBs eink Se 8 cates oe clare oil 
Brunswick, Mate... -33-0~. 3, 721 1,000 | Potomac River.............- 
Midd.etown, ere ee 692 100 | Catoctin Creek, Md.......-. 
Gettysburg, 1 SeeBet eee Ra 4,030 4,030 | Monocacy 1 ae a ea mee cae and hypo- 
chlorite 
Maryland Tuberculosis Sani- 550 550 | Underground tiles........... Septic tank and under- 
tarium. ground filters. 
Emmitsburg, Md............ 1,054 1, 500 eee River (Toms 
reek). 
parrytown, Md... .2ccs.. 842 20 | Monocacy River. ..........- 
Frederick Ma. aiid ie haat 10, 411 4,000 Eres aes RRL ie ata 
Bereburg, Va. ...cese ssa 1,597 500 | Tuscarora Creek.......-.---- 
Environs of auelinrion Ts” 17,020 5,000 | Rock Creek, Little Falls | None. 
Brook, and Antacostia 
River. : 
meron Park . exis > osisws-- 1, 242 1,000 | Anacostia Creek............- Sand beds and irriga- 
tion, 
Hyattsville, Md............-. 1,917 i EO Ma Sab Site alii 
ashington, po ee 331,069 | 300,000 | Potomac River...........-- Screens and short pe- 
riod of sedimenta- 
tion. 
meexandria, Va. .......2...-. 15, 329 9,000 |..... 0 ee ee ee ee 
Colonia: Beach, Va........... 721 500 Eqtamine River— Monroe | Septic tank. 
Bay. 
Alexandria emvirons......... 4,000 2,000 Boies PED MOVE niente wise 


Tradewastesin Potomac River watershed.—A considerable amount 
of liquid trade wastes enters the streams and in many cases renders 
them offensive and disagreeable to the eye as well as unfit for drink- 
ing purposes. The most important wastes are from coal mines, tan- 
neries, dye works, and paper mills. The acid-iron waters which are 
derived from the coal mines in the upper part of the watershed 
undoubtedly constitute the greatest source of pollution and probably 
have a greater influence on the character of the stream than any other 
wastes. It is impossible to estimate the amount of this waste. The 
next important waste is that from the numerous tanneries which are 
scattered throughout the watershed above Washington. The total 
amount of such waste is about 600,000 gallons per day. This in 
many cases renders the stream offensive, kills the fish, and from an 
esthetic standpoint is the most important waste in the watershed. 
Realizing that there is no known efficient method for the disposal of 
this waste, the Public Health Service has undertaken an investiga- 
tion with a view to evolving, if possible, a cheap and efficient method 
of treatment. At all the tanneries visited during the sanitary survey 
there was manifested by the operators a wish for a solution of this 
problem. 
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The wastes from dye works, while of a disagreeable appearance, do 
not long persist in the streams and are probably of small sanitary sig- 
nificance. Paper-mill wastes from the sulphite mill at Luke have a 
striking effect on the river and materially change its character. 
This action is lessened, however, by mixture with the acid-iron wastes 
of Georges Creek, the result of which is descussed more fully at an- 
other point. Table 11 shows the kind and amount of the principal ' 
trade wastes in the upper watershed. 


TABLE 11.—T rade wastes in Potomac River watershed. 


Town. Kind. Amouat. Into— 
ee per 
ay 

Gorman W.Va. «052s bce eee TARUCEY win cc ems cet 10,000 | North Branch Potomac. 
Luke, CE eos Tae Papel mill, sulphide...| 23, 000, 000 Do. 
Moysor. Wi. V @a+ .s20k elaccedete reas Woolewaaitl. 02. ...000l ec ove Do. 
Badlang, MG ooo. s2~2o oom eee Ming wetness. £28: ..- 2) oeteen ee Georges Creek. 
Claysville, Md a. 2 <i. .5dcncaens ets] eee HOWE oo. at eect pases « Braddocks Run. 
Allegheny LONG Ls oe teen eee Distillery sos... ss... 150,000 | Wills Creek. 
Cumberland, Md .¢22.4.. <1 5. LOMIOLY. Fcins Sat ees 10, 000 Do. 

DOs oiag oss Be on Sn 4 Sea oeiee Ammoniacal liquors... 200 Do. 

OE i ik asiahs a Stengiots Bin) eee aa en Dye waste. ..:.-...--. 50, 000 Chesapeake & Ohio Canal. 
Petersbure, WevV a225- 4.4.6.2 lee ea PONDER E RA .c ont es 10,000 | Lunice Cresk 
Moorofiold WV. Vet os ine tice eta zeen cheats SOO adresse seine ee 10,000 | Moorefield River. 
Pawpaw, NEV ac ee cae Co Fs Al ee 2. 50,000 | Potomac River. 
Chambersburg, PAGS lesstuccncenat Dye wastes: s..552.222 5,000 | Conococheague Creek. 

DOU Hees Rtn sree Soe see eee PPaDCe MATT Moers eee eaters Do. 

DO twisss sen ae ee CTOAIMEP Yrs sc cierto. fhe Bs- oe ee ae Do. 
Morcerspure, Pa... 2. ....t+- once sceeeeee Tannery si<....<2-232¢% 2 100, 000 Do. 
Williamsport, Maa ose. RU ADR THARS ae oe <a 60, 000 Do. 
Martinsburg, Wi Va er Knitting mills......... 35,000 | Tuscarora Creek. 
Hagerstown, ear as SIS oR Bleach and soda ash .. 70,000 | Aatistam Creek. 

DOO eee eee hee ae Sisrit Oves. oa ee 10,000 Do. 

DO: oe < Svewsi team ss eee oes Paper mill, soda....... 100, 000 Do. 

BIOs Soccer s 3a pgs eee eee Wash water from |............ Do. 

brewery. 
Behe Cle Video tans os ae eee Tan extract works....|.. ones Shenandoah River. 
Harrisonburg, Vasu. 2.20292 fos Paunery:ses joc -33 22 2s 100,000 | Into town sewers. 
PRUE, WV he on 'bc as wos ote Jes cacae nets sale Cae See eee 60,000 | Shenandoah River. 
Lobave Ve, 0.4 . 3282358. AS. Lescee le ae OO. G255. 25 30824 150, 000 Do. 
Barkittsvillo Md... ccocne. soex eae DIsGiMery coo. sees nn 6,000 | Catoctin Creek. 


Frederick, Miva ecopcre ee ee Dye: wastes.: sci. s2es6% 10,000 | Monocacy River. 


SUMMARY ON POLLUTION OF THE POTOMAC RIVER, AS SHOWN BY A 
SANITARY SURVEY. 


It has been shown that the waters of the upper river are continu- 
ously polluted to an extent which renders them unsuitable as supplies 
for domestic use, without suitable preliminary treatment, and that 
this pollution, on account of the undue prevalence of typhoid fever on 
the watershed, is of a dangerous character. The pollution of the 
lower river has been shown to come preponderatingly from the cities 
of Washington and ‘Alexandria, that introduced below these points 
being practically negligible from a sanitary standpoint. A small 
amount of bacteriological work on the upper river has been reported 
confirming the estimate of the pollution obtained from the sanitary 
survey, but the great bulk of the laboratory work was concentrated 
upon the lower river, where it was necessary in order to estimate 
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accurately the effect of the very important and interesting process 
of purification naturally operating in that area. The laboratory 
findings concerning pollution will next be considered. 


POLLUTION AS SHOWN BY LABORATORY METHODS. 
SAMPLING STATIONS AND CROSS SECTIONS. 


These were selected after due consideration of the available data 
regarding the sewer outlets, stream flow and direction, location of 
flats and oyster beds, and other pertinent matters. At Great Falls, 
where the upper river terminates and the lower begins, daily samples 
are taken by the Washington filtration plant, and the data thus 
obtained were available. The next point at which samples were 
obtained was at Three Sisters Islands, in the river opposite the upper 
portion of the city of Washington. These two stations represent the 
waters of the upper river, uncontaminated, at least grossly, by wastes 
from the city. At the stations at D Street, red buoy, and the 
channel station, all located in the immediate vicinty of Washington, 
there are added the waters from the Chesapeake & Ohio Canal and 
Rock Creek, a small but polluted stream entering the river at Wash- 
ington. The water of the Washington Channel contains at flood 
tide contamination from the sewer outlets of the city, and samples 
were taken here. 

The first cross section was established on a line from Giesboro 
Point, Md., 5 miles below Three Sisters, to the Virginia Flats. On 
the ebb tide it represents the waters of the Potomac as constituted at 
Three Sisters, and in addition those of the Eastern Branch or Ana- 
costia River and of the Washington Channel. At flood tide sewage 
from the sewer outlets of the city, 1 mile below, is added. 

The Fort Foote cross section is 54 miles below Giesboro Point. 
The river has now received the sewage of the cities of Washington 
and Alexandria, the latter being 14 miles distant. The river bed is 
narrow at this point. The river below this becomes broader, receives 
Broad Creek, and, 4 miles below, at Fort Washington and Fort Hunt, 
again becomes narrow and deep, receiving sewage from these Army 
posts. Becoming wider in front of Mount Vernon, it receives Little 
Hunting and Piscataway Creeks. At Marshall Hall, 5 miles below 
Fort Washington, it is again constricted. 

After receiving the waters of Dogue Creek, it again becomes nar- 
row at Whitestone Point, 54 miles below Fort Washington. Here 
there is a narrow and deep channel near the Virginia shore and much 
deposit on the Maryland Flats. Having received the outflow from 
Gunston Cove, the river becomes broader, and 6 miles below White- 
stone Point is 14 miles wide between Indianhead and Sycamore 
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Point. Just below the cross section at this point the river receives 
from the Virginia side the Occoquan, or historic Bull Run, which 
drains a considerable area of populated country. In addition to 
pollution, this stream brings down after rains or snows a suspension 
of very red clays, the influence of which may be traced for many 
miles down the river. 

The stretch of 24 miles from Indianhead to Maryland Point, or 
the “ wide water,” varies from 12 miles to 4 miles in width. In ad- 
dition to the pollution from Occoquan, this section receives that from 
the Naval Proving Station at Indianhead; the powder factory on 
Mattawoman Creek, on the Maryland side; the garbage-disposal plant 
of the city of Washington at Cherry Hill; and several small un- 
sewered communities on the Virginia side. In addition to these 
sources of pollution this reach of the river presents other conditions 
found to be of utmost importance. 

In this region first occurs the meeting of the land and sea waters 
with the changes consequent upon it. The wide bed and slower cur- 
rent, the meeting of the tide and current with resulting retardation, 
slack waters, and oscillations, the introduction of the suspended mat- 
ters from the Occoquan, and sea water from below, combined to make 
this section a most interesting and important one for study. The 
Possum Point cross section was selected with these new factors in 
mind. 

At Maryland Point the river takes a sharp bend from south to 
nearly northeast, and there is a considerable sedimentation conse- 
quent upon change of direction and increase of sea water at this cross 
section. From this section, “‘Nanjemoy Reach,” there is a straight 
stretch of 10 miles to Popes Creek, the Mathias Point cross section. 
Four miles below Popes Creek is Lower Cedar Point, in the neigh- 
borhood of which is the uppermost limit of the oyster beds. The 
sections and stations below this to Higgins Point were selected with 
reference to distance from each other and such local sources of 
pollution as Colonial Beach. 

In table 37, page 179, will be found a list of the lower stations with 
distances, and their location will be found in maps Nos. 4, 5, and 6, 
page 178. . 


THE COLLECTION OF SPECIMENS. 


The samples for bacteriological analysis were collected in cylin- 
drical glass-stoppered bottles having a capacity of about 175 cubic 
centimeters. These bottles were carefully cleansed, the stoppers and 
necks covered with tin foil, each bottle wrapped in manila paper, 
and they were then kept in a hot-air sterilizer at 160° C. for over one 
hour, or in an autoclave at 120° C., for over 20 minutes. Vacuum 
tubes were also used for the collection of bacterial samples. 
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The sample bottles for the determination of dissolved oxygen 

were of clear Bohemian glass with glass stoppers, having a capacity 
of 250 cubic centimeters. 
_ The surface samples were collected by placing the unstoppered 
bottle in the holder shown by the cut (fig. 11). Various kinds of 
apparatus for the collection of deep samples were tried from time to 
time, including the Esmarch instrument, which was not found efli- 
cient for very accurate work; the vacuu mtubes with curved nicked 
necks, such as were used by the Metropolitan Sewage Commission, 
and apparatus designed by us and illustrated herewith. None an- 
swered all requirements, but for accurate bacteriologic samples, where 
only small quantities of water are required, the vacuum tubes, though 
fragile and difficult to handle in icy waters, are undoubtedly better 
than more elaborate apparatus, and are recommended for similar 
work elsewhere. The tubes used in this investigation were made in 
the laboratory from ordinary test tubes, but they may be purchased 
at small cost (4 or 5 cents each) when they are to be used in large 
numbers. 

For the taking of samples for dissolved-oxygen determinations 
none of the methods heretofore used seemed applicable for this in- 
vestigation, because it was desired to make an intensive study of a 
large number of samples from the same area, and because duplicate 
samples were needed. 

An apparatus (figs. Nos. 12 and 13) was therefore designed, which 
consists primarily of a brass cylinder of such size as to hold about 
five times the contents of two of the bottles used for the collection 
of the samples. In the bottom of the cylinder are two holes about 
three-fourths of an inch in diameter. Below each of these is a soft 
rubber gasket, against which the neck of the bottle is held by means 
of a coiled spring beneath the bottle. Soldered into the top of the 
cylinder are two brass tubes, which extend through the holes in the 
bottom of the cylinder, so that they will be near the bottoms of the 
two bottles when they are in contact with the cylinder. Another 
tube, of larger diameter, extends about 3 inches above the top of the 
cylinder. To the cylinder is riveted a semicircular bucket handle, 
to which is fastened one end of a coiled spring, to the opposite end of 
which is fastened the rope for lowering and raising the apparatus. 
There is also attached to the top of the spring a small cord attached 
to a rubber stopper which fits the larger tube extending above the 
top of the cylinder. This cord is of such length that the weight of 
the apparatus filled will not extend the spring enough to pull out 
the cork, but when a sudden jerk is given the rope holding the 
apparatus the spring is extended, the small cord tightened, and the 
rubber stopper pulled out. Water then enters through the two tubes 
into the bottoms of the two sample bottles, displacing the air, which 
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escapes through the large upper tube until the large cylinder is filled 
and the pressure thus equalized. This procedure occupies about 
60 to 90 seconds, and the apparatus is then hauled on deck. The 
hinged bottom, in which are the springs pushing the bottles against 
the cylinder gaskets, is now released, and one person removes the 
bottles and stoppers them as the second operator raises the apparatus. 

By using three of these devices it is practicable to take surface, 
middle, and bottom samples in duplicate at the same time and sta- . 
tion. As many as 76 samples were taken daily in this way over an 
extended period of time and dissolved oxygen determinations made 
therefrom. 

When taking samples special care was exercised to avoid error 
due to contamination of samples for bacteriological examination. At 
cross sections both surface and bottom samples were taken at one or 
more stations and surface samples were taken as near the shore as 
was practicable. The bottles were marked with a wax pencil for 
identification and the same mark placed upon the following sample 
card, together with all available data as to tide, temperature, etc.: 


Sample number, ~______-. WAtCe-COMOCHEd, 2h... uae ee Hour, 
~S ari; Pp. BA SOUT; 222f29e oer SIV OJOIaN Bison AG? to Seam 
WY Tk oe ere A 2 ry es IVER ONCE Eo oc te oe ee 
pg se ert a eee ee Current flow, ....-..-. * 
Depth collected, _-______. Temperature of water, ________. Turbidity; iii-ee ise 
Chlorine, _____. Diss. oxy.,__.-_. Diss-oxy., incubated} 2.__., Nifvites tw 
Netratess <3 oo, 

Total bacteria on— B. coli tests. 
Agar 37°, 24 hours. Gelatin 20°, 4 hours. Lactose bouillon at 37°, 48 hours. 
eer ee een Renta nay mane I Soe ee RE oes 
Amount | Totalbac-| Amount | Total bac- Per cent 
used. teria. used. teria. Amount used. as Endo. 
Number per c. ec. 
A GAE SD. $03 sats Gelatine kt. so srre es. ded Eb. COltcy, bs rere Seni i at 1 Soeeee ree fn C. ¢. 


Except in cold weather the bottles were immediately placed in a | 
box containing ice and worked directly upon their arrival at the 
laboratory, which rarely exceeded three hours after they were taken. — 
The samples collected by the steamship Bratton were plated and | 
tubed almost immediately. | 

The tides and currents in the river, particularly in that section — 
from Washington to Maryland Point, are not regular in interval or 
time, as are those of the open sea. They are variable, subject to 
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irregularities in time, force, and direction, dependent upon the rela- 
tive strength and direction of the wind, the stream flow, and tidal 
influences, and hence can not be predicted even for a few hours 
ahead. Moreover, they differ at various stations at the same time, 
hence the system was adopted of starting out for the collection of 
samples at 8.30 a. m., instead of attempting it at certain phases of 
tide. The large number of samples taken and the long period during 
which the work continued enabled the investigators by this method 
to cover all phases of tide and current at each station and at the 
same time to return the samples to the laboratory during working 
hours. 

Oysters were secured with tongs or a light dredge worked by hand; 
15 or 20 of those best suited for sampling were carefully washed in 
water taken from over the bed and the sample was then placed in 
previously sterilized heavy cloth bags, marked for identification, and 
the data upon the following card were filled in: 


Sample number, ~~ --_-.. re "Oole@rne, eves e Ete At Shavit} Hour, 
OS ee a eae: Ae ae nee e soe ICI LTS cc Mee See Ser Peel ae Pee 
RRR ee aes Re spree oes pate meee EES RRR EERE se NSD IE, ET TD 
eS eae OR CMe Sie 1 Re ee ee Cerreme tw! 24 UL) ee Se 
Depth collected, _-------. Temperature of water, ________. Putpid tyre. o.i x 
Chiorine, ____-. oe Diss. oxy., incubated, _____. INIEFites; _.._. 
mrrates, 22 22.. 

Number of colonies on— B. coli tests by— 

Agar 37°, 24 Agar 20°, 72 ° ° 
cttond haces Lactose bile 37°, 72 hours. Lactose broth 37°, 72 hours. 

- | 3 

a | ‘ q ‘ 

S | sy Dilution. Score. 

& S 5 5 

oa < .o) 

| cae , 
fe Cela ee pee : 
eee <The ee e's ee 3 
fe) Sia io a Tolga oO 
a er lr Rncices Rieti «| eal Niles Ele oh Ss ocala cide ainstuceseleoneks 
en ee SR | Se | ee er IE eee ee ee © a 
ae idiopat Oe ee a te 
Celle <scnh = haw a ot ES es ere cay See See eee, © | eee es oe eae ee One te re 
oe. Pied ates OE RE See aes ae ae ee ee Pe ae SPR ae 
Colonies per c. c.: 20°, 37° Rating= - 2... 


In addition to these data, when practicable, a census of vessels and 
the personnel working over the oysters was made, and a large num- 
ber of such records are given in connection with the detailed analysis 
of oyster samples. 

For the purpose of collecting samples of mud from the channel an 
apparatus was designed by Sanitary Engineer Letton which consists 
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essentially of a cast-iron bell (fig. No. 14), having a base area of a. 
square foot, or 929 square centimeters. A 14-inch inlet was provided 
for the surrounding water to enter, and radiating from this were: 
pipes having one-eighth-inch perforation in the bottoms (fig. No. 
15). The outlet, 14 inches in diameter, was connected to a rubber: 
suction hose, which led to a rotary pump driven by a gasoline engine 
on deck. When the power pump was started the water from with- 
out entered the inlet, stirred up and suspended the top layer of mud. 
confined in the bell, and this suspended matter was brought up 
through the hose and pumped into a graduated iron tank 2 feet square 
and 38 feet deep. Pumping was stopped when the water ran clear. 
A sample of the mixture was collected for analysis and the dilution 
of the 929 square centimeters of surface mud calculated. At the 
same time samples of the river water were taken, and from this the 
net bacterial count of the mud per centimeter of surface deduced. 
Chemical studies of this mixture were also made. The samples of 
water collected for bacteriological analysis were also used for the 
determination of turbidity. 

Samples for chlorine determination were dipped up and placed in 
a hydrometer jar. Samples for plankton studies were collected near 
the surface in a 5-liter bottle attached to a pole, while deep or com- 
posite samples were pumped by a small, manually operated rotary 
pump through a one-half-inch hose. <A cone-shaped iron dredge was 
used for collecting samples of surface mud in deep water, while in 
shallow water a shovel-shaped apparatus was used (fig. No. 16). 


BACTERIOLOGICAL STUDIES. 


The bacteriological data which were relied upon in this investi- 
gation as indices of pollution, were the total count of bacteria de- 
veloping upon certain media and the prevalence of organisms of the 
&. colt group. It is not felt that these indices require defense in 
the present state of water bacteriology, since it is well understood 
that these data, in spite of drawbacks which have been urged by 
various observers, do give us fairly reliable and accurate notions 
of the sanitary conditions of water. The direct demonstration of 
the typhoid or other epidemic disease-causing organisms is imprac- 
ticable, certainly as a routine, and other indices which have been 
suggested, such as the so-called sewage streptococci have not as yet 
established their value, 

The technic employed conformed to the standard methods of the 
American Public Health Association. Lactose bouillon in Smith 
fermentation tubes were used for the detection of gas-forming or- 
ganisms as a standard procedure. To these tubes, which contained 
about 25 c. c. of lactose broth, the water to be tested was added in 
three amounts, which were varied, after some experience, according 
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to the card data as to sampling station, tide, turbidity, and other 
determining factors. The amounts used were such as would most. 
probably give one negative tube—that is, one which contained no 
gas. The tubes were incubated for 48 hours at 37° and then ex- 
amined. Record was made on the card as to the amount of gas in 
the tube. From the highest dilution showing gas, and from the next 
one above, a loop of the culture was then spread with a loop upon 
the surface of an endo plate. At the end of 24 hours’ incubation at 
37° these endo plates were examined and all colonies showing a 
metallic sheen were considered B. coli. If the endo plates were 
negative, another series was carried on from the tubes, which had 
been preserved for that purpose, and the first endo plate was also 
kept for subsequent examination. Several hundred of the typical 
B. coli colonies were carried through a series of confirmatory tests, 
which are fully discussed later on. Many typhoid-like colonies were 
picked from the endo plates, but none had all of the cultural and 
agglutinative characteristics of B. typhosus. 

Nutrient agar was used for the determination of the total bacterial 
count and the counts were made after 24 hours’ incubation at 37°. 
Several plates were made of each sample and, always, duplicate plates 
of the middle dilution in the fermentation tube; for instance, if the 
amounts 10 c. c., 1c. ¢., and 0.1 ¢. c. were used in the tubes, two plates 
with 1 c. c. were made, in addition to others if there was doubt as to 
proper dilution. Such dilution was made as would probably give a 
total count of approximately 200 or less. When possible the whole 
number of colonies on each plate were counted and the recorded 
result is an average of the two plates. 

The value of gelatin medium for such purposes as learning the 
total count in filtration plants and for determining the total changes 
undergone by bacterial life in a body of water is fully recognized; 
but where the primary object is to secure an indication of the presence 
of organisms of intestinal origin, and therefore with an optimum 
temperature approximating that of the human body, nutrient agar at 
87° is considered superior to gelatin at, 20°. During the autumn 
months gelatin was almost useless for the lower-river work, in con- 
sequence of the number of liquefying bacteria present in the water. 


It was decided, in addition to the constant use of lactose broth and 
nutrient agar, to run a parallel series of lactose bile and gelatin, in 


order definitely to determine the camparative value of those media in 
work such as this on the Potomac River. 

In another portion of the report will be found the analyses which 
show the comparative values of lactose broth and lactose bile, and a 
comparison of the results as interpreted by the so-called presumptive 
test, and by the confirmatory method with endo and other media used 
for a complete identification. 
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Both Smith and Durham fermentation tubes were used for the cul- 
ture of gas-forming organisms. During the first few months of the 
investigation the Smith tubes were used exclusively; accurate obser- 
vations were made of the percentage of gas formed and many analyses’ 
made as to the composition of the gas. In an extensive study, such as 
the present one, where the variations between different samples from 
the same stations are marked, it is more important to study the essen- 
tial factors of as large a number of samples as possible than to expend — 
energy and time upon what are proven to be unimportant and non- 
essential details. The chief objection raised against the use of the 
Durham tubes is that it is impracticable to determine accurately the 
percentage of gas formation. 

A study of the results of confirmatory tests of those tubes which 
gave various percentages of gas showed that the tubes having per- 
centages between 20 and 70 were undoubtedly more apt to contain 
B. colt than either those having the smaller amounts, which were due 
to the fermentation of muscles sugars by the proteus group, or those 
having larger percentages, which were almost always caused by a 
much more important group of lactose-splitting, spore-forming an- 
aerobes, the occurrence and significance of which are fully discussed 
hereafter. Nevertheless an experience covering the examination of 
many thousands of fermentation tubes conclusively demonstrated that 
gas measurement alone is not a sufficiently reliable index to warrant 
a conclusion as to the identity of the gas-forming organism. Both of 
the above noncolon groups, however, are excluded by the -use of 
aerobic endo plates, and because of the ease of making this determi- 
nation and the accuracy of this one confirmatory test as compared to 
the slow and difficult procedure of confirmation by all the subculture 
tests, the Durham tube with endo confirmation was adopted, instead 
of the less accurate presumptive test. 

Durham tubes were found to be economical of space, media, and 
time of inoculating, handling, and cleaning. They are less useful 
when 10 c. c. or more of water is to be tested. For making dilutions it 
was found very convenient to have 9 c. c. of water placed in each of 
many test tubes, which were then plugged with cotton and placed in 
the autoclave for 30 minutes at 120°. With proper care the quantity 
remained constant and was checked up frequently. 


BACTERIOLOGICAL RESULTS—THE AGAR COUNTS. 


The results of the few examinations of the waters of the upper 
river have already been given. Those of the lower river were very — 
numerous, and will not be given in detail. There are many possible 
ways of presenting the large mass of data involved, and for pur- 
poses of rough orientation a table (12) of monthly averages by cross 
sections has been prepared. Averages of bacterial counts fail to 
give information as to that very important feature of successive 
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examinations—the variation. Nevertheless, from the table, the pol- 
lution resultant upon the entry of wastes from the cities at the upper 
end of this section of the river and its seasonal variation may be 
roughly gauged. The variations of results of successive daily, or 
at least frequent, examinations at a given station are, however, of 
the utmost importance when we attempt to estimate the sanitary 
status of a water. Two stations might give results which, when 
averaged, would be identical and yet be entirely different in char- 
acter. In one case there might be a uniform moderate contamina- 
tion and in the other an ordinarily exceptionally pure-water subject 
to occasional excessive pollution. The treatment of such waters in 
order to secure suitable supplies for domestic uses would be essen- 
tially different in the two cases. Table 13 shows the variation in 
the individual counts during quarterly periods at the various cross 
sections or sampling stations. It may be used for more intimate 
study of these variations as influenced by season and location in the 
course of the river. This table was prepared by classifying all of 
the contents in convenient groups, determining the number of counts 
for each station and quarter of the year falling in each of these 
groups, and then calculating in each instance what percentage of the 
total number of counts for that station and season this number rep- 
resented. The percentages thus obtained are then added succes- 
sively, beginning with the number of the greatest counts, and the 
totals entered opposite the appropriate group. Such an arrange- 
ment shows, for example, that at the Giesboro Point section during 
the quarter September to November all (100 per cent) of the counts 
were over 400, about half (53.4 per cent) were over 4,000, while only 
a few (3.4-per cent) were over 40,000. 


TABLE 12.—Monthly averages of bacteriological results by cross sections. 


[Cross section. Miles from Washington=nautical miles. ] 
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TABLE 12,—Monthly averages of bacteriological results by cross sections—Contd. 
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A graphic method of showing the variation in the numbers enecoun- 
tered at each station is given in charts E, F, G, and H. Here the 
counts for stations and periods, as in Table 13, have been similarly 
arranged in groups and then plotted in curves on a logarithmic scale, 
which enables the high counts to be included in convenient space. 
In these charts the more nearly vertical the curves run the less the 
variation in the counts for a given station will be, and the more 
nearly the curves are parallel to each other the more nearly does the 
type of variation at the different stations conform. Since the 
intensity of pollution is indicated in these charts by the distance 
from the left-hand margin which a given curve occupies, the 
pollution introduced near Giesboro Point to the water as it comes 
downstream from Three Sisters, and the progressive purifica- 
tion taking place as one proceeds down the river, can be readily 
appreciated. Since the area between the curves corresponds to the 
drop in the number of bacteria, it is evident that the water is 
considerably purified in the area between the sewer outlet and Mount 
Vernon. During the next three months there is a change in the form 
of the curves for Fort Washington and Mount Vernon. They be- 
come compound curves, showing along the upper half of their length 
a tendency to repeat the form of the preceding three months, but 
shifting at the lower end to a position comparable to the next three 
months of high-stream flow. 

The river is thus seen to change from a summer phase to a wet, 
winter phase. During the next three months this movement becomes 
general. Stations as far down the river as Indianhead, which dur- 
ing the summer months showed a very considerable purification over 
the condition at Fort Washington, become during December, Janu- 
ary, and February almost as bad as the up-river stations. Indeed, 
the curve of Possum Point advances to a position beyond that held 
previously by Fort Washington. As in the case of the decrease in 
the number of B. coli already discussed, this is due to, and almost 
wholly explained by, the high-stream flow and the shortened time re- 
quired for the water to reach these stations. The first effects are noticed 
at Maryland Point, and even the other lower-river stations, where 
the curves begin to swing or skew toward the higher counts. During 
March, April, and May the upper-river stations show a progressive 
return to summer conditions. The lower stations, however, due to 
lag, show the full effects of the wave of rapid flow. The curves at 
these places round out to a normal form of the worst condition of the 
water, the upper part of the curve advancing to a true proportion 
with the lower part. These curves thus describe the continuous 
wavelike progression of the changing movement of the water and the 
changing condition of the water due to the change in time. The 
averages of the agar counts follow the formula developed for the 
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B. coli results and show that they also may be explained to a large 
extent by the time factor. 

The agar counts compared to the colon jab baecagahiteits —The colon 
averages given in this report are calculated from the fermentation 
tube results according to the method proposed by Phelps—a methoc 
which, if susceptible of error like all proposed procedures, neverthe: 
less gives us the most practicable and reliable means of expressing 
the results based on a large bulk of data. To quote Phelps: : 

The principle upon which this method of calculation is based is this: If : 
series of dilutions are made from a given water and these dilutions submittee 
to appropriate tests, giving positive or negative results, the most probable value 
of the actual numbers of organisms present is indicated by the reciprocal 0) 
the greatest dilution giving a positive test. For example, if dilutions of 0.1) 
.01, and .001 c. ¢ are investigated, and a positive result obtained on the firs: 
two and not on the last, the most probable number of bacteria present in the 
water is 100. 

In the present investigation the colon averages based on figures thus 
calculated have borne an astonishingly constant relation to the agai 
counts for the same sampling stations. In Table 14 these ratios are 
presented, and they show that for all stations down to Marylana 
Point the relation of B. coli to the total agar count is about 5 to 100 
Below this point the number of B. coli becomes so small that the 
ratio is distinctly changed. At Maryland Point the river commences 
to be distinctly salt, and the contamination in these lower areas is so 
slight that local chance pollutions may readily sway the results anc 
cause the observed irregularities. 


TABLE 14.—Number of B. coli to each 100 colonies on agar 37°, by months anc 
cross sections. 


Cross section. June.| July.| Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov.| Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May: 
Pewaserce. 63046 Sth a ee. ee 4.75 | 3.73 | 6.89 | 4.00 [15.42 | 3.25 | 6.95 | 7.65 | 7.64 | 5.211 
Giesboro Point............- 3.36] 3.75) 4.94 | 3.69 | 3.25 | 3.40 | 4.63 | 2.67] .52| 4.45] 3.741 8. 66) 
Fort Hoot ssi fis. 2) PAS: 3. 63) 4.05] 4.01 | 3.10 | 5.52 | 5.50 | 6.56 | 3.75 | 7.23 | 5.00 | 6.341 8. 66) 
Fort Washington..........-| 7.65) 2.17) 6.18 | 4.37 | 5.44] 5.58 | 4.51 | 5.83 | 7.69 | 4.52 | 6.541 5.41! 
Mount Vernon..........-.-- B. O8l ZAG) S758) ict Ae ee te] kOe bid. Woe bio cdots sp ee 
Marshall Hall.............. DAS Sent! 10S \< 07k | one easel sc sel Creer omens Bs TO) lisesi a bate 
Wihite Pom Hos Sesh as sel Le. cS bee e ee 4.60 | 4.36 | 3.58 | 1.07 | 7.42 | 9. 46) 
PUNEIGMOA es OE ies i athe «clo ciee Pecans bg Sate ob aan ee 5.94 | 3.24 | 4.321 1.46 ]...... 9. 70! 
Peswnm Ponts Atos. «dct Cs 4S Ak co al, CGS. Hee Some 2.00 | 4.68 | 6.27 | 7.20 }...... 2. 00! 

AVOTAGE 5.525525 002 2: 4.33) 4.25! 5.12 | 4.12 | 4.89 | 4.62 | 6.22 | 3.97 | 5.22 | 4.39 | 6.34 | 6.89! 

acne | cae | eee ae fee ce ae | Pe aa | renee ennai SSeneeccnmoscanseta| Seeeteeees seer anaes 

Maryland Point...o.. 7/920). SAW iea: 047; .093} .183) . 750) .530) 2.51 | 1.05 | 1.52] .133] . 213 

Popes Creek:..c3 525.0 ee ele or halecauis: - 078} .109) .425) .447) .350) .857| .760} .280} .113]) .14) 

mower OCodari Points 5215. yahaes abe. Se - 069} .076) .290) .285) .369} .125) .371] .082] .13: 

Below Lower Cedar Point..|......|-....- 035} . 060} .072) .143) .083) .313) .359) .121] .082| .14¢ 
Average below Pos- 

SumUB OM AS Se . Ol eek 2 o| Hasek - 052} .081} .189) .239) .300) 1.01 | .574| .573] .103] .162 


General average of sections above Maryland Point for the year. 
5.070; general average of sections below Maryland Point for the 
year, 0.338. 
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Sufficient bacteriological evidence has now been presented so that 
the degree of pollution of the lower river can be appreciated. From 
this point onward the separate consideration of the pollution and 
the purification of the stream is scarcely feasible. Reference is 
therefore made to the section on “ Purification,” for a continuation 
of the subject. Before leaving the subject of bacteriology, however, 
it seems pertinent to insert at this point certain observations on 
methods and their results, which were made during the investigation. 


ASSOCIATED BACTERIOLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS. 


Observations on gas-producing, spore-forming anewrobes.—It was 
early observed that there was a difference in the significance of gas- 
formation in lactose broth fermentation tubes, according to whether 
this was found in the water from near the upper portion of the lower 
river or from the lower stations. Gas in fermentation tubes from 
the vicinity of Washington was nearly always confirmed as indicating 
the presence of B. coli, by giving a positive reaction on endo medium, 
whereas in the lower part of the river where larger amounts of 
water had to be used to secure fermentation, such confirmation failed 
in the great majority of cases. Suspected differences in the methods 
used were eliminated by having the same person perform the work, 
using identical media, the results remaining as before. Plates made 
at the lower stations from tubes showing gas frequently developed 
no growth whatever, or if colonies developed they were usually of 
bacteria of the subtilis group. This indicated that there was present 
some organism splitting lactose in the fermentation tube which would 
not even grow on the endo plate. The discrepancy in the results at 
the upper and lower stations is given in Table 15 and graphically 
shown in Chart F. 


TABLE 15.—Gas-forming organisms from various stations confirmed or not as 
being B. coli. 


N 
Cross sections vor | number of knee a aa 
: : samples B. coli per ot B. coli. of total 
LE Ge per ¢. ¢. gas formers, 

eyes Cmte Cb. ooo kk. Ee ea 770 295 24.1 92. 4 
EEE ae She ea ee a eet ee reer ee 789 254 O.% 96.3 
OLE a 55 ee he? are See are Sint eR ey Se 778 123 6.2 95. 2 
Mount Vernon to Wilitestone PONE: ose... ches ec 851 102 8.5 92.3 
Ind piteeeate. -2e teste td tS. ee ee he 241 123 15.7 88. 6 
PEEL RTE fe Vo aS ok eas ee Baas sete 212 66. 2 13.8 82.7 
I eee Se ee ee ee ee 691 1. 44 mf 65. 7 
I ear ace rian 740 19 .33 36. 5 
ES Sia Vgic! is ne eee? ee ee ee eee 476 14 .16 46. 6 
On PHO CORAL FO... 2. <5 ob onic ms woo se ei 2, 261 052 057 47.5 
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The almost parallel diminution in the number of B. col and the per- 
centage of confirmed fermented tubes is discussed in the section com- 
paring lactose bile and lactose broth results, where it becomes evident. 
that another organism besides B. coli so affects the presumptive test 
in both of these media as to render it very unreliable except in the: 
highly polluted parts of the river. 

A microscopic examination of the tubes which gave no growth on 
the endo agar showed large, plump, nonmotile bacteria. When inocu- , 
lated into another tube these organisms always produced gas, and 
usually in large amounts. Indeed, a rather consistent characteristic: 
was their pronounced gas formation from 50 to 100 per cent. They 
also gave vigorous gas formation when inoculated into plain agar’ 
tubes by the stab method. 

These facts indicate that the organism found at the lower-river’ 
stations, which caused gas formation and failed to grow on the: 
plates, must belong to the large group of anaerobes, such as B. welchii,, 
derogenes capsulatus, enteritidis sporogenes, etc., which have.been. 
isolated in many cases from water and soil. Many of these organisms: 
form spores, which would explain their persistence in the water of: 
the lower river. To confirm this conclusion many samples of river’ 
water, sewage, and feces were heated for 10 minutes at 80°, and then: 
inoculated in freshly sterilized lactose broth. The river water showed | 
gas in from 1 to 5 c. ¢., sewage usually in 0.01 c. ¢., while fresh feces: 
varied, seldom giving it in 0.001 ¢. ¢., but usually in quantities less: 
than 0.1 c.c. Vigorous fermentation was characteristic, though plat-: 
ing yielded no B. colt, nor would it be expected after this treatment.. 
About 1 c. c. of these broth cultures was inoculated into the ears of: 
several rabbits, which were killed shortly after and incubated at 37° 
according to the technique described by Welch. After 24 hours they: 
showed a typical appearance, being distended to an enormous size, the: 
blood being forced from the nose by the gas pressure, and the skin: 
filled with gas. On post mortem they showed the typical gas-blown: 
liver, and the veins were bloodless and filled with gas. Cultures from: 
the heart readily fermented lactose broth and plain agar “shake” 
tubes. Under the microscope the organism showed large nonmotile: 
bacteria varying in length and as regards chain formation. 

These results proved beyond reasonable doubt that the bacteria: 
which were fermenting such a large number of tubes at the lower-: 
river stations belonged to a general group of lactose-fermenting: 
anaerobes, most of which form spores. The frequency with which: 
the tubes indicated the presence of these forms makes evident the: 
importance of knowing their source, distribution, and significance.. 
Many advocates of the presumptive test maintain that they are of 
sewage origin, and therefore have the same significance as B. coli 
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and that they should be included with them in interpreting an an- 
alysis. But even if they do come from sewage (and it has not been 
proved that this is the only source) it still does not necessarily fol- 
low that they have the same significance as B. coli. A different life 
history, and in particular the fact that they form spores certainly 
would make it impossible to give the same interpretation to the con- 
dition of a water containing these organisms only as to one in which 
B. coli are also present. 

While the latter die out rapidly in a river, the spores of the anae- 
robes persist for long periods and distances; hence they may indi- 
cate pollution so remote as to be no longer dangerous. In order to 
study the occurrence of this important group, a simple technique 
was employed for separating from them the nonspore forming B. coli 
group. Durham tubes, which had been steamed for half an hour, to 
expel any traces of free oxygen, were kept in a bath at a constant 
temperature of 70° (fig. 17). The water tested was then put into 
these hot tubes and kept at this temperature for 10 minutes, then 
removed and incubated at 37° until gas formed. Ordinarily 18 hours 
was the interval before gas appeared, though sometimes 3 or 4 days. 
elapsed before its appearance, and for this reason all tubes were in- 
cubated 4 days before calling them negative. The longer time neces- 
sary for the first appearance of gas from such spore-bearing organ- 
isms is rather strikingly different from that required for B. coli, for 
the latter is usually fermenting vigorously in 12 hours. After gas 
begins to appear in the former, however, it is formed very rapidly, so 
that in a few hours the closed arm is usually full of gas, or nearly so. 

Such tubes as showed gas after the above treatment were promptly 
plated upon endo, but the plates in every case showed no growth, or 
had the wrinkled scum of a subtilis-like growth. 

The following is a tabulation of the results obtained by the above- 
described procedure: 


TaBtE 16.—Results of tests for lactose-fermenting, spore-forming anaerodes, 


LOTS: 
| Aver- 
Cubic Cubic Cubic ices lve 
centi- centi- centi- 
Place and date. meters Gas. meters G tnehens Gas. Fiat 2 
tested. tested. tested. cata ge 
meter. 
PS OS EE os EE ee ae eee eee ed NL 
Lower Cedar Point: | 
Sd 7 i ne on ee ee ig: + 5 — 1 - 0.1 
(UBS 4: eee Se Seer Seer are Ut ee 1 4+ 1 _ . 66 0.05 
EMO aeeCG See... hoo on tae eice 1. | 1 + 1 66 
Popes Creek: / 
At vA ae. sees. ARSE 5 | + 2 te 1 fs he + a 
(EBD a GEE ee ee ee 5 -f 2 + 1 — 5 
DS ol ee ea eee ee 1 + 1 + 1 + 5 a ae 1 
1 ee ee ee eee 1 4 1 4+ 1 + 1 + 
SOR, a ee een nee eee 1 + | = ae — 66} 
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TABLE 16.—Results of tests for lactose- -fermenting, spore-forming anaerobes, 


1915—Continued. 
ee ee eg ge 
eet 
Cubic Cubic Cubic 
centi- centi- centi- number Station 
Place and date. meters} ©2S meters| ©S antares Gas pet a 
tested. tested. tested. secre acs 
meter. 
Maryland 1 Point: 
Ee a Sanaa ee ae 5 + 2 + 1 — 105 
1 eS eee oe 1 + 1 + 1 oe) a 
cg ag a EE Se Mile A EE 1 + 1 + 1 Sai i ea 8 1 
Rp Pee eee eee 1 + 1 le 1 ae para’ 
BEANS AM acai os poms Gee eee ae 1 + 1 ae 1 ae 66 
Sandy Point 
gl ie re oe ees eres 1 + 1 “P 1 - . 66 . 66 
Possum Point: 
a ip 7 eee ea ine hedag een Dey Poke 1 + 1 + 1 fe vs 
LS, eS ee ep oe 1 + 1 + 1 ae 4, Vat i 
MON GUESS as nee eee 1 + 1 + 1 43 a7? ae 
PA BE Ps = nin ode 4m ie NSE «dan 1 + 1 + 1 = . 66 
Indian Head: 
DEE Adonis oin'« dria oie gids gp ae 1 + 1 _ 1 a aaa 
bg ee 2 Cae era ate PE 1 + 1 + 1 =e . 66 
OR En een ee one i + 1 + 1 aloe ie | 6 
Meee aa ee Sec 0. nev aniiae sleet 1 + 1 _ fre . 33 
BRE 8 28 ig go> ee fel cog bang 1 + 1 + 1 = . 66 
Whitestone Point: 
est eS Re at ee 1 + 1 + 1 66 
BEBE TAO Sas fcc scitge tas te ban tae 3 1 + 1 - 1 - . 33 56 
LG eens Seine 1 + 1 + 1 — |..66 
Marshall Hall: 
ae | Seenies ae oer eee 1 a 1 + 1 _ 66 
MOIS EO: sean ooo eee he eee. 3 + 3 4. 4 43 ae 
BERS Panini mwacey cnet el EY a} + 4} + 4} — 11.33 
cE Se Smt era Cai AGP, 4 + 4 + 4 + ee 66 
be eon aan tel Se Paes a 4 = 4 a 4 a . 66— is 
Mar. 31.............. 2-2-2022 2200- a] + 4] + 4} — | 1.33 
Ap r. 2 MES SSE S SPSS EN Res Sn aihen sce Sie) Bi ei mie $ ae 4 + de D 2 + 
ADF. 8.-.--0-0-2- 222-222-222 eee .f + ‘$] + Sl sited ie hak 
Fort Washington 
oe eee aE a 4 We pe 1 + 1 + 1 + i 2he 
Mar. 20..........-- 2-222-222-2225 41 4) + | — | 1.33 
PERE SS 1s cds te. eee ee 4 + 3g + 3 + > **4: 
ED On cine cpg See Ep 3 + 3 = 2 == . 66 1.4 
Mar. 30...........-..--2. 2-2-2202. i i 4} + #} — | 1.33 . 
Mar. 31............-.2-22.2-22+22. 4; + A] + — | 1.33 
Apr. ” BORE OOD en nea Soo Sats et 3 + 2 Sai cena, aajecestees eee 
Se See Bhat es de a eee eke 2 a 2 ae 2 aim As 33 
Fort Foote: 
Es eer rere” oe zt + 1 + 1 + = 
Mar. 20..........--2.2-2222-22222, 2 las a 4) + 4} — | 1.33 
Mar. 23............ 2. 2.2.22 222222. Sars 4} + 4} — | 1.33 
he | Basse RAM SRL EE Sch | + | + yo OR 1.5 
Re aoe oA Scie came eee 3 a 4 + 4 + 2a 
Beotersts sce cee flak. oe ee ee 47> -+ 4 = 3 Lae, 66 
UE aes ni nnn mee oie ne stan 4) + Se ae ees AT oh ee ees 2 
APr. 3.2.2... 2... 22s. eee eee Recs $s] + 4} — | 1.33 
Giesboro Point: 
OP GOs ek ebcie seks, Nae ie 1 -b 1 + 1 4. ok 
Mar. 20..........--.2.202 se eeee ee 4} + 4; - 4} — | .66 
Mar. 23..........---2. 2-222 ee ee ena 4} + 4} + | 1.33 
MOE. 26... fs own ines occ 4} + gs] — 4} — . 66 ; 
Mar. 30...........2.2-2-202222 25. ee 4{ + 4} — |1,33 
bd cies See ere eens ie ae a 4] = 4/ — . 66— 
5 ee ee ee 4) + es 8 lied: 1 
ADE. 3. « «eee eee eee bi out $] - s| — | .66 
Red a, above Anacostia River: 
Te NEU mdeta as icles. ara mi tinsa) Herona, atesoreie 1 -+ 1 _ 1 = . 66 
Mar. 20 see eset eee eee eee eee eee eee 8 ips 4/ + ieee teas 0 aaa 
So ee ee eee eee oan oi 4} + 4} + 9 Bae ew ee 
Mar. 25........-.2.2-222222222205- aus 4| + Me: a ee» 1.4 
Mar. 30..........-.2.22.22222.2055 $4 4) + Sere 
MRE IS to 2 ibs, ee LAS Loe a4] + SS 2. to 66 
Bp. Be, coat ke eee 4]) + SEES ORES ceictan <7 1 
oe + g) + 4) = Tig 
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TABLE 16.—Results of tests for lactose-fermenting, spore-forming anaerobes, 
1915—Continued. 


i ee pS 


Aver- 
Cubic Cubic Cubic age ; 
centi- centi- centi- number) Station 
Place and date. meters| ©#5: | meters Gas. | meters Gas. ts aver- 
tested. tested tested ee 
meter. 
Red veg above railroad bridge: 
JUGS DS es, Sa ei ae ee ne i; + 1 + 1 _ 0. 66 
Mar. 20 Lele atau Shs nip kis sth anc xine 2 4 + , or. 2 + 
) SNR ee pane ee ieee: 4 ~ 3 a 4 _ 1.33 
LEO Th a ne re nee nae $ + 4 + 4 = 1,33 
(LEAS ape ee So Sai AS See Se 4 + 3 + 3 — 1.33 
OE ee ee oe eee ee a + 4 + 4 — Las 
aoe. ELIT ES Oe SN oe 3 a 4 Le A ae fap Sach 1 
ane and D Streets: - a 3 + : = 
Oo) See SSP ee See Se 1 + 1 + 1 + 1 + 
by ee ee 3 + 3 — 4 - . 66 
Mar. 23 SO re eT 4 ~ 4 + 4 _ 1. 33 
oy eS ee ee eee ee aoe @ be Se pre 7 8 
ee ee et eer ol 4 + 4 + 4 — 1, 33 
Mar. 31......----.-------+---++++- ki) + 4| + fbi ac" bh 
ae a re a4, + tee eee oo 1 
Lo Ses ee he ee ; + d _ a _ 
Three Sisvers: z 7 - 
3) SS A eee ee 1 + 1 B 1 ~ . 66 
Mar. 23......---.----+-----+-+-++- 4] + 4} + a ee ee 
LE | ee eee ee 4), + Ai + eas ke 
Mar. 20.......--..-+----+---+--++- a} + A} + | ’.— |hee 
a ee eee at | ae Rat here Bee 
ae tt a Se oe 4| + oR ica eae is ah kets 1 
SS See oe + 1.33 
ap ag 2 mouth: . 4 + ; * 
2 US US CS ee ee 1 + 1 = if 1 
oS i re eee eee 1 % 1 s 1 Es 1 bi 
Rock Creek above Chevy Chase 
yoo 
ido es RS i eee ee ee i + 1 ae 1 1 
Rock Pha: below Chevy Chase sf Ba 
Branch: 
May 8......---..---<2--+2++++---- 1 oo 1 - 1 £ { + 
. eek north end Rock Creek 
ae bec in Sie wie nee er ew amianee oon 1 + 1 4 1 4 1 + 
a Branch at Rock Creek: 
Pee Leet eebdllate | + 1 + { = 3 1 + 
Falls ek at Wisconsin Avenue: 
May 8......------------72-----5-- 1 * 1 + 1 ae ce: 
— River at Bennings Branch: 
May 8....---------------+20--+-- 1 + 1 ao 1 a ee ee | 
Potomac ae Harpers Ferry: 
May 5....:..----------2---0--+---| 5 + 3 aa 2 of .& 4 
See a oe eee 5 + . {| + 2 = oe we 
Diy 6. oa. = = nnn st ena stn <=2 5 + 3); — 2 wane ot 
ie SPs 23 552 Sth Feces oko see 5 + 3 + 2 ee J5 
eee es oe 5 + 3 + 2 + -5 + 
Das) £253 Os. eee 20d ---- as 5 + 3 Hh 2 2 "Wiis 
Shenandoah at Harpers Ferry: | 
Bey Da aie = nn wnt eee wen esse ane 5 + | 3 + 2 4. a2 © 
ere Eee eer. aoe 5 + 3 oo 2 ae a 8 
ig eee bbs. Atte <b fesast ie 5 + 3 a 2 = b= 
May 6... 2. ---+ <2 0325 /0-> s-2 =" 5 + 3 — 2 a ci 
Wate ea et . eh ee eee 5 + 3 — 2 2: fe aes 
Bye ees ie es we na | 5 ae 3 + 2 + 54 
i. ee ee ee See 5 + | 3 a 2 he 6 + 
Canal - Harpers Ferry: | 
Bila. phad- 220 anit ih abot 5 hf 3 — 2 _ ,o-— 
* sh aries at Bridge below Magnolia: 
Mary Bu. ci dh 3 Loess ob 5 3 + 2 in ¥ gee 
Potomac, bridge at Magnolia: 
Le ee i) ae 3 ss 2 _ bo- 
Potomae, pads a above Magnolia: 
ag a La EE, a sh bap caddadin de « Sais 5 + 3 + 2 a 5 + 
Little Cacapon Creek: 
MY Bana. oon non nnnee- ao esos sos 5 = 3 + 2 + 5+ 
South Branch of Potomac above 
North Branch: 
May 4 5 + 3 _ 2 + 5 
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TaBLE 16.—Results of tests for lactose-fermenting, spore-forming «anaerobes, 


1915—Continued. 
ep peepee enone 
Aver- 
age 
Cape pees —_— number] Station 
centi- centi- k centi- ? 
Place and date. meters Gas thoters Gas. meters Gas 7 — 
tested. tested. tested. conti. : 
meter. 
North Branch of Potomac above 
South Branch: 
ht el ot anne ae Oe a eee 5 + 3 + 2 4+. |.005, Atlante. - 
Potomac below Piedmont: 
yc See PO Be ee eee ee ieee eee eee 1 -b 1 — Z: — RAS: 0. 33 
Potomac above pulp mill at Luke: 
ire LHI MOST oo a aie hes Sp oe ne Pagiae —_ 1 _ 1 — So ee 
Georges Creek above bridge at Poto- 
mac: 
Pete sche Meneetse ee eee ee 1 + 1 ae 1 = 66 66 
SS ea: ee ae A ae a eee EN ee Me, COMES One 5 WRT s, PE ee ge Lene 2 
SEWAGE. 
ee ee ee 
MariNOs fest a ee Ee ee 0.1 oa 0.1 a 0.1 + 10+ 55 
Mar POEs. oo anes Ode een ee - 05 + - 05 “fe - 05 +e 72, Oo ie a 
GS ee ee ee - 05 + 05 + 05 + 7. ad (en See 
fC Be. Ta oa Rate nas ER ae Dt - 05 + 05 aig 05 + LOTT 5 tae o's = 
LTT Ii 4 as ON cies ee See Cian - 05 + - 05 ao - 05 + 205= en 
Matiaeetl..-*- bie ce ee - 05 + - 05 + - 05 + ZO soe 
Ope ee ee ee eS 05 + - 05 + - 05 + 20a aie eee os 
U2 0c, Sa ae ie ee ae a .O1 + -01 oF 01 + 1004.5. 
BOs seer oe, ko a 01 + - Ol + 01 ++ LOOSE Ae a ce 
Mar eO rics. edna neste isomers. O 01 “+ Ol a 01 + LOOSE aes. 
‘EC RENGE Ee See eile By Senate Maer 01 + - 01 + O01 + TOOsb Tee ce 
bi Oe) te, Oa i Sani mae Sones Sites 01 4 01 a -01 + 1004- ls oe oe 
Te SOR nite ale Sigs, bias OS, We lems Gece .01 “+ .01 + .01 _ 66--, | ee 
BG) RCS (Ne cae ie Bi AeA aM lear a Ug 01 + -01 + -01 ~ (ae | Sera 
Math ed . 001 — .001 = -001 _ LOOM aise 
ep ieiairineicseet HG Gaile See oe a yal - 001 _ - 001 _ -001 ~~ 1002S ee 
CANAL MUD, CUMBERLAND. 
Apr he Be 6 Gen +] 0.0001 +  |0.0001 + | 100000 | 500000 
RR et to ROE eee . 00001 + - 00001 ++ - 00001 ooo 1000000 |........ 
ES a ee ee eee 


LAKE GORDON WATER. 


Altogether nearly 150 samples were collected from about 40 sources 
and 8 or more tubes made on each sample. These sources range 
from sewage and mud to water with varying degrees of pollution, 
including filtered and treated water. The number of spores in the 
river water determined by this method is remarkably constant. Un- 
like B. coli, which varies many thousand per cent, from several 
hundred per ec. c. to less than 1 in 10 ¢. c., according to the intensity 
of pollution, these spores were found often in the best river water in 
10 c. c. and seldom showed an average much above 4 or 5 per ¢. ¢. 
The averages at stations between Lower Cedar Point and Washing- 
ton, representing water exceedingly pure and water highly polluted, 
are plotted in Charts E and F, and they show comparatively little 
difference. Their number furnishes no clue in this case to the degree 
of pollution and purification, as does the number of B. coli. 
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The results from other parts of the river are of a similar nature. 
Spores of gas-forming organisms are found in from 1 to 5 «. ¢. of 
water taken at points extending almost to the headwaters of the 
Potomac. Lake Gordon, formed by damming Evitts Creek, which 
flows through a comparatively uninhabited watershed, shows these 
organisms ordinarily in1c.c. This lake is used as the water suoply 
of Cumberland, and even after treatment with hypochlorite and 
filtering the water still contains these organisms in 10 c. c. It would 
seem from these tests, which cover a large territory and consistently 
show these spores in from 1 ¢. c. to 10 ¢. ¢., and do not vary with the 
condition of the water to any considerable extent, that their signifi- 
cance can not be the same as BP. coli. 

The generally uniform distribution of organisms of this group in 
surface waters, even in those not highly contaminated with sewage 
and with no considerable increase in polluted waters, indicates that 
this group is not, as has sometimes been supposed, an organism char- 
acteristic of the intestine. Though found in proportion similar to 
that of the hay-bacillus group in feces, this means, probably, as in 
the latter case, that it may grow there as well as in other places. It 
is an organism similar to B. sudtilis in many respects, except that 
it is anaerobic. Indeed, certain members of the group are known to 
live in large numbers in soil. It appears likely, therefore, that it 
ean develop in any oxygen-free material rich in organic matter. 
Tests on sewage show the spores to the number of less than 100 per 
ce. c.—a thousand fold fewer than the number of the characteristic 
form B. coli. Tests on the digested sewage sludge, constituting the 
mud at the head basins of the Chesapeake & Ohio Canal, on the 
other hand, show about 500,000 per ¢. c. The rich putrefying mud 
in this case seems to furnish a natural habitat for their growth. 
These organisms are also found in mud from oyster beds on the 
ocean side of Fishermans Island, Va. 

These observations are in complete accord with work reported 
elsewhere. Houston, in England, accurately described the same phe- 
nomena; Savage summarizes a large number of results by differ- 
ent workers demonstrating the general distribution of the anaerobic 
spore-forming group. Besides being found in feces, sewage, and 
water, it has been isolated from foodstuffs, such as wheat, oats, rice, 
oatmeal, and wheat flour, milk, grains and seeds, salted cod, canned 
foods, oysters, as well as from road dust, etc. Savage says: 

The evidence available shows that it is absent, or relatively absent, from 
sources which have never been contaminated, but that it is fairly prevalent in 
sources the pollution of which had taken place even at a long antecedent period. 

The important bearing of these facts on the presumptive test must 
be apparent. A fairly small uniform distribution of the spores in a 
water receiving large amounts of sewage and subsequently purify- 
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ing itself would give just the effect shown on Chart E. Where the 
number of &. coli is large compared with the anaerobes the latter are 
lost in the high dilutions necessary to determine the gas formers 
present, consequently all the tubes show B. coli and the presumptive 
test is efficient. Where the number of &. coli diminishes, but the 
spores persist, the proportions become more nearly the same, and the 
gas which some of the tubes show is due to anaerobes which will not 
grow on an aerobic endoplate. Just at those places where the water 
seems to be on the border between a good and doubtful water the pre- 
sumptive test fails, for the spores alone indicate merely remote pol- 
lution. This effect has been very strikingly shown in the report of the 
International Joint Commission on the Pollution of Boundary 
Waters, where large areas of lake water have been polluted locally 
and most of the B. coli have died out. (Table 17.) 

The increasing use of hypochlorite for disinfecting water supplies 
has brought up the same question. Waters which previous to disin- 
fection. show B#. colt consistently in small amounts, also show gas in 
1c. c. to 10 ¢. c. after disinfection. It is relatively easy to kill the 
B. colt in the water, but to kill the spores would require an excessive 
amount of chlorine. The organisms have been reported from water 
at Grand Forks, N. Dak., after treatment, at Cumberland, Md., at 
Baltimore, Md., and undoubtedly have been noticed in many other 
places where hypochlorite is used. 


TABLE 17.—Gas producers, St. Johns River? 


Average per 100 ¢c. c. by Average per 100 ¢. c. by 
Phelps method. Phelps method. 
Num- Num- 

Sampling point ees Anaer- || S@mpling point pats Rinaoes 

No. ples ary Typ- | obic | No. ples —_ Typ- | obic 

taken, aed Sa gas) | taken, fae: ‘eto: gas 

-coli,} pro- | . coli. TO- 
ducers. ducers. | ducers. Se 
| Scere ate, as 0S 21 467 65 = 1 | ae ee ea 21 476 31 445 
Dd’ si. Se ae Sas 21 647 160 ABT hl WR dies ss Borg. wp 21 480 117 363 
re Ne, ite is 21 566 70 A9G Tl AO Sarena tears c 21 467 117 350 
Ce te ee ge 20 472 167 B05 120 5: ate ss 21 600 155 445 
se aera 2, SAN 21 536 160 “ag | Es eee a erie 21 520 103 417 
Gre ctnseatay a 21 643 112 Bok Wee. aad a ee 21 566 112 454 
SERIE oi a 21 515 155 | it Ses ee 21} 1,086 725 361 
Bierce segs Was 21 730 250 ASQ Wi 24 sccrcp cera an.c 0. « 21 695 202 493 
ees eine he ee a 21 433 18 ALG 2a so oceek a aeeee 21 614 112 502 
tas So ee 21 433 112 Seb ZO newind sc. eee 21 601 117 484 
| 1 ihe ier eS 21 519 57 a) Gi | iy Re ip 21 524 57 467 
Dl SoS vies 22 Pacis 21 600 61 Ce cee eeece ee 20 540 254 286 
Lome cones oe oe eee 21 519 74 zs all a?! J eae Rm a 21 | 1,090 631 359 
LSS SOE 2 21 561 103 A595, 308, Joerarat: = Passe 20 476 112 364 
LSet EE AS 21 566 164 402 ci vesicncockiee hese 21 480 112 364 
Oreck coins aos 21 604 155 MAGS Oeste 5 aisratap winieiacd 21 528 70 458 


1 Progress Report of the International Joint Commission in re The Pollution of Boundary Waters. 


The following table by George T. Palmer, taken from the report 
on the water supply of Trenton, N. J., indicates the same condition 
after treatment, where only the presumptive test was used. 
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River. Reservoir. 
Sample. Inlet. Outlet. 
Number Per cent 
of tubes. | positive. Number | Per cent | Number | Per cent 
of tubes. | positive | of tubes. | positive. 
foe: | 
0.01 60 Ee EDS ee cee See eee RUNS eee oh Tee ee te 
0.1 64 61 5 5 20 
1.0 64 98 33 3 27 11 
Sa ee eae 125 33. 17 22 
1 eal Sa EA Se Read eee 5 5 80 
TABLE 18. 


In his investigation of drinking waters on trains Dr. Creel, of this 
service, found a large percentage of the waters containing this 
organism in 1c. c. to 10 ¢. ¢. and B. coli absent. Probably this is 
due to trains receiving water at towns using hypochlorite in their 
supplies. Dr. Creel made a rather intensive study of these organisms. 

Although the presumptive test may be allowable where the pollu- 
tion is considerable and the number of B. coli is large, there are 
many places where it would give very erroneous results. In the 
examination of oysters and the water over the beds, where the pollu- 
tion is remote and where the standards of purity are very rigid, the - 
conditions are just such as to obtain a large number of positive pre- 
sumptive tests, although colon bacilli are comparatively few. Savage 
quotes a case where, of 65 samples of shellfish, 15 showed B. enteri- 
tidis sporogenes, while B. coli was present in only two samples. 
Similar results were obtained in the present investigation, where in 
665 sets of tubes, made from oysters from polluted and clean sources, 
the average number of &. coli was less than 60 per cent of the total 
number of gas formers. 

Conclusions: 1. The reliability of the lactose-broth and _ lactose- 
bile presumptive test varies directly with the degree of pollution, 
therefore inversely with the remoteness in time and distance from 
the source of pollution. This is due to the general occurrence of a 
group of organisms in small and almost constant numbers (approxi- 
mating 1 per c. c.), which are not manifest when the number of 
B. coli is large, but appear evident when the number of B. coli ap- 
proaches or is less than 1 per c. c. 

2. These organisms are of the group of spore-forming, lactose- 
fermenting anaerobes, and are thus eliminated by the aerobic endo- 
plate. 

Observations on the relative merits of lactose bile and lactose 
6roth—Many workers have advocated the use of lactose bile as a 
medium for the isolation of sewage-gas formers, and the 1912 com- 
mittee on standard methods of water analysis of the American Public 
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Health Association recommended its use. It is claimed that it is 
unnecessary in an extensive study to confirm the results of the lactose 
bile fermentation test, as only the sewage forms, B. coli or B. welchit, 
ferment the medium. It has been stated, furthermore, that the num- 
ber of tubes showing gas closely compares with the number of 
B. coli, as determined by enrichment in lactose broth, and subse- 
quently confirmed by the laborious methods of subculture tests. Thus 
a great deal of labor would be saved by using lactose bile as a pre- 
sumptive test instead of following the old procedure, although by 
using endoplates alone for confirmation the saving in work is not 
considerable. 

It was thought advisable in this investigation to run a duplicate 
set of tests, using both media side by side, thus making an exact com- 
parison of the reliability of the lactose-bile tubes and the plain lac- 
tose-broth tubes, both with and without the endoplate and further 
confirmation. 

In all 1,851 parallel sets of broth and bile tubes were recorded, 
1,148 of which were made from the river water from various points, 
38 from fresh sewage, and 665 from oysters. The results of these 
tests are summarized in Table 11, where are given the number of 
samples, the percentage positive in the various dilutions, the number 
’ of organisms per c. c. calculated by Phelps’s method with broth and 
bile, both presumptive and confirmed, and the percentage confirmed 
in each . 


TABLE 19.—Results obtained from 1,851 samples planted in both lactose broth 
and lactose bile. 


Percentage of samples containing B. coli in— 


= 10 ¢.¢ ic.c 0.1¢.¢ 0.01 ¢. c. 0.001 c. ¢ 
T1 he | q]|\ cc |——e:_—:=:'C_=Pee_-_|1-— 
Broth. | Bile. | Broth.| Bile. | Broth.| Bile. | Broth.| Bile. | Broth.}| Bile. 

Gidsbore FomMtcliec: «ace les ool cer ese sleet 86.8 77.4 49.0 34.0 7.5 7.5 

pee i ie: Estcatlice dns eelqvess + awaes «ohana 100. 0 86. 4 76. 2 49.1 20.3 8.5 

POET MOOtOs sc hese elon oie se heres otc Rates no eects 93.5 96.8 82.0 75.0 23.0 6.6 

Fort Washinetoneiss oecsese alse etclcemas'- Seleeepee ae 96.6 98. 4 80.0 63.3 26.7 6.7 

Whitestone Pont. .26l: oases oceeeclesesescs|ooosee ee 94.3 98.6 72.8 64.2 a5. 7 4 

Thidianheddis.s<s scwosl-c eeeelee: ee 94,2 94.4 92.2 90. 0 65. 8 48.9 11.1 10.0 

Possum Point........-. 89.7 | 89.7 88.8 88.8 71.0 71.0 33.6 13.1 2.8 9 

Maryland Point; . 22. 76.2 | 67.4 56.5 44,9 15.6 6.8 2.0 Py fan | Meee te ee 

Popes Creek.......--- 60.4] 45.6} 27.1] 12.0 4.4 pS Rivas Pein Revi Ne i vt Py 

Lower Cedar Point..-.| 60.6 | 42.9 22.5 OOF ec cmyhace ns Be tael Bees eae ree ek clona Se no eee ae 
Below Lower Cedar 

Pointesstsc See 33.7 | 21.9 11 4.8 $2, CS ees Ce omen pees 3 eS ee 
Faia a OV : 

arylan 

pated fs ee 94.4 | 92.0 93. 2 92.0 89.0 87.2 63.0 46,2 14.0 6.4 

Total below Pos- ; 

sum Point.... 52.9 | 40.3 26.5 16.3 5.0 2.0 5 5 a oe | ee Re 

Grandtotal...... 92.9 | 82.6 73.3 64.8 54.8 51.6 36.5 26.6 8.0 3.7 

0.0001 ¢. c. 0. 000001 c. c. 
Sewage. -s26fs.-...4-\-- 94.7 | 


0. 00001 ¢. c. 
76.3 4.7 1... 18,4 5. 
OV SOEEET oe ectgadas| fu seek’ 


Sel JOC i Solos Pe ole Nee ee 
Tere. 0.1¢. ¢. 
Lee 0,9) 18.3 ta Bi iGil ae BR ae ae oases ee ee 
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TABLE 19.—Results obtained from 1,851 samples planted in both lactose broth 
and lactose bile—Continued. 


SLL aa ee ee 


: Percentage 
B. coli per c. ¢. confirmed. 

Num- 

3 ber of 

Broth Broth Bile Bile sam- 

pn con- nt con- | Broth.}| Bile ples 
tive firmed tive = 

mpoveGiesboro Point. .<. 35.4 ...<.- 4-24... 128 120 114 106 94.0 92.7 53 
Seen Cipro ee ee 202 202 134 129 100.0 96. 2 59 
SARE eo a coe ane Se 305 290 138 133 95.0 96.7 61 
SEL Washinovoite. to 3250... ee 336 325, 129 127 96.7 98.3 60 
2 SS a Se ae here ae 229 216 133 131 94.3 98.6 70 
oa ween AES 9 3 Ne i I iy 178 168 146 143 94.5 97.7 90 
OE RS ae 2 a a 69.6 63 28 27 90.5 98.0 107 
Viner eC ONE Se. Kotte te ee a2 4 2.6 2 16.2 81.8 148 
OSG Cc | ee ee 1.10 72 Fes! .16 65.3 69.9 159 
marwoer ©cdar Pomtei i 42 PLS FS .38 sau .20 a 70.5 71.4 71 
molow Lower Cedar Point.......-...........5 42 19 17 nm! 45.4 64.8 270 
Total above Maryland Point.......__.. 206 192 lll 108 93.2 97.3 500 
Total below Possum Point.....__. Sie 2.0 ie ey id 56 61.5 72.8 648 
ecera tot. a) ee 119 84 54 47 70.3 86.8 1,148 
ae Cea i a ee 24,200 | 100.6 96. 7 38 
Oysters aoe a ae ble ae ca 1.61 .93 1.20 . 74 Bist 61.6 665 


It may be observed that throughout the lactose broth gave higher 
results, confirmed as well as presumptive, than lactose bile. The 
percentage of positive lactose-bile tubes confirmed on endomedia is 
consistently greater than on lactose broth, but had they all been con- 
firmed they would neither have given as high a result as the confirmed 
tubes on lactose broth, nor would they generally have given as near 
the true figure as the presumptive lactose-broth tubes. Chart E pre- 
sents these results graphically and shows convincingly that for the 
Potomac River water, at least, lactose broth is a more reliable medium 
for the presumptive test than lactose bile, except at the lower-river 
stations, remote from pollution, where the bile presumptive test is 
more reliable. 

The latter result is rather surprising, since it has been claimed that 
the bile presumptive test gives close to the actual number of BP. coli 
where the pollution is fresh, but fails to give all the forms where the 
pollution is remote, because some are weakened and can not ferment 
bile, according to the last report of the American Public Health Asso- 
ciation on “ Standard Methods of Water Analysis” (1912, p. 88): 

In tests on sewage and contaminated waters, however, the lactose bile has 
been proven to give positive results in higher dilutions than any other medium. 

The above statement is not in accord with the results obtained in 
this investigation of conditions existing in the Potomac River water 
or Washington sewage, for the lactose broth consistently gave posi- 
tive results in higher dilutions than lactose bile; and when the pre- 
sumptive bile test alone was used, as recommended, the results corre- 
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sponded more closely with the actual number of B. coli present in the 
relatively clean lower-river water than it did where the river was 
freshly polluted. The lactose broth presumptive test would have 
given nearer the actual number of B. coli where the river was freshly 
polluted, while the bile presumptive test would have given closer 
results where it was distant from pollution. 

The report on standard methods furthermore states (p. 87): “At- 
tenuated B. colt does not represent recent contamination, and all 
B. colt not attenuated grows readily in lactose bile.” The results on 
sewage seem to contradict this, since lactose bile only yielded 25 per 
cent of the number of B. coli calculated from lactose broth, while in 
the river the bile gave from 50 to 70 per cent as many B. coli as the 
broth. Jordan, of Chicago, has published similar results (Fifteenth 
International Congress of Hygiene, Transactions, vol. 2, parts 1, 2, 
pp. 48), proving conclusively that freshly isolated strains of B. coli 
were inhibited to as great or greater degree than older strains. It 
would seem, therefore, that the advantage of lactose bile over lactose 
broth is more apparent than real. 

The disadvantages of lactose broth as a presumptive test, as an 
index of river pollution, are thus shared by the lactose bile. The 
curves of each on Chart E are strikingly similar, except that the 
bile curve falls short of the lactose-broth curve at all points. The 
curves showing the percentage of fermentation tubes confirmed on 
endo reveal the failure of the presumptive test. Where the river 
is highly polluted, both give results comparing closely with the con- 
firmed endoplates. Where the river begins to purify itself and the 
number of &. coli diminish, there the reliability of the presumptive 
test also fails. As has been aptly said, “the presumptive test is 
reliable when B. coli is present.” 

Considering, therefore, the failure of the presumptive test alone, 
it is evident that some check must be imposed upon it. Longley and 
Baton, working at the Washington, D. C., filtration plant with Poto- 
mac River water and with dextrose, both state: “ The best presumptive 
test we could use for the conditions in this laboratory would be the 
preliminary fermentation tube followed by the litmus lactose agar- 
agar plate.” (Journal of Infectious Dis., vol. 4, p. 411.) 

What is here said of the litmus lactose agar is even truer of the 
endo plate, for heavier transfers may be made and the appearance of 
B. typhosus and B. coli on endo is very characteristic. By this one 
additional-step the efficiency of the “ presumptive test” may be made 
nearly 100 per cent. 

W. H. Frost, working in the hygienic laboratory in 1909, found the 
efficiency of endo medium to be about 96 per cent. (Hygienic Labora- 
tory Bull. 78, pp. 73 to 134.) 
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Since it is necessary to go one step beyond the fermentation tube, 
there is every advantage to be gained by using an enrichment medium 
which will give the largest number of B. coli to start with. The 
lactose broth is preferable for this purpose and diminishes the time 
necessary for the test. For these reasons the technique described 
2lsewhere was adopted in the isolation of B. coli. 

From a consideration of the evidence presented concerning the in- 
fluence of the anaerobes described, the comparative merits of broth 
and bile media and the status of the presumptive test, it is believed 
that the following conclusions may be derived: 

1. The reliability of the lactose-broth. and lactose-bile presumptive 
test varies directly with the degree of the pollution, and inversely 
with the remoteness in time and distance from the source of the 
pollution. 

2. This is due to the general occurrence of a group of spore-form- 
ing, lactose-fermenting, anaerobic organisms, in small but almost 
constant numbers (approximating 1 per c. c.), which are not sufficient 
to become manifest when the number of B. coli is large, but become 
evident when the latter is reduced to about 1 per c. c. or less. These 
anaerobes are eliminated by the aerobic endo plate. 

3. The anaerobes may be separated from nonspore-bearing organ- 
isms, such as B. coli, by heating the water to 70° for 10 minutes and 
inoculating into freshly sterilized lactose-broth tubes. 

4. The anaerobes resist ordinary hypochlorite disinfection of water, 
and may be recovered from waters so treated. 

5. They persist for long periods of time and are therefore found 
in remotely polluted surface waters and oyster beds. Hence, the re- 
sults obtained by the use of the presumptive tests alone under such 
conditions are erroneous, especially in the examination of oyster beds 
remote from pollution. 

6. They seem to be almost universally distributed in decomposing 
organic matter, and this, together with their much greater resistance, 
gives their presence a significance different from that of B. coli. 

Observations on endo medium as a means of confirming B. colti—In 
this investigation the classification of organisms of sewage origin, 
suggested by Jackson and adopted by the American Public Health 
Association in 1912, has been followed. Endo agar plates, in con- 
junction with the enrichment fermentation tubes, have been used 
throughout and the results computed on this basis. In confirming 
presence of the B. coli group, the endo medium, originally introduced 
as a means of isolating B. typhosus, was found admirably efficient. 
The striking appearance of the B. coli group renders them unmis- 
takable; moreover, because of the selective action of the medium, 
large transfers are possible and particularly advantageous where the 
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number of B. coli present in the enrichment tube is relatively-small. 
Depending, as does this method, upon a surface growth, the trans- 
parency of the medium is not important, hence tedious and difficult 
clarification methods are unnecessary. 

Lactose broth, lactose peptone bile, and litmus lactose agar were 
prepared according to the standard methods adopted by the American 
Public Health Association. For the endo agar certain modifications, 
adopted by the hygienic laboratory, simplify the preparation as. 
follows: To 1,000 c. c. of water are added sodium chloride 5 gm., 
Leibig’s beef extract 10 gm., Witte’s peptone 10 gm.; solution is 
effected by heat, and, after cooling, 30 gm. powdered agar are 
sprinkled on the surface of the solution and allowed to dissolve 
without stirring. Sufficient 10 per cent solution of anhydrous sodium 
carbonate is added to make the medium slightly alkaline to litmus. 
A very clear medium may be obtained by allowing the agar to settle 
and harden in some vessel from which it may be turned out en masse. 
The bottom layer, containing practically all of the sediment, may 
be cut off with a knife, the agar then remelted and stored in 200 e. c. 
lots in long-necked Erlenmeyer or Florence flasks of 250 ¢. ¢. capacity. 
The medium is allowed to remain in an Arnold sterilizer at 100° for 
three hours. 

A further simplification of the process may be effected by the 
preparation of a stock solution of such strength that 10 c. c. shall 
contain lactose 2 gm., sulphite 5 gm., in distilled water, with 1 ¢. ¢. 
of a 10 per cent solution of basic fuchsin in 96 per cent alcohol. By 
keeping the lactose crystals suspended near the top of the water, 
convection currents cause it to melt very rapidly, and it is not neces- 
sary to reduce the crystals to powder. When plates are needed, 10 
c. c. of this stock solution are added to each 200 c. c. of liquefied agar, 
the flask agitated gently to diffuse the solution without foaming, and 
the plates poured. The Petri dishes are allowed to stand with the 
tops off in a dark, dust-free room for 20 to 30 minutes. Plates not 
immediately needed may be stored for several days in a refrigerator 
room. 

The stability of this stock solution having been questioned, a quan- 
tity made July 8 and set aside was later compared with solutions 
made July 20, August 7, and August 24, with the following results: 


TABLE 20.—Number of positive results obtained. 


POUIIONS INA «<4 is < a.nc teens douk meneame wRn.cbte Seek wane ne ed July 8. | July 20. | Aug. 7. | Aug. 24. 
Hreshigtock solution 2 jock ce hiocd SR ea ce ee ee eae ee 22 13 18 12 
OlGsStOGk SolbiOns 55. 38 ce ata eee ee ee eS 22 13 15 10 


Percentage of efficiency that old solution bears to new 


LD te te ae 9h ee pee ee Eee ARP AS Es = 22s am ees oe 100% 100% 83% 83% 
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As the table shows, the old solution retained 100 per cent of its 
efficiency for at least two weeks and lost 17 per cent of its efficiency 
after 30 days. The results therefore justify the conclusion that the 
solution may safely be used for at least two weeks. 

For confirmation of characteristic colonies typical colonies of the 
B. coli group were fished from endo plates made during the routine 
examinations of river water and transferred to agar slants. From 
the same tubes from which the endo plates had been smeared litmus 
lactose agar plates were made according to the following procedure: 
A platinum needle was dipped into the tube and washed off in a tube 
containing 5 c. c. of sterile water. Two loops of this suspension 
were transferred to a tube of litmus lactose agar, and from this tube 
another loopful was put into a second litmus lactose agar tube. Both 
of the tubes were poured into Petri dishes and incubated for 24 
hours at 37°, after which they were examined for typical growths 
which were transferred to agar slants. The cultures so obtained 
were incubated, and, if found to be pure, transferred to the follow- 
ing media: Peptone solution, nitrate solution, litmus milk, mannite, 
saccharose, raffinose, and dulcite broths. 

Determination of motility was also made as soon after isolation 
as was practicable. Gelatin stabs were inoculated with small por- 
tions of the pure cultures and incubated at 20° for 14 days, being 
examined daily for evidence of liquefaction. 

The various subculture procedures were those recommended by 
the Report on Standard Methods of the American Public Health As- 
sociation. 

During the routine examination of the samples taken throughout 
the investigation 210 pure cultures were studied, representing all 
phases of the work. These cultures were isolated from tubes which 
had shown lactose fermentation and had given a positive metallic 
sheen on endo agar plates, or had shown the characteristic red colonies 
on lactose litmus agar. 

’ Table 21 presents a complete and detailed tabulation of all the results 
obtained by the methods described. The abbreviations used under 
“A ction on milk,” indicate the following: a=acid reaction ; c=coagu- 
lation; r=reduction of litmus; g=such gas formation in the tube as to 
have been evident. As it is shown by the column “ Fermentation me- 
dium ” all of the samples were taken from tubes which had shown fer- 
mentation of lactose in either broth or bile. Motility is expressed by 
+, the degree of motility not having been noted. The + sign under 
mannite, saccharose, dulcite, and raffinose indicates the formation 


of gas. 
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Of 111 cultures enriched in lactose broth, 93 were transferred to 
endo agar and 18 to litmus lactose agar; while of 99 cultures en- 
riched in lactose bile, 81 were transferred to endo agar and 18 to 
litmus lactose agar. The following tabulation shows that little differ- 
ence can be noticed as to what particular members of the B. coli 
group are favored by either enrichment or a selective medium. 


‘| B.com- | B.com- | B. aero- | B. acidi | Miscella- 
munior. | munis. | genes. | lactici. | neous. 


CN a 


Lagos ae Beet ce Sects tet teins Pace tas eee ey 9 1 S be tedectscs tebeleswen 
) 
Lites tactose avar’>ss2 2 rire per cent... 50 §.5 7k PEeerrrrer ss comer 
i og a eae ie eee stele 37 13 33 9 1 
fs SUE I 6 I ae a i per cent. . 40 14 35 10 1.1 
ae a OS sd cieecte des cr Ss ei ero 26 0 12 0 0 
Litmus lactose agar...........2...¢...0.-. per cent... S345. Books BT Vike dwids hex elbetaseceee 
— THO Se ote dots ek ee ee ee 29 5 37 8 2 

Ca) 
PIOOGRE Wises ca ak. ee eee ee per cent 36 6.2 46 10 2.5 


In the case of three organisms which could not be classed with 
the B. coli group, one was enriched in lactose broth, the other two in 
lactose bile, and all were then transferred to and isolated from endo 
agar. 


Based upon the classification in the “standard methods,” the 210 


organisms are distributed as follows: 


B. com- | B. aero- | B. acidi | Miscella- 
munis. genes. lactici. || neous. 


SLE. oe ee See ER PAS. Oe oe 19 90 17 3 
1 gee ee ne a EN ana ye Varies BNE nee Sr eciene 2 is F Per cent... 9 43 8 1.4 


Distributed according to varieties they fall into the following 
groups: 


B COMM WRN oo os 5 os ee ede sae 1p? hE RAR re. Re SMR eres | eR AR eteareess 81 
B.commumnis........... PBN DSIT nt be NO La) epaetciclin cw. c ctel scar he spor emi bt iyo ne ante 19 
B. COPOGONES. 6.42 F. bo bac. See aaen) aE wane 33 Gal So enrec (tees wcpeee oe OL eal. eae 90 
BB. aeidilaptict.. 5) oe ee. ees AA See le LAS (ae i ia PN 1 17 


It is interesting to note in this connection that Howe’s “ metabolic 
gradient ” (E. C. Howe, Science, N. S. XX XV, p. 225) is more or less 
confirmed by these results. Of the 126 organisms which fermented 
ratiinose only 5, or 4 per cent, also ferment saccharose. Arranging 
the sugars in the sequence suggested by Howe, the following is the 
result: Dextrose,’ 207+; lactose, 207; saccharose, 183; raffinose, 126. 


1As lactose was used in the routine enrichment medium from which the original cul- 
tures were isolated, the number of dextrose + lactose organisms are not indicated by these 
results, 
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If all the stations above, and including Whitestone Point cross- 
sections, be grouped together as instances of comparatively recent 
pollution and those below that point as representing older pollution. 
the distributions of organisms is as follows: First group—B. commu- 
nior, 35.5 per cent; B. communis, 7.4 per cent; B. aerogenes, 48.4 per 
cent; B. acidi lactici, 9 per cent. Second group—B. communior, 45.3 
per cent; 2. communis, 12 per cent; B. aerogenes, 37.3 per cent; B. 
acidi lactici, 4.8 per cent. The two groups which ferment saccha- 
rose—i. e., B. communior and B. aerogenes—comprised together 83.7 
_ per cent of the whole number in the upper area and 82.6 in the area 
below Whitestone Point. It would appear, however, that the organ- 
isms which ferment dulcite are more resistant, for they occur in 
larger proportion in the lower area. These results are more or less 
in accord with the observations of other observers working with 
somewhat similar waters in temperate regions (Houston, 1911, 7th 
Report on Research, Metropolitan Water Board, London). 

In conclusion, it may be said that of the 210 organisms which 
_ produced gas from lactose and which gave a positive reaction on 
litmus-lactose agar or endo agar 98.58 per cent were members of the 
B. coli group, as defined by the Standard Methods of the American 
Public Health Association. About the same proportion of organ- 
isms which gave positive &. coli characteristics on litmus-lactose agar 
and on endo agar were confirmed by the methods described. 

For the examination of large numbers of samples, and where there 
are probably few organisms present, endo medium has a greater 
range of usefulness than litmus-lactose agar, because a greater quan- 
tity of the suspected culture can be transferred to the former. 
Where only a few samples are handled at irregular intervals, it is 
possible that litmus-lactose agar may be more convenient, but by 
using the modifications suggested, in the preparation and use of 
endo-agar plates, this medium is made easier to handle and more 
efficient than litmus-lactose agar in the average laboratory. 

The use of an endo plate along with the lactose-broth tube is easy 
to apply, and so increases the reliability of the bacteriological test 
that this procedure is recommended as a standard method for condi- 
tions similar to those which exist in the Potomac River. 

Observations comparing agar and gelatin counts—Much discus- 
‘sion has taken place as to the relative merits of the agar and gelatin 
counts in the bacteriologocial examination of water. It is generally 
admitted that the counts are not the same, nor is there a constant ratio 
between the counts on agar at 27° and on gelatin at 20°. The ques- 
tion to be settled, therefore, is which gives the more useful informa- 
tion concerning the condition under study? From a bacteriological 
point of view it seems natural to expect that the organisms growing 
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at body temperature would give a better indication of the sewage. 
contamination. The ratio between the agar count and the number’ 
of B. coli, given in Table 14, proves that this is to a limited extent, 
true. On the other hand, there is no doubt that the conditions of the: 
Potomac, as regards rainfall and surface wash and the consequent. 
variation in turbidity, are closely indicated by the gelatin count; for’ 
the curves of stream flow, turbidity readings and gelatin count are: 
almost parallel. Theobald Smith in 1886 (Medical News, 1887, vol.. 
50, p. 404), discussing the bacterial content of the Potomac River, , 
says: “ It became possible to-anticipate quite accurately the number of ' 
bacteria present by looking at the water in the tube by transmitted 
light.” It is, moreover, during the time of high-stream flow with ex- 
cessive surface wash, and when the time required for the transmis- 
sion of germs from the source to the victim is short, that the danger 
of pollution is greatest. The gelatin counts, therefore, although they 
may not represent actual sewage contamination in the Potomac, do 
vary with factors which correspond to conditions of danger. 

The seasonal variation of the ratios between the agar and gelatin 
counts for the year are given in Table 22. During the summer 
months the gelatin count is almost the same as the agar count. 
Gradually, as the temperature falls and the stream flow rises, the 
proportion of gelatin to agar count becomes larger. In February the 
ratio Jumps until the gelatin count becomes sixteen times as great as 
the agar. It should be noticed that it is in the winter months, when 
the agar gives a much smaller proportional count than the gelatin, that 
the river water is in its most highly contaminated condition. The 
heavy rains wash the naked soil, with its accumulated surface filth, 
directly into the river until it becomes a stream of mud. The rapid 
current carries the infected matter in a surprisingly short time to its 
destination. Practically no sedimentation takes place in the stream, 
while, on the contrary, the accumulated sediments of months are 
scoured out and carried with the water. These are typical condi- 
tions of bad water, and though the agar count rises somewhat, it yet 
does lag behind. The gelatin, on the contrary, rises almost in a 
parallel curve with the turbidity. Perhaps the organisms washed 
into the river under these conditions are not sewage forms, but they 
do indicate a condition which should not be neglected. The sewage 
forms are best indicated by the test for B. coli; other conditions can 
be determined by turbidity readings or by the gelatin count, the lat- 
ter being more sensitive. | 


= 
4 
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'TaBLe 22.—Seasonal variations in the ratios of gelatin counts at 20° to agar 
counts at 87° at various cross sections. 


Cross sections. Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. Jan. Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May. 
Sewage at Washing- 

1 a ee 0.74 1.34 1.34 1.65 6.50 pt ane ee eee 2.4 7.62 3. 71 
Giesboro Point....-.- 1.24 1.06 1. 46 24a Se ee A (eS ee | 9.32 7.82 9.56 
Fort Foote. - See 1,31 1,15 1.67 SEN) Spee aie |e emer Cee Ae 10.95 11.14 12 U7 
Fort Washington. ... 2.45 -91 ota BeAr | ree Pe ee Seale a ee hs 9.79 9.32 13.62 
Mount Vernon.....-. Ue Ors re Ee Solet cons os cee ey eae Rees et cet 2 Stes breed 3258 ee he Seems 
Marshall Hall. ...... LZ 6.18 2.30 4) al SS SAY | See SS Seg ZERY re ee a eae cen ee 
INES OUR Ri ee, Sh ct rere No kes ol acest ich. 242% ¢dabes tage scene 3-h8ade2 J. HOs4Setsc Per - 
Maryland Point. .... 1.41 1.00 2.00 2.75 6.67 4.73 10. 88 5.00 ORT se ace = 
Popes Creek ........ - 56 1.64 2.50 2.61 5.50 5.71 22.00 | 12.00 5.00 8. 82 
Lower Cedar Point..}........ 1.16 3.85 3.47 2.65 6.05 nea il 15.23 Tend 8. 82 
Below Lower Cedar 

POOR t 2. Siok coca tts Su aes 1.24 4.19 era 4.96 12.19 13. 06 13.31 7.24 9.38 

Average....... 1.41 1. 84 2.23 3.00 5.25 6.06 15.91 10. 89 8.33 9.34 


Average monthly 
temperature (°C. , 21.6 18.6 13.5 8.5 4.5 2.6 3.95 6.6 14.8 
Average stream flow 
per second in thou- 
sands of cubic feet. 3.8 2.8 10.6 15.3 12.7 26.5 20.4 25.1 25.8 12.9 
Total rainfall at 
Washington for 
month, in inches. . 5. 42 2.41 3.37 2. 20 2.29 4.60 2.95 ZAl 3.20 1.72 


seercecee 


Gelatin is a very sensitive index of changes in a water. Large 
filtration plants everywhere have recognized its delicacy in giving in- 
formation concerning processes of purification. The objection usually 
urged against its use has been the practical difficulty of incubating 
at 20° a medium which melts or softens at 21°. It requires an excel- 
lent incubator running at 20° to insure a maximum temperature of 
21°. If the incubator exceeds 21° for a few minutes, the gelatin is 
softened sufficiently for motile liquifying organisms to work their 
way into the medium far enough to liquify it rapidly when incubated 
longer. One solution of this difficulty would be to lower the tempera- 
ture of incubation to correspond more closely with that of European 
practice—i. e., from 15° to 18°—and to incubate longer if necessary. 
Any change in the method of using gelatin which would make it more 
practicable would be an improvement in the bacteriological examina- 
tion of water. 

[For a summary of the conditions of pollution of the Potomac 
River see the last section of this report, where pollution and purifica- 
tions are considered together (p. 227).] 


SELF-PURIFICATION OF THE POTOMAC RIVER. 


In the preceding section it was found convenient to describe briefif| 
certain effects of purification observed in the upper river—the purifi-. 
cation resulting from the action of manufacturing wastes in the Cum-- 
berland region, for example. The bacteriological evidence of the: 
progressive purification of the water of the lower river was also pre-. 
sented and discussed to some extent. In the present section a more: 
intimate study of the processes which tend to reduce and finally: 
eliminate the pollution already introduced will be presented. Since: 
these studies could be much more readily made in the lower river: 
(i. e., from Great Falls to the mouth of the river), and the results: 
are were at present of greater practical importance, they were con: | 
fined largely to this area. | 

The factors concerned in the purification of streams as it occurs in. 
nature are many, but are reducible on analysis to two main ele-| 
ments—the dying off of the bacteria of pollution and the oxidation. 
of the organic constituents. All agencies of purification require time 
for their action, and in flowing streams it is important to appreciate. 
the fact that it is the distance in time between successive points of 
observation and not the distance in miles which is significant. More-. 
over, the death rates of bacteria in water and the rapidity of oxida-. 
tion are influenced by the temperature. In chart A these two factors 
of time and temperature, as they varied during a year, are graphi- 
cally shown. The summer months are those in which the greatest 
time is permitted for the action of purifying agencies, and coinci- 
dently the temperature is, of course, higher. The section of the river. 
represented in this chart is that in which purification may best be 
studied, since the pollution by the time the river water has reached 
Fort Foote has become well distributed throughout the cross section | 
and by the time it has reached Maryland Point has almost disap- 
peared. 


PURIFICATION AS INDICATED BY A CONSIDERATION OF 
THE B. COLI COUNTS. 


Since the colon bacillus has been adopted as the index of dangerous 
pollution from a sanitary viewpoint, a study of its progressive dimi- 
nution is of interest. Figures showing this diminution downstream 
have already been presented in Table 12. In Chart B this diminution 
between the cross sections at Fort Foote and Maryland Point (the 
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area of greatest purification) is shown, and if this chart be consid- 
ered in connection with Chart A, the greater sanitary purification 
permitted by the long time and high temperature under which puri- 
fying influences can act becomes apparent. It was hoped by these 
studies to be able to establish constants representing the death rate 
of the colon bacillus, and determine with some accuracy the exact 
effect of the two factors of time and temperature upon them. Owing, 
however, to the rather small number of cases in which it was possible 
to collect all of the desired data, it is not felt that the results have 
sufficient permanent value to warrant their publication. They ap- 
peared to show that the death rate of B. coli was relatively delayed 
in the longer periods of time; in other words, that the bacilli died off 
more rapidly in fresh pollution, and that the death rate was acceler- 
ated by increased temperature. : 

From a theoretical standpoint it has been explained that consider- 
ing a single bacterial species like 2. coli and constancy in the factors 
of purification, the same percentage decrease (or death rate) would 
occur in successive equal time periods. Accordingly the death rate, 
or relation between the numbers of bacteria observed at successive 
times, could be represented by the constant K in the following for- 
mula (KE. B. Phelps, 1911) : 


N} 
Log. — =KT. 
N2 


in which N'=the number at first observation; N?=the number at 
second observation; T=time interval between observations; K=the 
constant factor, representing the death rate. 

The rate and extent of purification as indicated by the agar counts at 
successive stations has already been presented in Tables 12 and 18, and 
Charts E,F, G,H,andI. In order to present graphically purification 
as shown by the distribution curves, at successive stations and times, 
it is necessary to resort to solid models. This has been done in figures 
18 to 21, for four seasonal periods. The downward slope of the 
curved surface as it approaches the observer shows the reduction in 
the pollution with time and as one progresses downstream. The 
lateral curve of the surface portrays the distribution of the counts at 
the various stations for the season named on each figure, that is, how 
much the individual counts varied from one another. Thus if the sur- 
face were perfectly horizontal from right to left it would mean that 
all of the successive counts were identical. Elevations at the reader’s 
left mean variations from uniformity in the direction of high counts, 
and depressions at the right indicate low counts. There is a rough 
parallelism between the lines intersecting the surface at the different 
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cross sections showing the natural uniformity of distribution of’ 
bacteria at the various stations. Furthermore, in so far as the sur- 
faces themselves are similar do they confirm the hypothesis of 
Phelps that the death rate of bacteria in water is identical in suc- 
cessive time periods, assuming constant conditions. Their departure 
from parallelism may indicate the entrance of disturbing factors into 
the problem of purification; for example, the introduction of fresh 
local pollution, or the unequal death rates of different species of; 
bacteria. 


A STUDY OF OXYGEN DETERMINATIONS AND OTHER 
CHEMICAL DATA. 


Since the great bulk of pollution of the lower river consists of the 
sewage contributed by the city of Washington, studies of the charac- 
ter of this sewage were necessarily preliminary to the consideration 
of the purification of the lower river. 


AMOUNT AND CHARACTER OF SEWAGE DISCHARGED FROM THE CITY 
OF WASHINGTON. 


Practically all the sewage of the city is collected at the pumping 
station, located in the southeast section of the city, and is pumped 
thence under the Anacostia River to two discharge outlets, located 
near mid-channel at about the southern boundary of the city. The 
sewage system in the thickly settled section of the city is on the com- 
bined plan, and storage tanks are provided at the pumping station 
for the retention of storm water in excess of the normal dry-weather 
pumping capacity. Storm-water pumps are also provided for han- 
dling this excess flow. 

Sampling technique—During eight months, from October, 1913, 
regular daily samples of the sewage delivered at the pumping sta- 
tion have been collected. These samples were taken between the 
hours of 8 and 9 a. m. While the character of the sewage varies 
from hour to hour, so that no single sample is truly representative 
of the daily discharge, it has been shown, by the experiments of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology upon Boston sewage and in 
other moderate-sized cities with a single concentration point, that 
this variation is not great; the early-morning sample is approxi- 
mately representative of the daily average. A portion of this daily 
sample has been used in making up a monthly composite, the latter 
being properly preserved by the addition of chloroform (about 10c. c. 
per liter). A second portion of the daily sample has been submitted 
to routine tests for the determination of its oxygen demand. The 
composite samples were submitted to the ordinary procedures of 
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sewage analysis for the determination of suspended solids, oxygen 
consumed, and the various forms of nitrogen. The methods fol- 
lowed have been, in general, those recommended by the laboratory 
section of the American Public Health Association and described in 
the 1912 edition of the Standard Methods of Water Analysis. Or- 
ganic nitrogen determinations have been made by the method of 
Whipple, as described in Volume IV, Contributions of the Sanitary 
Research Laboratory and Sewage Experimental Station, Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. The free ammonia was determined 
by the direct Nesslerization process of the standard methods. For 
oxygen consumed, the 30-minute period at boiling temperature was 
employed. The results are given in Table 23. 


TABLE 23.—Chemical data on Washington sewage. 


Suspended solids. Nitrogen as— 
\ [ a: 0 

. Xy- 

Organic. geil 

Loss — = ~ oe con- 
3 ee Am- Ni- Ni- d. 

siete, aes wesed. Solu. | Sus- | monia. | trites. | trates. ia 

Total tori pen- 
sion, 
> ean 
1913. 
OS SS eee 41.0 20.3 20.7 5.2 4.2 1.0 6.2 0.16 0.34 45.2 
September..-........ 40.7 31.2 9.5 y 6.5 £9 8.5 10 . 40 SL.D 
mretgper...<.---.=.-- 41.0 23.5 11.5 5.0 4.6 .4 5.0 1 ees 29.5 
Bvecempber..........- 51.2 32.0 19.2 4.1 3.6 5 8.4 19 44 42.0 
1914. | 
oe 30.2 25.5 4.7 4.9 4.4 5 5.6 09 1.02 45.0 
SE eee 56. 6 34.5 21.0 6.8 5.8 1.0 5.2 14 1.00 50.0 
OT Oe Se 54.0 34. 2 19.8 15.2 14.2 1.0 10.8 15 ae 47.5 
JOR = Sih SESS. 56.7 36.5 20.2 6.8 5.8 | 1.0 7.2 09 a 42.7 
Average....... 46.3| 30.5] 15.8 | 6.9 | es eee | 13 | 56 | 41.7 
| | 


ANALYSIS OF SAMPLE OF “STORM WATER.” 


; 
mean, 26, 1914........- | 380. 0 | 240.0 | 140.0 | 4.5 | 2.5 2.0 | 5.5 | 0. 00 | 0. 06 | 59.2 


OXYGEN DEMAND OF WASHINGTON SEWAGE. 


As regards the direct effect of this sewage upon the river no useful 
information is given by the usual analytical determination. For this 
reason especial emphasis has been laid upon the oxygen relations of 
the sewage and the stream, the most important single feature of 
which is the oxygen demand of the sewage itself. Suitable dilutions 
of the fresh sewage were made in fully aerated tap water, the dilu- 
tions varying from 5 to 20 per cent of sewage according to the sea- 
son. Seasonal changes have been shown to exert a marked influence 
upon oxygen demand. Whether this is a purely temperature effect 
or due to seasonal changes in food supply is not known. These dilu- 
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tions are made in each case in duplicate, and determinations of the 
free dissolved oxygen are made immediately and at the expiration of 
a specified time. The loss in dissolved oxygen occurring in the inter- 
val gives a measure of the oxygen demand of the sewage. This loss 
is divided by the corresponding dilution ratio to give the oxygen 
demand of the undiluted volume of sewage. It has been shown that 
the process of oxidation proceeds in an orderly manner and at a rate 
which is approximately a logarithmic function of the time; that is, | 
in equal time intervals an approximately equal proportion of the 
remaining oxygen demand is satisfied.t_ In the present studies, ob- 
servations were made in 5 hours and again in 24 hours, in order to 
check the accuracy of the general formula. From the known 24-hour 
value and the assumed constancy of the rate of oxidation it is possi- 
ble to compute the ultimate or total oxygen demand of the sewage in 
question. 
Results—The results of this work are summarized in Table 24: 


TABLE 24.—Oxrygen demand of Washington sewage and estimated loss of dis- 
solved oxygen in the Potomac River, in the absence of reaeration. 


Oxygen demand (parts per Calculated oxygen loss in 
million). stream (parts per million), 
Date Sewage Stream 
: io. ov ee 
5 hours. | 24 hours. | Ultimate 5 hours. | 24 hours. | Ultimate 
1913. Sec. ft. Sec. ft. 
September........... 96.1 24.6 63.7 304 2,775 0.85 2.28 10.5 
October: a. 656.2528 2 95.1 13.8 48.6 231 10, 640 1 43 2.06 
Novemiber..g..:2 2... 89.3 Cel} 25.5 121 15,314 04 15 7a 
December........-.-- 89.9 8.1 25 120 12, 708 06 18 85 
1914. 
DABUNATY Gos. ccceclskse 98.3 4.6 21.4 102 26, 494 02 08 .38 
MObLUuany: s.nc.225 dice 99.3 4.3 18.4 88 20, 494 02 -09 43 
EO ie once Se cos oc 92.4 4.3 22.7 108 25,1 02 08 .40 
Sia) AR ae Se ei 96.4 5.6 20.8 99 25, 795 02 08 <n 
jt ee 8 ed oot on eee 96. 7 8.9 28.4 135 12,878 07 wok 1.01 


This table also shows the average rate of sewage discharge by 
months, as well as the average monthly stream flow. From these two 
figures the dilution of the sewage in the stream can be computed, and 
upon the basis of this dilution ratio and the oxygen demand of the 
sewage itself, the actual rate of de-aeration of the stream can be 
obtained. In the table these calculations of the oxygen loss in the 
stream are given after 5 hours, based upon the actual 5-hour de- 
termination and after 24 hours and ultimately, based upon the 24- 
hour determinations. The influence of seasonal conditions is strik- 
ingly shown. The ultimate demand of the sewage itself varied from 
304 parts per million in September to 88 parts per million in Feb- 
ruary. The combination of high oxygen demand and low-stream 


1 Phelps, E. B., Water Supply Paper 229, U. S. Geol. Surv., 1909, p. 80. 
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flow in September indicates a rate of de-aeration in the stream itself 
of 2.21 parts per million during the first 24 hours, as against a rate 
of 0.09 in February, when the demand was less and the stream flow 
about 10 times as great. These results illustrate a matter which has 
been well recognized qualitatively, namely, that maximum nuisance 
in polluted streams occurs during the summer season. 


DISSOLVED OXYGEN STUDIES. 


Since this table takes no account of the constant reaeration of 
the stream, the final column is essentially a statement of estimated 
oxygen liabilities. In order to determine to what extent these lia- 
bilities drain the oxygen resources of the river, it is necessary to 
estimate the latter by dissolved oxygen studies of the Potomac River 
water. 

During the month of September, that being the month of maxi- 
mum effect upon the river, dissolved oxygen samples were taken 
from the following stations: Three Sisters (above the city), rail- 
road bridge, Giesboro Point, Fort Foote, Fort Washington, and 
Marshall Hall. 

Dissolved oxygen in viver in September.—At each of these stations 
a permanent cross section was established by ranges, and nine sam- 
ples of water were taken each day for examination. These samples 
were taken from three stations across the stream, one being at mid- 
stream and the other two at the one-third and two-thirds point, and 
at each of these stations samples were collected from depths of one 
foot, middle depth, and bottom. The results of the examination of 
these nine samples were averaged to get the value at the cross section. 
The results are shown in Table 25. 


TABLE 25.—Dissolved oxygen results for month of September, 1913. 


| 
Per cent || Per cent 
: Parts per | Temper- i Staton. Parts per | Temper- rang 
Station. million. | ature. ——— tation million. | ature. er 
BINters. «a= 8.13 23 93.6 || Fort Foote......... 4.88 24 56.6 
Rullroad Bridge... 6. 46 24 74.7 || Fort Washington. - 5. 94 23 68. 4 
Giesboro Point..... 5.31 23 61.1 |} Marshall Hall...... 6. 01 23 69.2 


It is noticeable that while the dissolved oxygen of the waters above 
the city is very nearly at the saturation point it decreases rapidly, 
reaching a minimum at Fort Foote, and then increases to about 69 
per cent of the saturation value. The estimated average time of 
passage between the sewer outlet and Fort Foote during the month 
of September is five days. The oxygen depletion, computed from 
the data of Table 24 according to the logarithmic equation previously 
referred to, would be 7.14 parts per million and would leave a residue 
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of 0.99 parts per million based upon the up-river value at Three 
Sisters. It should be noted that the intervening values are somewhat 
affected by the sewage discharge through tidal action. The differ- 
ence between the figure 0.99 and the actually observed figure 4.88 
gives an approximate measure of the rate of reaeration of the 
stream. This means that the river water receives about 3.89 parts 
per million of oxygen in five days under the condition of these obser- 
vations. ‘This reaeration factor is one of great importance in | 
stream studies, since it determines the capacity of the stream for 
the oxidation of sewage. 

A satisfactory check upon the methods employed in this compu- 
tation was obtained by determinations of the residual oxygen demand 
of the polluted water at Fort Foote. Samples of this water were 
incubated for a 24-hour period and gave, after such incubation, an 
average value for the month of 4.12 parts per million of dissolved 
oxygen. The loss cn incubation was therefore 0.76. The loss com- 
puted from the data of table 24 at the end of five days has been shown 
to be 7.14. Similar computations for six days give a value of 7.89. 
The loss between the fifth and sixth day is therefore computed to 
be 0.75 and actually observed to be 0.76. Similar computations for 
more distant points have not shown such satisfactory agreement, 
since the oxidation of the Washington sewage is continuously de- 
creasing and the effect of surface and other pollutions constitutes 
an ever-increasing percentage error. 

These results, however, have been in accord with the known facts, 
which indicate a constantly decreasing effect of the Washington 
sewage and an increasing proportional effect of the reaeration fac- 
tor. A complete study of these phenomena would involve determina- 
tions of the oxygen demand of all incoming tributaries and would 
permit a rather precise computation of the actual magnitude of the 
reaeration of the Potomac River under existing or any assumed fu- 
ture conditions. 

The expression “ reaeration ” is used in this discussion in its broad- 
est sense and must include all such factors as the influence of mi- 
croscopic and other plant life. The results reported elsewhere in 
this report show to what a large extent the green plant life is re- 
sponsible for the observed aeration phenomena. 

Observations in October and November.—Throughout the months 
of October and November similar observations were made at the Fort 
Foote station only. The oxygen demand, however, was not deter- 
mined during these months. The dissolved oxygen for the month of 
October averaged 6.97 parts per million at a temperature of 16.8°, 
giving a per cent of saturation of 71.4. Similarly for the month of 
November it was 10.67 parts per million at 9°, or 91.8 per cent of 
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CHART B.—THE AVERAGE NUMBERS OF B. COLI, BY MONTHS, AT EACH CROSS 
SECTION FROM FORT FOOTE TO MARYLAND POINT 
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CHART |.—PERCENTAGE OF B. COLI REMAINING AFTER GIVEN TIME BELOW FORT FOOTE. 
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saturation. The estimated time of passage between the sewer outlet 
and Fort Foote was 30 hours in October and 21 hours in November. 
From the data of Table 24 it is calculated that the oxygen depletion 
in the month of October would have been 0.51 and in November 
0.13 parts per million. The actual condition of the river above the 
city was not determined during these months, so that no actual com- 
putations are possible; but it may readily be seen in a general way 
that a very close correlation exists between the computed oxygen de- 
mand of the Washington sewage and the actual observed conditions 
at the Fort Foote cross section. 

Oxygen saturation in critical area——The most significant figures 
derived in these studies are those giving the per cent of oxygen sat- 
uration in the critical area of the river (Table 25). These show that 
even at that period of the year when the purifying resources of the 
river are most taxed they stil! maintain a balance over the liabilities. 
This balance is reduced critically at the Fort Foote cross section, 
but a few miles farther downstream has again become restored well 
above the point where the danger of nuisance need be considered. 

In order that a river may cope successfully with pollution intro- 
duced it must have sources from which its oxygen may be constantly 
replenished. This, of course, is ever present in the air which bathes 
the surface of the stream, but the rate at which the water can acquire 
oxygen from this source is limited, and if the pollution be great may 
require a prohibitive period of time. The Potomac River has, as has 
been said, an enormous source of oxygen in the vegetation which 
grows in the natural tidal basins or “ flats” which border its lower 
portion. A further discussion of oxygen in combating pollution will 
be found in the following article which, on account of its consecutive- 
ness, has been embodied as a separate section of the report, although 
it deals largely with the subject of the self-purification of the river. 


11988°—16——10 


POTOMAC PLANKTON AND ENVIRONMENTAL FACTORS. 


BY W. C. PURDY. 


This report is not confined to the activity of the Plankton as such. 
Manifestly there can be no sharp line of demarcation, as to activity, 
between the unattached or floating organisms (the Plankton proper), 
such as Scenedesmus or Protococcus, and the attached Coleochaete 
or Oscillatoria in the immediate vicinity; nor between the free-swim- 
ming Paramoecium or fotifer, and the T'ubifex, or Spongilla at- 
tached, but in the same immediate locality and affecting the same 
water. A given body of water is subject to many biological influences, 
not only those incident to the life of freely floating organisms, but 
also those of the attached forms, such as the larger Algze, the Potamo- 
getons, Ceratophyllums, Eelgrasses, and various other submerged 
plants; also the snails, mussels, leeches, turbificid worms, larve, etc., 
which may populate the bottom mud. 

Channel and flats —Biologically and physically, the Potomac below 
Washington is divided into (1) channel and (2) flats (see map No. 7). 
The channel is relatively narrow and deep, the watcr usually more 
or less turbid and in constant motion, either by reason of current or 
tides, or both. Conditions are different on the flats. From the latter 
part of May to November this shallow water contains a marvelous 
growth of submerged vegetation which checks the movement of 
turbid, flood-tide water from the channel, causing it to drop its 
sediment, so the water on the flat is nearly or quite clear, even when 
a flood of muddy water is passing down the river channel. The dense 
vegetation also forms sheltered retreats for young fish and for 
many forms of small aquatic life, and the practically motionless water 
here affords sufficient time for breeding of these microscopic organ- 
isms. In some cases sewage is discharged into the water of these flats, 
as is the case with Hunting Creek Flat, just below Alexandria. 

The tides—The tides affect the lower river profoundly. The flood 
tide checks the current, reversing the direction of its flow for a time 
and spreading the water over the flats, thus causing extensive sedi- 
mentation, mingling the turbid water of the channel with the clear 
water of the flats and thoroughly mixing any sewage in the river with 
a very large amount of water. 

The general effect of the ebb tide is a partial reversal of the con- 
ditions just stated. The outgoing tide augments the normal down- 
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Map No.8 .— Hunting Creer Fiat. 
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stream current for a few hours and drains the flats of water which 
in summer and fall is cleared and oxygenated, and during winter and 
spring is usually much more turbid than the channel water. At ebb 
tide these flats become tributaries of no small significance, the sum 
total of their contribution in a given year being very great. 

Thus the river as a whole, represented by the main channel, will 
be profoundly affected by the character and amount of water from 
these contributing flats, the effects being physical, chemical, and 
biological. | 

The tides produce the effect of greatly increasing the length of the 
river, inasmuch as the direction of the flow is usually reversed by 
the flood tide, the water flowing upstream for a time. Thus, the 
time required for water to flow a given distance downstream is greatly 
increased. Float experiments during this investigation show that 
water passes and repasses certain points several times, its net prog- 
ress downstream between Washington and Mount Vernon, for exam- 
ple, being an average of less than 3 miles per day, but its total 
movement back and forth with the tides amounting to many miles 
per day. It will thus be seen that in a given length of the river, as 
from the sewer mouth to Dogue Run, 13 miles, the total distance 
traversed by the water back and forth is in all probability several 
times the actual distance between the two points. 

Union of Potomac with Chesapeake Bay—Ilt seems probable that 
the river as such does not extend to the point where the Potomac 
water unites with Chesapeake Bay, but that the actual river mouth 
is somewhere in that portion between Indianhead and Colonial Beach 
and that all the lower portion is simply an arm of Chesapeake Bay. 
Its character as a river has been obliterated by the predominating 
characteristics of a bay. 

Principal pollution—The untreated sewage of Washington is 
pumped into the channel at a point about 3 miles below the city. 
The average daily amount of this sewage is about 60,000,000 gallons. 
This constitutes the principal pollution to be considered, although 
a few sewers in Georgetown, emptying into the canal, contribute 
some sewage, and a few storm-water sewers add street washings and 
drainage. The city of Alexandria, Va., 5 miles below Washington, 
-also contributes its untreated sewage to the water of the river. It 
should be noted, however, that much of the Alexandria sewage en- 
ters the water of a large flat just below that city, at two points, about 
three-fourths mile and 14 miles, respectively, from the channel of 
the river proper. (See map No. 9.) This flat has an area of about 
14 square miles, with 2 to 5 feet of water at low tide. The sewege 
that flows upon this flat will necessarily be subjected to certain physi- 
eal, chemical, and biological actions by reason of the wide expanse of 
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shallow water, with very slight movement, and densely crowded 
with submerged plants during summer and autumn. It is possible 
that this sewage, as such, disappears before reaching the main chan- 
nel, and therefore adds no polluting material to the river. 

The upper Potomac has not been subjected, when it reaches Wash- 
ington, to any appreciable recent pollution. 

Oyster industry.—The lower Potomac is much used for boating. 
Fishing also is an industry of considerable importance. Oyster fisb- 
ing in the salt-water portion of the lower river is a large and in- © 
creasing industry. The great value of these oyster beds naturally 
brings up the question of possible injury to them by the sewage and 
wastes in the Potomac River. With a view to obtaining hght on 
this question samples of water were examined to ascertain the num- 
ber and kinds of microscopic free-floating plants and animals, col- 
lectively termed the “Plankton,” which are normally present in 
Potomac water, and to determine as far as possible the mutual ef- 
fects and reactions between these organisms and the sewage. The 
complex and intricate conditions of tide, current, turbidity, sunlight, 
physical conditions, and chemical content which obtain in different 
- parts of the Potomac constitute some of the factors in this problem 
of which the Plankton content is in part the biological expression. 
This biological work was carried on simultaneously with the main 
bacteriological and chemical investigation. 

The varying physical and biological conditions in the Potomac pro- 
duce a number of well-marked “biological situations.” With refer- 
ence to these, our collecting places or “stations” were chosen for the 
study of the river as a whole. 


EQUIPMENT FOR FIELD WORK. 
METHODS. 


Collections from the river channel were made from the tug Ver- 
ginia or from the steamer Bratton. A half-inch hose, 50 feet long, 
weighted, and screened at one end and connected at the other end 
to a small centrifugal pump, enabled us to secure a representative 
“vertical” section of water by slowly raising the hose from the 
bottom as the pump was worked. This sample was delivered into 
a clean bucket, mixed, and 4 liters filtered through a Sedgwick- 
Rafter filter. Collections on the flats were made by using an 18-foot 
rowboat equipped with sail. In the absence of hose and pump a 
4-liter collecting bottle, arranged on a two-piece 10-foot pole, was 
thrust to the bottom of the water and raised to the surface as it 
filled with water. This outfit was sometimes used instead of the 
plankton pump in the river channel. (Fig. No. 16.) 
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Plankton samples—Plankton samples were filtered at once. To 
accomplish this a combined filtering stand and field kit was con- 
structed containing suitable apartments for collecting bottle, re- 
agents, sand, sample bottles, etc. Samples were concentrated by the 
Sedgwick-Rafter filter to 10 or 15 cc., and the catch killed by addi- 
tion of enough alcohol to make a 50 per cent solution. At the labo- 
ratory the catch was allowed to settle until the next day, when part 
of the alcohol was removed with a pipette and enough 95 per cent 
alcohol added to the catch to bring the contents up to about 70 per 
cent strength. In this the catch was preserved. 

Catches from the lower river were preserved by adding a little 
40 per cent formalin. It was found that preservation by use of 
aleohol caused the formation of crystals, probavly from some salt 
in solution in the water, but insoluble in alcohol. 

The volume of the catch was measured by centrifuging in gradu- 
ated tubes, at a medium rate of speed, until the supernatant liquid 
was clear. This required, usually, 14 to 2 minutes, depending some- 
what on the character of the catch. In all cases careful note was 
taken of any irregularity in the surface of the centrifuged material, 
such as the depression in the center, and the volume recorded was 
duly corrected if necessary. 

Counting was done by use of the Sedgwick-Rafter cell and an 
ocular micrometer ruled in squares. After careful but thorough 
shaking, 1 cc. of the catch, diluted if necessary, was placed in the 
cell in the usual manner and 10 fields counted. As each field was 
examined the relative amounts of plankton organisms, as compared 
with the silt and amorphous matter in the field, were carefully esti- 
mated and expressed in standard units at the bottom of the column 
representing that field. The two averages, one of plankton and the 
other of amorphous matter and silt, plus the plankton of the 10 
fields, were then taken, and this ratio expressed in per cent used in 
determining the volume of actual plankton, from data obtained by 
centrifuging the catch. Thus, if the average of 10 fields is 20 stand- 
ard units of plankton and 480 standard units of amorphous matter 
and silt (the layer of material in the counting cell being of uniform 


7 x 100 
thickness), the actual plankton is AEST + 90) 


obtained by centrifuge, or 4 per cent. 
Other samples——Samples to determine the amount of dissolved 
gases (O and free CO.) were taken on the flats. A few bacteriologi- 
cal samples were taken at these points also, as the regular daily col- 
lections by the tug Virginia or the steamer Bratton could not cover 
these stations in the shallow water. Mud samples were collected from 
both channel and flats during the spring of the year, and various 


per cent of the volume 
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aquatic plants were collected during their respective seasons of ac- 
tivity. 

Mud samples were examined on arrival at the laboratory, the find- 
ings being entered under the following headings: Color, odor, con- 
sistency, animals present, plants present, organic remains. (See 
Table 27.) 

The total number of each kind of samples taken at various stations 
is tabulated in Table 26. 


TaBLeE 26.—Potomac River investigation biological samples (Georgetown to 
Indian Head). 


Number of samples. 


rae s Plank B Jae Sub 
ym- ank- ac- | solve ree ub- 
bol. ton. Mud. teria. Oxy- COg. | merged Total. 
gen. plants. 
LERTGOG SISLOnS tte ae: Bese eros oe A 17S eS See ee Piel Pleas ae te oe ae 19 
Giesboro Point’: 325-24... 20 Sf ae B 13 Tae dle. we sel esaeeee. i Ae 15 
Mount Vernon or Marshall Hall...... C Dil ds copes tte cman er ier Ae a Rats SS 24 
Flat below Alexandria (near sewer). . F int 8 8 10 8 7 52 
Flat below Alexandria (mid flat)..... G 11 6 7 10 6 10 50 
Mouth of Anacostia River........... ai Dal chon Se ote Be Se asics eae 1 2 15 
BOrt OO. ots ee Sec eee ae J 24 Oars siieminalek och eem Sat Be eee Se 33 
Keystone Channel below Alexandria.| K 3 3 3 3 | 3 23 
Smiths Point ae below Alexandria).| SM 7 7 9 19 12 5 59 
Channel near lighthouse below Alex- 
Lee ae gil eae RE. ear M NR oe OR yaaa alisetenaee 7 9 AS Wate «ates 24 
OCCASIONAL SAMPLES. 
Miatorrour Mile Bim. D SHlemtertette/sl seins mee Di Nactcicton oie 5 10 
Elatiol Oxon Rant . oa. Bice sso wes E Ou sues dee. 2 tS Sane 7 26 
Foot of Seventeenth Street........... L 4 PiaeWlovaysleveraters ae arsle feel ees So seal eee 6 
Near sewer discharge (river channel).| SS 5 Os cigs « Weather epiatts «phase eee 11 
Sewer near canal, Georgetown........|........|...-2..- Us cna cetun con etiter te sage netics 7 
Bc ACN | ia ge od 240 eee aieS Uber wat Dil ad saab sscmiower: | een seton eee 4 6 
River channel, opposite Alexandria. .|........|........ Bs Vea caiseelnasct secieeinia ce alacseaerts 3 
POnt. WOsiMeton. <2. Senimsack - 0s Leah ceca 2 ae oe Pre Pe aes hee eo 6 
WihitestOne'r Omit. ooo con ect 2 rll Gisie esis Otel Rise meres calc is ere eC ore 6 
Tadianhead 5. .he ote eg Be as ho 3 a ee ears ae Se oe ns ieee S| |6 ee Race 5 
149 59 36 66 47 43 400 


Mud samples were secured from the river channel by means of a 
simple conical scoop with bail or handle long enough and heavy 
enough to insure its proper position for scraping the mud surface 
on reaching the bottom. This scoop was then dragged a few feet, 
engaging the mud similar to the action of a “mushroom” anchor. A 
representative sample of about 200 cc. of this mud was transferred 
to the laboratory and examined. Other than this no effort was made 
to examine the mud quantitatively. Mud samples were secured from 
flats by use of a simple scoop on the end of a pole (fig. No. 16). 

From August to December, 1913, and during April and May, 1914, 
weekly samples were taken at regular stations, although considerable 
irregularity was caused by extreme turbidity, which made it impos- 
sible to get water through the Sedgwick-Rafter filter in sufficient 
amount to furnish a reliable sample. 
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Condition of river in winter and early spring.—During winter and 
early spring the flats were inaccessible on account of ice, and the chan- 
nel waters were too turbid for the collection of samples during por- 
tions of the same season. After the ice disappeared the shallow water 
on the flats, having as yet no plant growth to protect it, was kept 
stirred up and turbid by wind, but the channel water was relatively 
clear, except when the ebb tide drained a flood of muddy water into 
it from some wind-disturbed flat. 

Owing to these conditions the samples as taken were somewhat 
irregular as to sequence, considering the ten months’ investigation as 
a whole. However, the majority of samples were taken, so far as pos- 
sible, at the season of greatest plankton activity, and all samples were 

‘taken, filtered, preserved, and examined with due precautions to 
eliminate any source of error in order that each sample might be a 
true index of the plankton content of the water concerned. 

Species of organisms.—The limited time assigned for this investi- 
gation, combined with the great difficulty of identification to a cer- 
tainty of preserved organisms, seemed sufficient justification of our 
course in not stating as a rule the species or variety. It seemed more 
important, from a practical point of view, to ascertain why certain 
organisms were present and others absent, why they were few or 
abundant, and to interpret these findings in terms relative to the con- 
dition of the water. In other words, an effort was made to use the 
plankton content, and the bottom forms as well, as a pollution index, 
following in this respect the general plan of the excellent report on 
the Biology of the Upper Illinois River,’ by Dr. 5. A. Forbes and 
Prof. R. E. Richardson. These gentlemen distinguish three stages 
of impurity by applying to water and its characteristic biological 
content the terms: (1) Septic or saprobic, (2) polluted or pollutional, 
(3) contaminated or contaminate, and, (4) finally, “clean water,” the 
terms as given being in the order of diminishing impurity. We have 
attempted in the following table to associate these terms with the 
physical, chemical, bacteriological, and biological conditions of water 
that corresponds thereto: : 


a a a a aD 


1 Bull. Ill. State Lab. of Natural History, Vol. 1X, Art. X, June, 1913. 


Physical. 


Water discolored with 
suspended matter, 
sewage, and micro- 
scopic organisms. 
Offensive odor. 
Bubbles of gas aris- 
ing from bottom. 
Sticky, dark-colored 
mud, with offensive 
odor. 


Septic or saprobic. 


— 


Discoloration and of- 
fensive odor only oc- 
casional. Bubbles 
only in warmer 
weather. Bottom 
mud dark, some- 
what sticky, with 
some offensive odor. 


Polluted. 


No discoloration, odor, 
nor bubbles from 
bottom. Accumu- 
lated bottom mud 
granular rather than 
sticky, and with no 
offensive odor. 


ted. 


mina 


Se 


No discoloration, odor, 
nor bubbles. Accu- 
mulated mud on 
bottom is without 
special odor, may be 
light or yellowish in 
color, and is not 


sticky. 


Clean. 
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Characteristics. 


Chemical. 


Dissolved oxygen low, 
ranging from 0 to 20 
per cent of satura- 
tion. High COzg 
(free) as a result of 
decomposition. 
Very high ammo- 
nias and_ nitrites. 
Nitrates low or ab- 
sent. 


Dissolved oxygen may 
range from 15 to 60 
per cent of satura- 
tion. Free €O¢g is 
high, about 5 to 10 
parts per million. 
Ammonias and ni- 
trites high. 


Dissolved oxygen is 


uniformly high, 
about 70 to 100 per 
cent. of saturation. 
Moderate amount of 
ammonias and ni- 
trites with high 
nitrates. Free COe 
varies from 2 to 6 
parts per million. 


Dissolved oxygen is 
usually at the satu- 
ration point. Am- 
monias and nitrites 
are very low or ab- 
sent. Nitrates may 
behigh orlow. Free 
COz about 1 to 2 
parts per million. 


Bacteriological. 


Biological. 


Very high 20° Persistent presence of Infu- 


count. 3B. coli 
in one ten-thou- 
sandth ¢.c¢. or 
less. 


Bacterial count 


high. 3B. coli 
present in one- 
tenth to one- 
thousandth c. ce. 
as a rule. 


Count at 20° mod- 
erate, ranging 
from 100 to 
5,000 per c. c. 
B.coliinic. ce. 
and sometimes 
in one-tenth c. 
C. 


may range from 
100 to 1,000 per 
Cc. @. B. cot 
usually present 
in 10 ¢c. ¢., but 
notinic.c. 


soria in large numbers. 
(Paramoecium, Colpidium 
Carchesium, Epistylis, ete.) 
Microscopic worm Dero of- 
ten present. Fungisuch as - 
Saproleguia, _— Leptomitus, 
Beggiatoa, and Sphaerotilus 
are usually the only plants 
present. Mud _ contains 
many “‘slime worms,’ such 
Be Tubifex and Limnodri- 
US. 


Smaller protoza such as Dif- 
flugia, Anthophysa, Vorti- 
cella, etc., are present, also 
certain rotifers and small 
crustaceans. Prevailing 
plants are the blue-green 
alge, also Beggiatoa and 
certain diatoms. Mud 
contains slime worms, and 
sometimes snails and 
young mussels. 


Characteristic animals are 
green flagellates, such as 
Englena_ viridis, Phacus, 
etc , with crustaceans (Cy- 
clops, Grammarus, etc.) in 
moderate numbers. 
Sponges and Bryozoa may 
be attached to sticks, 
plants, or pebbles. Unicel- 
lular and filamentous green 
algee are usually present. 
Blue-greens are occasional. 
Diatoms are numerous. 
Bottom mud contains mus- 
sels, snails, and larve of 
insects. 


Total count at 20° | Microscopic animals are few, 


consisting chiefly of a few 
rotifers and constaceans. 
There is a noticeable ab- 
sence of septic and pollu- 
tional organisms. any 
diatoms may be present, 
especially Navicula. Green 
alge in moderate amounts 
are along edges of stream. 
Clean bottom is populated 
with larve of stone fly, 
May fly, etc., also mussels 
and crayfish may be pres 
" ent. 


ee Eee 
THREE SISTERS. 


This station, a short distance above Aqueduct Bridge and opposite 
Georgetown, was chosen because the water has not yet been contami- 
nated by sewage from either Georgetown or Washington, although a 
small amount of pollution is introduced by the intermittent overflow 
of the Chesapeake & Ohio Canal, into which a few small sewers and 


at least one large one 


discharge. 


This is the lower end of the narrow, turbid, swift upper Potomac, 


the “ young” portion of the river. 


Moreover, the water here has not 


yet had access to the flats which characterize the lower river below 
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Washington. The raw, turbid water is as yet untreated by these vast 
aeration and sedimentation basins. 

Plankton samples (see Figs. 22 to 53).—During August, 1913, these 
showed 4,500 diatoms per liter of water. Blue-green alge amounted 
to 2,100 standard units per liter. (There are 2,500 “standard units” 
in 1 square millimeter, or 1,562,500 in 1 square inch.) The green 
algee slightly exceeded the blue-green in amount. Rhizopods were 
present in small numbers, about 250 per liter. Infusoria averaged 
250 per liter and rotifera 112. 

The organisms ‘in this list that would arouse suspicion as to the 
purity of the water are the blue-green alge, the rhizopods, and the 
infusoria. The latter, however, were composed almost wholly of 
_Codonella, which Prof. Kofoid? regards as indifferent to sewage or 
not dependent on the presence of sewage organisms for food. 

The river is comparatively narrow at this point, and the limited 
overflow from the contaminated canal and other local pollution 
would seem to be sufficient explanation for the presence of small 
amounts of blue-green alge and smail numbers of rhizopods, espe- 
cially as some of the samples were collected during flood tide, when 
the marginal waters would be more perfectly mixed with the channel 
waters. 

September samples contain per liter of water organisms as follows: 
Diatomaces, 5,200; blue-green alge (unicellular), 2,200; fungi 
(Crenothrix), 1,300 standard units; rhizopods, 200; mastigophora, 
420, chiefly Huglena viridis and Trachelomonas, infusoria, 330, prin- 
cipally Codonella and Halteria. A few crustacea (Cyclops) were 
found, the majority being in the nauplius stage. Anguzllula, a mi- 
croscopic worm, was present in smal! numbers in one sample. 

The presence of organisms in number and kind essentially the 
same as were found during September would seem to indicate that 
the water was still occasionally affected by small quantities of pollu- 
tional material, not sufficient, however, to give rise to a rapid increase 
of those organisms that find their food in organic matter. The per- 
sistent presence of large numbers of H'uglena viridis, for example, 
would be just ground for suspicion, because they multiply rapidly in 
water rich in organic matter: The small number of these organisms 
in the water would tend, therefore, to demonstrate that the water is 
reasonably pure. 

October showed about the usual number of diatoms (4,800) until 
October 21, when a considerable increase was noted. ‘This increase 
was made up chiefly of Viteschia, of which there were 46,000 per 
liter, running the total diatom count up to 55,000. Very few organ- 


1 Bull, Illinois State Lab. Nat. Hist., Vol. VIII, Art. I, p. 122. 
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isms other than diatoms appeared in this sample, with the exception 
of a unicellular green alga, Protococcus, which numbered about 
2,000. Another catch taken October 16 showed a few Arvella, a 
rhizopod which normally inhabits the bottom ooze, but occasionally 
is buoyed up gases or disturbed by water currents, hence its occa- 
sional presence in the plankton or floating organisms. None of the 
organisms mentioned would arouse suspicion as to the condition of 
the water. The plankton population seems to be that of a water of | 
average degree of purity or better. | 

Three collections were made in November—the 4th, 18th, and 25th, 
respectively. The turbidity of the three samples was 55, 150, and 45, 
respectively, with temperatures of 11°, 8°, and 10°. It is probable 
that the disturbed hydrographic conditions resulting in the high tur- 
bidity of November 18 were largely responsible for the considerable 
fluctuation shown in the diatom content, that of November 4 being 
3,000 per liter, the count increasing to 72,000 (chiefly Vavicula and 
Synedra) in the sample taken November 18, and falling again to 9,000 
(largely Pleurosigma) November 25. 

Blue-green alge, chiefly isolated strands of Oscillatoria, were pres- 
ent in two of the collections. This plant normally grows in mats on 
the bottom or in shallow water along the edge. Currents caused by 
floods, or otherwise, or gases generated in the bottom mud will from 
time to time break up these mats and distribute the small masses of 
filaments through the upper water, hence the advent of a few of the 
detached threads in the plankton of the main channel. Normally 
this plant flourishes in sewage-polluted water. The source of the 
specimens found in these samples was probably in the polluted water 
from the canal, or from some small local sewer whose further effect 
would be unnoticed in the large amount of dilution water. 

Difflugia, usually living in bottom ooze or in slimy material on 
plants, was present in the November 18 sample, about 4,000 per liter. 
Tts presence is of doubtful significance, so far are present knowledge 
extends, except that its appearance on this occasion was coincident 
with the disturbed conditions in the river due to rains, and, further, 
an important factor in its food supply, viz, diatoms, were especially 
abundant at this time. There had been much rain during November 
14, 15, and 16, resulting in a turbidity of 150 when the sample was 
taken. It is noticeable that this organism did not appear in the col- 
lections of November 4 and November 25. In both of these cases 
turbidity was low, 55 and 45, respectively, there having been no rain 
for more than a week preceding each collection. 

In two samples Codonella was found, November 4, 1,000 per liter, 
and November 25, 5,000 per liter. The food of this organism is sup- 
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posed to consist chiefly of minute alge.t A minute worm, a nema- 
tode as yet unidentified by the writer, was present in this sample. 

The evidence derived from these November samples is on the whole 
favorable, with the possible exception of the organism just mentioned. 
However, as this nematode was found only in the sample which had 
been subjected to the disturbed hydrographic conditions and high 
turbidity, its presence may have been due to the disturbance of decay- 
jing plants on which or in which the animal lives or feeds. 

Ice and high water prevented collections at this station during 
winter and early spring. Samples were obtained in March and April, 
1914, the last being taken April 18. 

The plankton in March consisted mainly of 50,000 diatoms per 
liter, of which 28,000 were Synedra. A few filaments of blue-green 
ales were present. No other organisms appeared in significant 
numbers. 

The water in April again showed a majority of Synedra (12,000) in 
the diatom count of 20,500 per liter. Cladophora, a green alga nor- 
mally growing attached to stones, etc., in riffles and in shallow mov- 
ing water, was present in small amount, probably torn loose from its 
moorings. The infusorian Codnella numbered about 500 to the liter. 

It will be seen that the plankton content of the water in March and 
April showed nothing that would indicate more than a small amount 
of pollution. It should be noted, however, that the occurrence of 
the diatom Synedra in great numbers is regarded by some workers 
as an indication of contaminated water. 

A certain combination of flood-tide and wind conditions will, in 
some instances, bring to this sampling point some of the highly pol- 
luted water from the wharves, and from the outlet of the canal, 
located a few hundred yards downstream. 

Fish are fairly plentiful in this part of the river. The water has 
no abnormal odor or color at this sampling stationy Rowboats and 
canoes are much used for pleasure trips, especially upstream. Alto- 
gether, the water is that of a normal river, with a relatively small 
amount of contaminating material which produces no nuisance. 


GIESBORO POINT. 


The water here has received some polluting material and has had 
access to Fourmile Flat, comprising about 1,400 acres, this area being 
covered in summer with a dense growth of submerged plants. 

The Anacostia River, or Eastern Branch of the Potomac, joins 
the river proper just above this sampling point. At ebb tide into this 
Eastern Branch empties the water of Washington Channel, an arti- 
en 


1 Kofoid. Loc. cit. 
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ficial waterway about 1 mile long and 200 yards wide, along which 
are the wharves and the shipping. 

Some little sewage and a large amount of storm water empty into 
the Eastern Branch. In Washington Channel several large river 
steamers and a multitude of smaller craft will be sufficient guarantee 
for the entrance into the river of some waste material, including fecal 
matter. A number of fish markets and oyster wharves along this 
water front will in their season add to the contaminating material in | 
the water of this channel. 

The upper part of the 5-mile interval between Three Sisters and 
Giesboro Point receives the water of the Chesapeake & Ohio Canal, 
which is polluted by the addition of a considerable amount of sewage 
from Georgetown. A large storm-water sewer near the foot of Seven- 
teenth Street, nearly a mile below the canal mouth, adds some pollut- 
ing material after heavy rains or when streets have been scrubbed and 
flushed. In the lower 2 miles of the stretch on the Virginia side of 
the river and below the bridges is Fourmile Flat. A mile or more 
below Giesboro Point the sewage of Washington is pumped into mid- 
channel. The upstream movement of tidewater, asisted sometimes by 
a stiff breeze, is likely to carry sewage-polluted water from the sewer 
outlet to the sampling station at Giesboro Point. 

Plankton samples.—August collections were taken on the 18th and 
the 26th of the month, both at a depth of 8 feet (“‘ vertical samples”). 
The water was nearly clear, with temperatures of 25° and 26°, re- 
spectively. Both samples were taken at low tide. 

The sample of August 18 showed (per liter) 9,000 diatoms, includ- 
ing 3,000 Synedra. Other genera present were L'pithemia, Gompho- 
nema, Navicula, Stauronesis, and Stephanodiscus. Filaments of blue- 
green algz, chiefly Osczlatoria, amounted to 86,000 standard units. 
Raphidium, a minute one-celled green alge, numbered 3,000. Animal 
life consisted of 1,000 Difflugia, 3,000 Codonella, together with a few 
specimens of another unidentified infusorian. The rotifer Anwraeca 
cochlearis numbered 1,000 and Cyclops (a crustacean) a similar 
number. 

The August 26 sample showed a similar plankton. Five genera of 
Diatcomacese were present, Synedra again in the lead with 7,000 per 
liter in a total of 12,000 diatoms. Blue-green alge were represented 
by Gleocapsa (2,000 per |.) and a small amount of Oscillatoria. 
Eudorina (8,000) and Scenedesmus (1,000) of the green alge were 
present. Crenothria completed the list of plants. Animals present 
were: Difflugia (2,000) Tintinnus, an infusorian, (1,000), and Co- 
donella (2,000). Rotifers: Anuraea cochlearis (1,000) and Asplan- 
chna (1,000) completed the list. 
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In September samples were taken on the 9th and the 18th. The 
tide was low or ebbing, and the water was nearly clear in each case. 
Diatoms were not numerous in either samples—6,500 per liter in the 
first and 4,000 in the second. However, the September 9 sample con- 
tained six genera, Cocconema, with 1,100 being in the lead. The sec- 
ond sample contained five genera, Synedra being by far the most 
abundant. 

Filaments of Oscillatoria persisted in both samples. Another 
blue-green alga, Clathrocystis, appeared in the September 9 sample 
to the amount of 11,250 standard units per liter. In this same sample 
the minute green alge H'udorina (750), Scenedesmus (1,500), Proto- 
coccus (5,625), Polyedrium (4,870), and Staurastrum (750) aggre- 
gated 13,500 per liter. These organisms were not found in the Sep- 
tember 18 sample. Cvrenothrizx was present in small amount in the 
first sample, and mold hyphe in the second. Mastigophora (7’ra- 
chelomonas and Euglena viridis) numbered 3,400 per liter in the first 
sample, but were absent in the second. Infusoria present in the first 
sample were Codonella (1,125), Vorticella (750), and Halteria 
(1,500) ; but only Codonella (1,000 per liter) appeared in the second 
sample. The rotifers Colurus (750), Anuraea (375), Asplanchna 
(300), Brachionus (1,900), and Triarthra (1,200), were in the first 
sample in the numbers (per liter) indicated. Colurus (250), Anu- 
yaea (770), and Diglena (240) were found in the second. A few 
crustacee (Cyclops) appeared in each sample, a few specimens of 
Bosmina were also found in the second. Nematode worms were in 
both samples, but they were not abundant. 

The biological conditions just stated show evidence that the water 
is contaminated to some degree. The persistence of the blue-green 
alge, together with their amount, indicates the admixture of a water 
that is distinctly more polluted than is the water at Three Sisters. 
This evidence is strengthened by the presence of Trachelomonas and 
Euglena viridis in one sample in moderate numbers, as both of these 
organisms, the latter especially, are characteristic of contaminated 
water. Consistent with these findings is the presence, in three of the 
four samples, of certain infusoria (Zintinnus, Vorticella, and Hal- 
teria) which normally live in water containing much organic matter. 
Finally, the number and variety of Rotifera (one sample yielding 
five genera) would seem to indicate the presence of their food supply, 
which consists largely of Fuglena, ciliata, and microscopic alge. 
(Kofoid, 1908.) These organisms are, in turn, dependent largely on 
a water rich in organic material. Several eminent investigators* are 


_ a ee at ce or ee ae Le 

1 Drown, Jour. New England Waterworks Assn., 1888-90: Kofoid, Bull. Illinois Labora- 
tory Nat. Hist., Vol. VIII, 1908, p. 24; Marsson, translation of lecture in Engineering 
News, Aug. 31, 1911. 
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of the opinion that certain alge may absorb as food a portion of the | 
organic matter directly from the water and that such organic matter 
in water greatly encourages the growth of these organisms. If this 
be true, the presence of five genera of the simple microscopic alge in | 
the sample taken September 9 would seem reasonable evidence of the - 
presence of a considerable amount of organic matter in the water. 

November plankton showed 9,000 diatoms per liter, of which 4,200 
were J/elosira and 1,800 were Surirella.. Other genera present were | 
Pleurosigma, Navicula, and Synedra. A small amount of the green 
alga Desmidium was found, and a few filaments of Crenothriz. | 

About 600 Cyclops, mostly young, were present. No Flagellates, 
Ciliates, or Rotifers were found. 

A sample collected January 15, 1914, contained 26,000 diatoms per 
liter, composed of Synedra enbeghvia (10,000), ‘Si ynedra biceps 
(5,600), Vavicula (2,800) Surirella and Gomphonema (about 1,200 
of each). A small amount of the blue-green Oscillatoria was present. 
Green algae were represented by Closterium (1,200) and a fragment 
of Chetophora elegans. A small amount of mold hyphae, the in- 
fusorian Codonella (400) and a few specimens of Anguillula, a 
minute worm, completed the list. 

Samples collected March 31, April 11, and May 14 (1914), were 
noted chiefly for the large number of diatoms. The March sample 
contained about 10,000 each of Synedra, Melosira, and Synedra biceps, 
4,000 Navicula and a similar number of Meridion circulare. A few 
specimens of Stephanodiscus were present. The April sample con- 
tained Synedra (25,000), Asterionella (81,000), Navicula (9,000), 
Synedra biceps (5,000), and a few Cocconema. The sample taken 
in May yielded (per liter) 8,000 Synedra, 10,000 Melosira, and a few 
of other genera, including Niteschia longissima. No blue-green 
algea were found in any of the samples. Cvrenothria appeared in the 
April sample. A few rotifers (Anuraea) were found in the May 
sample, and Cyclops, chiefly young, were in the March sample. All 
samples contained a few plant hairs, fragments of plant epidermis, 
bits of hair (from animals), and of vegetable tissue. 

The plankton content of these five samples taken in November, 
January, March, April, and May, respectively, indicate only mod- 
erately clean water. In connection with this statement it should be 
noted, however, that the temperature in November (11°) January 
(0°) March (10.5°) and April (10°) would check bacterial action 
to a great extent, hence would deplete or remove the main food sup- 
ply of certain ksi chssistesit ak Infusoria and Rhizopods, whose pres- 
ence is regarded as an indication of unclean water. This, however, 
would not apply to the sample taken in May, as the temperature of 
this sample was 19.5°. 
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Bottom samples—Mud samples scooped from the bottom of the 
channel of river in May consisted of mingled mud and sand. There 
was practically no odor, or a very slight one. In a plate of about 
200 c. c. of mud there were found 19 tubificid worms, Limnodrilus, 
2 young mussels, and 1 snail (Planorbis). Another sample, taken 
two weeks later, contained 71 worms and 2 Chironomus larvae. No 
living plants were found, the depth of the water here being about 
30 feet. 


FORT FOOTE. 


This is 6 miles below Giesboro Point and 4$ miles below the point 
where Washington sewage is pumped into the river. Alexandria 
(15,000 population) is 2 miles above Fort Foote. This town has 
epen sewers, and the sewage finds its way into the river, some of it 
draining in directly along the river front and some by a roundabout 
way through Hunting Creek Flat. The river is constricted at Fort 
Foote to the width of a half mile. Just above are two large expan- 
sions—Oxon Flat, with an area of about 1} square miles, and Hunting 
Creek Flat, having an area of 14 square miles. The water at Fort 
Foote is accordingly affected by the sewage of Washington and Alex- 
andria, and by the two large flats, the tides insuring a mixing of all, 
water from flats, sewage, and channel water. While the sewage con- 
tamination is comparatively recent, as to distance, in point of time 
it may or may not be recent. Ata certain stage of ebb tide and during 
certain months a water sample taken at Fort Foote will contain com- 
paratively fresh sewage, having come, with little interruption by tides, 
direct from the place of discharge 4$ miles above. However, the same 
sample will contain the drainage of the flats, water and sewage which 
a previous flood tide has spread out on them, and which has been 
subject to such sedimentation, aeration, and general readjustment and 
biological action as the flats afford at that particular season. Again, 
a sample taken during flood tide will contain little or none of the 
sewage direct from the outlet above. Manifestly, the time of collect- 
ing (as to tides) will affect the chemical and particularly the biologi- 
cal content of the sample, the latter being very largely a question of 
the food supply found in organic matter of the water, together with 
the requisite time necessary for the breeding of those microscopic 
organisms collectively termed the plankton. 

Samples were taken at this station usually in mid-channel every 
month, except January and February, from August to May, 1914. As 
many as four samples were taken during some months. 

Environmental factors affecting aquatic life at this point are, in 
brief, the following: 


1. Sewage from Washington pumped into the river 44 miles above. 
2. Tides, checking the current, reversing the flow, and mixing the waters. 
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3. Flats comprising an area of 2% square miles between this station and the 
sewer. j 
4. Spreading of sewage-rich water on these flats by flood tide, and return of | 
water to river channel at ebb tide. | 
5. Submerged plant life on the flats during the summer and consequent physi- 
cal, chemical, and biological effects on the water. . 
6. The “ time factor” accruing to the water and its organisms because of the | 
tides, the flats, and the plants on the flats. | 


The time factor.—It should be noted that, on account of the tides, ' 
the sewage may not flow directly down river from the sewer outlet. 
A float, placed in the water at the sewer during high tide passed and _ 
repassed this point five times. As it slowly made its intermittent 
progress downstream, it was turned back temporarily by each flood 
tide, or was carried to the edge of the flat as the flood-tide water 
sought the path of least resistance by spreading out on the flat. Many 
hours elapsed before the float reached this sampling station at Fort 
Foote, only 44 miles from its starting point. Had the float been able 
to follow the entire course of the water, as it spread out on the shallow 
flat and crept through the maze of aquatic plants, it would probably 
have been many days, instead of hours, in reaching Fort Foote. 

The large time factor thus introduced and the thorough mixing 
of the sewage with a very large body of well-oxygenated water on 
the flats constitute the chief agencies affecting the water at this 
point. These conditions are reflected to some extent in the plankton 
content of the water. 

If distance alone were considered, a large number of sewage organ- 
isms might be expected in the water only 44 miles below the sewer. 
Such, however, is not the case. It remains to be seen whether or 
not this unexpected condition is a result of the time factor introduced 
by the tides, increased by the flats, and emphasized, extended, and 
enforced by the submerged vegetation. | : 

To the organisms normally in the water the greatly lengthened 
time factor means opportunity for activity. This activity is along 
two lines—(1) the securing of food; (2) reproduction. Quiescent 
water affords suitable conditions for reproduction. The ensuing 
activity consists chiefly of “eating or being eaten.” The smaller 
forms, consuming minute alge or perhaps bacteria, are themselves 
consumed by the larger animal forms, whose size compensates for the 
great number of their victims. It is, indeed, a “struggle for ex- 
istence.” The “ fittest,” usually the largest and strongest, survive, 
possibly to be eaten by young fish, whose food consists largely of 
these organisms. Some of these fish, surviving the cannibalistic 
habits of their fellows, may reach maturity and become food for man. 
Thus with endless variations and many interruptions the transfer of 
organic matter goes on in the water, forming a food cycle, or a “ chain 
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of food relations,” as aptly termed by Kofoid, the various organisms 
concerned forming the links of the chain. It is the aquatic version of 
the food cycle, so familiar to all, wherein the land plant, nourished 
by inorganic food materials, becomes the food supply of worms or 
insects. These are devoured by birds or fowls, which in turn are 
eaten by larger animals, including man. 

Plankton samples—These were taken in midchannel every month 
from August to May, inclusive, except January and February, 1914. 
Twenty-four samples were taken in all. Because of the various fac- 
tors affecting the water at this point, a relatively large number of 
samples were taken in order to secure a true picture of the average 
condition of the water. 

August collections showed the following per liter: Diatoms 34,000, 
chiefly Synedra and Navicula; filaments of Oscillatoria 20,000 stand- 
ard units, a small amount of Spirogyra, and 2,000 Ludorina appeared 
in one sample. Raphidium (2,500), Scenedesmus (1,000) and Staur- 
astrum (1,000) completed the green alge, except 21,000 standard 
units of the green alga Ulothrix, which was found in one sample. 
Both samples contained the Rhizopod Diffugia, 1,000, and 2,000 per 
liter, respectively, and one sample showed 5,000 standard units of 
mold hyphe. Mastigophora were represented in one sample by 1,000 
Euglena, and in the other by a similar number of Phacus. Of the 
Infusoria, there were 3,000 Corchesium per liter, and 7,000 Codonella 
in one sample and 3,000 in the other. Rotifers were present in both. 
Anuraea cochlearis (1,000 in each) and Rotifer vulgaris (1,000) in one. 
The crustaceans, Bosmina and Cyclops, about 1,000 each, appeared 
in one sample. Cyclops alone were found in the others. The majority 
of the cyclops were young. A few specimens of the minute worm 
Anguillula were present in one sample. 

The presence of sewage in the water is indicated by the Molds, 
Rhizopods, Mastigophora, and Infusoria, especially the latter two. 
Rotifer tardus exhibits a decided preference for contaminated water. 
While these organisms are not present in large numbers, their mod- 
erate abundance, together with the variety of forms represented, 
bear reasonable testimony that sewage is not absent. 

September collections showed essentially the same conditions. Car- 
chesium, Euglena, and FRotifer tardus were not found, but Phacus 
and Z'rachelomonas, of the Mastigophora, and 77intinnus and Epis- 
tylis, of the Infusoria, furnished reasonable evidence of contamina- 
tion. 

In October samples the presence of “ contaminate ” organisms was 
less noticeable, and the evidence of pollution so far as plankton or- 


1 Bull. Jlinois State Laboratory Nat. Hist., Vol. VI, Art. II, p. 535. 
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ganisms were concerned, was at best doubtful. Certain forms, 
notably the Mastigophora and the Rotifera, decreased in abundance 
with the gradual advent of cool weather in October and November. 
Winter conditions, including much ice on the river, persisted until 
late in the spring, and probably had much to do with the delay of 
bacterial action in the water, the temperature of which was 9.5° 
as late as April 11, 1914. It is supposed (though as yet unproven) 
that the bacteria engaged in the destruction of organic material con- ' 
stitute the principal food supply of the Mastigophora and Infusoria. 
hence cold weather would tend to cut off this food supply by checking 
bacterial activity. 

A sample taken May 4 shows the presence of 7’rachelomonas (Mas- 
tigophora) and Colpidium (an Infusorian). The latter organism, 
especially, is characteristic of impure water. ‘Temperature of the 
water at this time was 18°. Subsequent samples taken in this month 
contained Mastigophora, Infusoria, Rotifera, and Crustacea, con- 
sistently increasing in number and variety until our last sample, 
taken May 25, when the temperature was 23°. 

Bottom samples—Mud samples, obtained in May from mid- 
channel at a depth of 35 feet, contained considerable vegetable débris, 
leaf fragments, etc., were very dark in color, and had a trace of 
sewage odor. No plants except a small amount of Oscillatoria were 
found in the mud. 

The animal population was distinctly indicative of contaminated 
or polluted water. An average of 79 Tubificidae or “ sewage worms” 
per plate (200 c. c. of mud) with a few Chironomus larve and young 
mussels (the latter in two samples only) were found. No may-fly 
larvee, leeches, or unios (mussels) were seen, although these forms 
were fairly abundant in the adjacent flat. — 

Mud samples taken 500 feet below the sewer, together with the 
_ samples taken from the river channel 2 miles above Fort Foote, 
show counts consistent with those already mentioned. 

Tubificid worms are very numerous just below the sewer, there 
being 1,000 or more per plate. Two miles above Fort Foote and 24 
miles below the sewer the number decreased to about 620, of which 
a part were possibly due to Alexandria sewage. 

Reference to Table 27 will show that these curious organisms de- 
crease consistently in number down the river, as the distance from 
the sewer increases. There is corresponding improvement in the 
odor of the mud also. It is probable that this worm is, in itself, a 
valuable index of the condition of the water. 
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TABLE 27.—Decrease of tubificid worms in mud from channel below sewage outlet. 


Average Character of mud. 
Distance | HUMber of 
Location. below | tubificid 
sewer. | Worms in 
200 c. ¢ Color. Odor. Consistency. 
mud. 

SWOT Sada de a Svigts kes =~ feet. - 500 () Very dark.| Foul, like | Soft; a little sand. 
sewage. 

Opposite Alexandria......... miles. . 24 620 | Dark......| Strong,un-| Granular; some 

’ pleasant.) sand. 

0 ee are ri 44 1.) | Some odor) Soft to heavy silt; 
of sew- granular clay. 
age. 

Bort Washington ............- dons 12 37 | Dark to | Slight un- | Sticky to granular. 

yellow pleasant 
or. 

Whitestone Point............- do. 14 14 |...do......| Veryslight) Granular, clay. 

SS ee ee eee do. 20 8 | Yellow....| Slight..... Granular, sandy. 

OS ae i do... 26 2 | Yellow te |...do...... Soft, clay, granu- 

dark lar. 

maryland Point.............:- das <.. 40 (2) i ee J. a ee Soft, granular. 

0 ke eee eee dQ. 2... 51 1 | Yellow....| None......| Soft, clay. 

Lower Cedar Point............ OO. ... 55 ee: ere siGa hese i soft, granu- 

ar. 

saonial Beach. ......:-.....-. do. 62 0 ir oot oa a Soft, clay. 

ark. 
Giesboro Point (above sewer) .....-.-|.-.------- 19 | Yellow to | Slight..-.-. Sandy. 
gray. 
Anacostia River, or Eastern Branch |.....-.-.---. 6.4; Darks: x s: Sewage | Fine, sticky, soft. 
(above sewer). odor. 
Foot of Seventeenth Street (above |.....-...-- Re Ee, SO BES fs 
sewer). 
Below storm-water sewer, near |.......-.-. Dt RS ee eer ere rc 


Seventeenth Street (above sewer). 


1 Very numerous; over 1,000. 


2In 1 sample. 
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MOUNT VERNON AND MARSHALL HALL. 


This station is 12 miles below the sewer outlet. In point of time, 
however, it is an average of about 4 days’ distant, as shown by 
float experiments. The sewage and water below the mouth of sewer 
have been subject during this 4-day interval to the physical, chemical, 
and biological action incident to 16 tides; 8 flood tides have 
checked the current or turned it upstream and spread much of the 
channel water out on the flats; and 8 ebb tides have again reclaimed | 
a portion of the water by partial drainage of the flats and shallows. 

Between Mount Vernon and Fort Foote above are two large flats, 
together with a considerable area of marginal flats along the river 
channel. The approximate total area of flats to which the water is 
exposed in the 100-hour trip from sewer to Marshall Hall is 6.7 
square miles,’ or over 4,200 acres. This is exclusive of the channel 
proper. 

Occasional samples, taken at Whitestone Point just below Mar- 
shall Hall, and at Indianhead, 6 miles below, represent similar condi- 
tions and will be included with the Marshall Hall samples. 

Plankton samples.—Collections at this station give results so nearly 
like those of Fort Foote, 8 miles above, that a brief mention will be 
sufficient. 

A considerable increase in the average number of diatoms over those 
at Fort Foote, together with a further decrease of those organisms 
which indicate contamination, seem to constitute the chief points of 
difference. . 

Two large flats are located between Fort Foote and Marshall Hall. 
Irrespective of these flats the average width of the river here is about 
1 mile. We find here the same factors essentially as those that 
obtained at Fort Foote, with a substantial balance, however, in favor 
of better water because—(1) two additional flats serve as delay sta- 
tions and oxygenating bases; (2) the time factor is increased to four 
days, not including the probable delay of several days on the flats 
where the float could not follow; and (8) the volume of water is 
greatly increased, hence there is greater dilution. 

These changes in environment are consistently reflected in the im- 
provement in the plankton content. Diatoms are abundant. Blue- 
greens are present in only 3 of the 15 samples. Mold hyphe appear 
in two samples, Rhizopoda in four, and Mastigophora in two. The 
Infusoria (exclusive of the ever-present Codonella which, accord- 
ing to Kofoid, does not necessarily indicate the presence of polluting 
material), are present in four samples only. 

Rotifer actinurus, a lover of contaminated water, appears in two 
samples, but other genera appear in eight samples. 


1 Approximated by writer from navigation chart of Potomac River. 
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Crustacea, chiefly Cyclops, appear in 10 samples, but in small num- 
bers. This organism is a normal inhabitant of water of good quality 
as far as sewage is concerned. On the whole, the evidence furnished 
by the plankton as to the presence of sewage is almost negative. 

Mud samples from this point, or a little below at Whitestone Point, 
show an average number of 12 tubificid worms in the same amount of 
mud that yielded 79 worms at Fort Foote. Chironomus larvee were 
found (one specimen) in each of two samples. One sample showed 
a small amount of blue-green alge. The mud had no offensive odor. 
It contained some small plant fragments, chiefly of forest leaves. 
According to this evidence of the mud, pollution is not absent, though 
present evidently in small amount only. 

The plankton samples showed Synedra to be the most abundant 
in eight of the collections. The other leading genera were Navicula, 
Cyclotella, Pleurosigma, Svuvirella, and Stephanodiscus. Gom- 
phonema was found in two samples, and NVitzschia appeared in one 
sample only. Various other genera appeared in some of the samples, 
but in small amounts only. In the sainple of October 7 there were 
12 genera represented in the total diatom count of 45,000. 


STUDY OF THE FLATS. 


Samples were taken on representative flats to secure data (1) as to 
plankton content and mud organisms, (2) as to dissolved gases, and 
(3) to determine what benefit or injury, if any, resulted to the water 
from the growth, activity, and decay of submerged plants. Inciden- 
tal but important factors were (1) results of tidal action, (2) fate of 
sewage entering a plant-filled flat, (3) high turbidity caused by winds 
in absence of submerged plants, and (4) effects of sunlight on plant 
activity. 

OXON FLAT. 


Area, about 14 square miles. Located opposite Alexandria, and 24 
sniles below outlet of Washington sewer. This was intended to be a 
regular sampling point, but the activity of large dredges in the imme- 
diate vicinity necessitated abandoning this station in October. 


HUNTING CREEK FLAT. 


This flat was studied with care. It comprises an area of 1.3 square 
niles, with a river frontage of 1.25 miles extending from Jones Point 
Light, below Alexandria, to Smiths Point, opposite Fort Foote. The 
shores are only partially cleared, some brush and small trees covering 
the banks farthest from the river. A marsh of about 0.18 square 
mile in extent constitutes the extreme upper portion farthest from 
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the river. This marsh is thickly covered with various swamp plants,, 
chiefly Alisma (water plantain), Sagittarius (“ Arrow-head”) vari-- 
ous sedges, and great quantities of Zizania aquatica (wild rice or: 
water oats), and other water grasses. The luxuriance of this marsh; 
growth is easily understood when we consider the fertility of the: 
swamp mud and the action of the tides by which the growing crop: 
is alternately covered with water and exposed to air every six hours.. 

A country road bridges the extreme upper part of this flat, border-. 
ing the marsh just mentioned. About one-third mile farther toward! 
the river a long bridge, supported on trestles and belonging to the: 
Mount Vernon, Alexandria & Washington Electric Railway, is con-- 
structed across the flat. The water at this point is 3 to 6 feet deep: 
at mean low tide. Approximately the same depths prevail over the: 
entire flat from this bridge to the river channel. Three small runs: 
empty into the upper part of the flat, two being polluted with sewage: 
from Alexandria and smaller near-by towns. The mouths of these: 
sewage-laden runs are marked P and R, respectively (see map No. 8).. 
The one marked R discharges approximately 24 to 3 cubic feet per: 
second, while the other discharges about 4 to 5 cubic feet. The dis-- 
charge from R varies considerably with the time of day and the day: 
of week, being greatest in the mornings and especially on Monday: 
(wash day). The water discharged has a foul odor, is grayish in. 
color, and contains abundant evidence of its source in the shape of’ 
floating bits of toilet paper, masses of Leptomitus, a fungus usually 
found in sewage, and black, foul sludges in the bottom, from which 
much gas arises when it is disturbed. ] 

The water in P is polluted to a less extent when it reaches the flat. 
This run contains sewage from one or two small suburban towns. 
Occasional floating masses of Leptomitus, together with certain blue-. 
green alge (especially Oscillatoria) and a green alga, Coleochete,. 
attest that its water is less polluted than that of R. The bottom 
mud of this larger run contains in certain quiet, shallow places greag) 
numbers of tubificid worms. 

A small dredged channel (“Keystone”) extends from the river. 
proper into this flat a distance of a half mile or more. This channel, , 
30 feet wide at the mouth and 8 or 10 feet deep, drains that part of the 
flat nearest Alexandria. The lower part of the flat is drained by a. 
broad, natural “swash channel,” about 500 feet wide and 5 feet deep. 
The middle part of the flat contains, next to the river channel, a 
“bar” of mud, which has barely a foot of water over it at low tidd 
Practically the entire flat is covered with a luxurious growth of sub- 
merged plants, chiefly Vallisneria spiralis, or eelgrass; Ceratophyl- 
lum (horn wort); various Potamogetons, especially Potamogeton 
crispus; and a few other plants. At intervals during the year there 
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is a heavy growth of the green alge, Oedogonium, and in later sum- 
mer the tips of the larger plants support a considerable growth of 
Spirogyra. Other alge, including Hydrodictyon, are present at 
times in considerable abundance. The variety and abundance of 
these plants is surprising, and needs to be seen to be appreciated. At 
low tide the flat looks not unlike a great meadow, level as a fioor. 
At such times rowboats and other small craft can with difficulty 
penetrate the mass. 

Samples were collected at four points, representing as nearly as 
possible the principal “biological situations” to be found here. 
The point designated by the letter F, near the mouth of an open 
sewer (ht), represents “ contaminated ” conditions. Point G isin mid- 
flat, about one-third of a mile from this sewer, and about halfway 
to the main river channel. This was chosen to represent conditions 
typical of the flat, and of any other similar flats as well. The 
other points were selected especially for study of the gas content of 
water as it returned from the flat to the river channel. Point K 
is the lower part or mouth of Keystone Channel, which, during ebb 
tide, drains the up-river part of the flat. Point M, or Smiths Point, 
is nearly a mile farther down, but still on the riverward portion 
of the flat in the broad swash channel that drains the larger portion 
of the flat at ebb tide. Reference to map No. 9 will show the relative 
locations of these points. 

Plankton samples were taken at points F,G,and M. Bacteriological 
samples and samples to ascertain CO, (free) and dissolved oxygen 
were taken at points K, F, G, and M,-and samples of bottom mud 
for macroscopic examination at F, G, and M. No samples were 
taken here during the winter, as the flat was covered with ice and 
the sampling points were inaccessible. 

Point F.—Plankton samples were collected during low tide within 
200 yards of the small sewer run marked R in map No. 8. At high 
tide the sample was taken within 50 yards of the sewer mouth. This 
shifting of the point of collection was for the purpose of compen- 
sating to some extent for the large amount of dilution water into 
which the sewer emptied at high tide. 

The water at this point is 14 to 2 feet deep at low tide, this depth 
being increased by about 30 inches at high tide. The water has 
no appreciable odor and only a slight discoloration, which seems 
to be due to the sewage entering near this point, although a percep- 
tible odor is occasionally wafted to this collecting point from the 
near-by sewer itself. 

During summer and autumn submerged plants cover this portion 
of the flat. Potamogeton crispus, Ceratophyllum, and Vallisneria 
spiralis, with considerable quantities of the alga Wydrodictyon, are 
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the most abundant. Various other plants are present in small quan- 
tities from time to time. 

Plankton samples collected in August show diatoms, green alge: 
(Desmidee and a small amount of filamentous alge), and Crustacea. 
(Cyclops) of the cleaner water organisms. Contaminate organisms: 
present are Oscillatoria, mold hyphe, Carchesitum, and certain 
rotifers. An unidentified Nematode, also an animal resembling’ 
Euglena, unidentified in the preserved material, are present also and 
persist in several other samples collected at this point. 

Careful observation at several points along the open sewer showed . 
typical conditions. Portions of the bottom were covered with tufts: 
of Leptomitus. Small masses torn loose from time to time floated 
with the current. The water had a grayish or milky appearance at. 
times, and bits of toilet paper, burnt matches, etc., were abundant. 
The edges of the stream were foul with accumulated waste, and gases 
bubbling from the bottom sludges produced a typical sewage odor. 
This stream was from 5 to 7 feet wide and shallow, under normal con- 
ditions having an average depth of about 8 inches. The rate of flow 
was approximately one-half foot per second. 

September samples from station F tell essentially the same story. 
The contamination of the water by sewage is indicated by the per- 
sistence of those organisms of the plankton that are normally found 
in unclean water. The list in the September samples includes a few 
blue greens, four genera of the Rhizopoda, Chilomonas, of the 
Mastigophora (in one sample only), and E'pistylis of the Infusoria, 
the latter genus in one sample only. The organism resembling 
Kuglena appeared in all samples and the unidentified Nematode was 
found in one sample. 

Rotifers appeared in all samples, and the presence of moderate 
numbers of Cyclops, Chydorus, and Bosmina, of the Crustacea, 
seemed to testify that the water was not wholly bad even at this 
point, though most of the samples were taken at low tide. One sam- 
ple was taken at extreme high tide and contained only one pollu-. 
tional organism, Oscillatoria. 

October samples contained a trace only of Oscdlatoria of the blue- 
greens, and only Conferva and Desmidiwm of the green alge; 
whereas September samples had yielded 10 genera, including Clos- 
terium and Cosmarium in three samples; Coelastrum, Staurastrum, 
Protococcus, Raphidium, and Tetraspora in one sample; Scenedes- 
mus in three samples; H'udorina in two; and Hydrodictyon in three. 
Mold hyphe appeared in one October sample. Rhizopods and Mas- 
tigophora were not found. Infusoria were represented by a few 
Codonella in one sample, about 500 per liter. Rotifera were absent, 
except one doubtful specimen in one sample. The crustaceans, Cy- 
clops and Bosmina, appeared in both samples, as did also an uniden- 
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tified worm, evidently a Nematode. These samples show a decided 
decrease in the number of organisms as compared with September 
samples. The presence of Oscillatoria, mold hyphe, and minute 
worms (Nematodes) indicate a contaminated water. 

No further collections for Plankton data were taken here until the 
following May. The broad expanse of shallow water was so stirred 
up by the prevailing spring winds that turbidity sometimes reached 
250 and over, making it impossible to filter accurately a water sample 
of sufficient size to give reliable data. This condition changed rap- 
idly, however, as soon as submerged plants got a start. The bottom 
mud was thus protected, and the shallow water itself steadied and 
held in place by the stems and leaves of innumerable plants. At first 
the plants can not grow rapidly, because the turbid water shuts out 
the sunlight; and, conversely, the water is turbid because the plants 
are not there to protect the bottom mud from agitation due to winds. 

One sample, secured May 26, contained 22,000 standard units of 
Oscillatoria per liter, a few Rhizopods (Arcella and Difflugia), and 
Rotifer actinurus of the contaminate organisms. Various diatoms, 
chiefly Vavicula, were present; also the green alga Scenedesmus and 
a few crustaceans, chiefly Cyclops 

The Plankton content of all these samples bears testimony to the 
fact, already recognized, that sewage is present. In other words, the 
contamination of the water is reflected in the Plankton content. On 
the other hand, it is worthy of note that the contamination appar- 
ently is not very great even at this point, so close to the sewer. It 
seems that some very effective purifying agency is at work. Either 
the sewage is being disposed of rapidly or the apparent purification 
is brought about by the very large amount of well-oxygenated dilu- 
tion water renewed twice daily by tidal action. 

Mud samples were collected at two points, 100 feet and 300 feet, 
respectively, from the mouth of the sewer. The samples nearest the 
sewer showed, in April, a black, somewhat granular, mud, with 
noticeable “ privy ” odor. Tubificid worms were numerous, together 
with many egg capsules containing eggs or young. One dead snail 
was in this sample. Much gas arose when the mud was disturbed. 
Another sample taken at about the same place May 1 showed similar 
odor and color, but only 15 tubificid worms were found in the 200 ¢. ¢. 
sample. 

Mud taken from the flat only 25 feet away from the mouth of the 
sewer showed few Zubifex or tubificid worms, some Chironomus 
larve, and contained the characteristic sewage organisms, Para- 
moecium and Colpidium, of the Infusoria. The sewage fungus 
Sphaerotilus, shreds of toilet paper, and the contaminate organism 
Euglena viridis were also present. 
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Mud samples taken 300 feet from the sewer showed a consistent 


increase in organisms, indicative of cleaner water. April samples — 


were black, but had only a slightly unpleasant odor. Tubificid worms 
numbered only three to six per plate. Chironomus was present in 
similar numbers. Acarina (“water spider”) was found in one 
sample. Univalve mollusks, Planorbis parvus and Amnicola limosa, 
appeared in two of the three samples taken in this month, totaling 
14 of the first organism and 23 of the second in the two samples. 
One young mussel was found. 

It thus appears that the evidence furnished by the inhabitants of 
the bottom mud is confirmatory of that already secured by examina- 
tion of the plankton organisms. 

Point G.—This point was in mid-flat. The water was 4 to 5 feet 
deep at low tide. Submerged vegetation was very plentiful during 
summer and autumn, persisting until November. Vallisneria spiralis, 
Ceratophyllum, and Potamogetons, with considerable alge at times, 
formed the bulk of this vegetation. In late fall the dormant eel grass 
was densely covered with a luxurious growth of diatoms, chiefly 
Cocconema. : 

Plankton samples in August showed no evidence of sewage con- 
tamination, with the possible exception of the rhizopods, Arcella and 
Diffiugia, which were present in very small numbers. Blue greens, 
mold hyphe, Mastigophora, and contaminate infusoria were absent. 
September samples gave scant evidence of contaminate conditions. 


Clathrocystis and Cylindrospermum of the blue greens were present | 


in small quantity. A few Diflugia (600 per liter) were found in one 
sample and 500 per liter of Rotifer vulgaris in another. In October 
a small amount of Oscillatoria was present. The diatom Synedra 
numbered about 14,000 to the liter. No rhizopods, mastigophora, or 


infusoria were found. November samples likewise showed no con- 


taminate forms, with the possible exception of Diflugia, which ap- 
peared in one sample. 

A sample taken in May, 1914, contained Infusoria that ordinarily 
indicate contaminate conditions. These organisms were Tintinnus 


and £pistylis, both present in small numbers only. It is possible — 


that these organisms were brought from the small sewer run a third 
of a mile distant, or from the river channel, half a mile away, inas- 
much as the submerged plants were not yet grown to such size as 
would check the rapid sweep of tidewater over the flat. 

The evidence obtained by plankton examination of eight samples 
collected at this point is distinctly indicative of water of good quality. 

Mud samples taken at this point in mid-flat were uniformly yellow 
in color, soft, and somewhat granular in consistency, and with the 
fresh odor characteristic of ordinary mud.. In April the univalve 
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mollusks Planorbis trivolvis and Lioplax subcarinatus were quite 
abundant. A few other varieties were present, but not so numerous as 
the foregoing. Bivalves (Unio) appeared in three of the four mud 
samples collected in April. Anchylus, a univalve mollusk, was found 
once. The crustacean Gammarus was found in two samples and 
eaddis-fly larve in one. Unfolding buds of Ceratophyllum and 
Potomageton were found in three of the April samples. No other 
plant life was observed. Organic remains, in the shape of snail shells 
in various stages of disintegration, were plentiful. 

Samples in May contained the univalve mollusks, Lioplaw subcar- 
natus, Amicola limosa, Planorbis trivolvis and one or two unidenti- 
fied species. Bivalves (Unio) were present also. May-fly larve 
(Ephemera vulgata) were found in both samples, and in the last 
sample taken, May 12, were two tubificid worms. Plants present 
were the slowly starting submerged varieties, eel grass and Potomage- 
tons. Organic remains consisted of a few snail shells, empty cases 
of caddis-fly larva, and rootlets of aquatic plants. 

Point M.—A few plankton samples taken at this station during 
October and November, in connection with the chemical samples, 
gave results so similar.to those obtained at point G, half a mile dis- 
tant, that full details of counts would be needless repetition. One 
or two slight but significant points of difference are worthy of men- 
tion. 

It will be remembered that this point is located in the broad swash 
channel, through which most of the water ebbs and flows in passing 
on the flat or returning from it; it is perhaps 300 yards from the main 
river channel. The average depth of nearly 5 feet (mean low tide) 
permits the passage of flood tide water quite readily over this inter- 
vening space, even in summer, as submerged vegetation is less crowded 
in this deeper water. It is therefore probable that water samples 
taken here will have been subjected to a very brief time factor in 
transit from the river channel. That this is a fact rather than a 
probability seems apparent from the presence in the plankton of 
certain contaminate organisms which are not found in mid-flat 
samples, hence they are probably brought direct from the river 
channel by flood tide. Furthermore, most of these organisms are 
found in the plankton of the river channel at Fort Foote, just below 
the flat. 

In mid-flat samples (taken at point G) the diatom Synedra (re- 
garded by many as a contaminate organism) is the most numerous 
diatom in four of the eight samples, whereas in the samples under 
consideration it is the leading diatom in five samples out of six. 

In mid-flat samples contaminate organisms of the Mastigophora 
and Infusoria were represented by two species only, and both were 
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in one sample, that of May 26; whereas these swash-channel samples 
show one genus of Mastigophora and seven genera of Infusoria, all 
contaminate organisms, in addition to two forms, Dinobryon and 
Codonella, which are not especially typical, but seem to be indifferent 
to sewage contamination. The contaminate forms present are Fu- 
glena viridis, Halteria, Colpidium, Enchelys, Epistylis, Stylonchia, 
Tintinnus, and Vorticella. It would seem, therefore, that the prox- 
imity of this collecting point to the river channel is indicated by the | 
presence in the plankton of those organisms which find their food 
supply in the bacteria attending the decomposition of organic matter, 
which process has not yet had sufficient time to complete its work and 
to banish these contaminate organisms by removing their food supply. 

Mud samples taken at this station during April and May were es- 
sentially similar to those taken in mid-flat at point G, the animal 
life consisting largely of the univalve mollusks Planorbis, Amicola, 
Gonobasis, and Lioplax,; the bivalve Unio complanatus, Gammarus 
of the crustacea; and the larve of May fly and caddis fly. Sponges 
and Bryozoa (Fredericella) appeared in one collection. One leech 
and two tubificid worms were found. Six samples were taken here 
during the two months. All samples were yellow or yellowish in 
color, with no special odor, and were granular rather than soft. Two 
mud samples taken in this locality, but much: nearer the river channel 
(just on the edge of the flat), showed a few tubificid worms in both 
samples. | 

DISSOLVED GASES AND THE EFFECTS OF PLANTS. 


The factors affecting the amaunt of free CO, in water are: (1) 
Production by bacterial activity and the presence of decomposing 
matter; (2) production by animal life in water; (3) absorption of 
CO, from atmosphere (to these may be added the stirring up of 
highly organio mud in shallow water by wind or other agency) ; 
finally, (4) absorption of CO, by submerged green plants; and (5) 
temperature. 

The factors relating to dissolved oxygen in water are, in brief— 
(1) aeration, subsidiary considerations being depth of water and 
area exposed to air, agitation by wind or other agency and quality of 
mud thus stirred up, if in' shallow water; (2) depletion of oxygen by 
bacterial activity or contained organic matter; (3) depletion by — 
oxygen-using animal life in water; (4) production of oxygen by sub- 
merged green plants, this process being dependent on presence of sun- 
_ light and the absence of turbidity; (5) temperature. 

Many of these factors affect the plankton organisms, either directly 
or through the changes produced in their environment. Bacterial 
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activity causes a sudden increase of those forms, chiefly Mastigophora 
and Ciliata* that feed on bacteria or on decaying matter or on both. 

The “chain of food relations” thus started does not end here, but 
goes on indefinitely. Again, life and activity of microscopic animals 
will deplete the oxygen of the water and add to its CO, just as surely 
as this takes place in the aquarium containing goldfish. Further, the 
minute green plants, the phyto-plankton, demand CO, and produce 
oxygen by the process of photosynthesis, as the larger plants do. The 
presence of very large numbers of these microscopic plants compen- 
sates for their lack in size. Finally, the fluctuating amounts of CO, 
and dissolved oxygen in water may result largely from the life and 
activity of submerged plants, large and small, and from the action 
and interaction of the related factors of sunshine, turbidity, water 
movements, and the activity of animal planktonts, or zooplankton, as 
well as of larger animal life. 

Relation between dissolved oxygen and plankton.—Numerous ob- 
servations in the field, supplemented by laboratory examinations of 
water to ascertain gaseous content, indicate that intimate interrela- 
tions exist between certain of these factors of the plankton environ- 
ment. A partial summary of field observations and laboratory tests 
is given in Tables 29 and 30. The samples for laboratory examina- 
tion were taken as indicated at points F, G, M, K, and CP, the latter 
point being the river channel just above the flat. Reference to Map 
No. 8 will show the relative location of all points. 


1 Bull, Illinois State Laboratory Nat. Hist., Vol, VIII, Art. I, pp. 68, 117, 120, 126. 
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In aquatic plants and animals, including microscopic forms, there: 
is a sort of reversal of the relative conditions required by land or-- 
ganisms. The latter grow in air, their natural medium, and require: 
much or little water, but they must have water. The aquatic organ-- 
isms grow in water, their natural medium, but they must have certain | 
amounts of the gases to be found in air. Submerged green plants,. 
like land plants, utilize inorganic food material, chiefly CO, and! 
water, in the manufacture of their food and give off an excess of ' 
oxygen as a waste product, this activity depending largely on the: 
access of sunlight to the chlorophyll within the plant cells. This; 
process, photosynthesis, produces both chemical and biological effects, , 
the former being the addition of oxygen to the surrounding water: 
and the extraction of CO, from it, and the latter, or biological, effect 
being the increased activity of oxygen-using bacteria, and of animal 
life, microscopic and larger, made possible by the renewed supply of | 
oxygen to the water. These animal forms, in turn, produce CO,, 
which may be utilized by the green plants. To a certain extent the 
respective activities of the aquatic plants and animals are reciprocal. 

The plants thus become a factor of considerable importance in the 
economy of the river. In addition to the enforced sedimentation 
and clearing of the water and the prolonged period for biological 
action in the sewage-laden water brought in by the flood tide, there 
is the equally important reoxygenation of the water by these plants 
meantime, thus furnishing to the aerobic bacteria and microscopi¢ 
animals the means of continuing their activity in the so-called self- 
purification of the river. In support of this statement there is ap- 
pended the following condensed tabulation showing the average dis- 
solved oxygen content of 27 samples taken from the flats and of 12 
samples taken from the adjacent river channel on the same days: 


TABLE 81.—Dissolved oxygen on flats and in channel. 


| Dissolved oxygen content, 


Number percentage of saturation. 
Sampling point. of 
samples.“ | aa. oe one 
Highest. | Lowest.“] Average. 
PACS. <A nig Ses <a 2 Ee Ne Me OE ee ne en ae A 27 128 57 87 
Rilve? chiuamil: Bete ces ea eee testes c. co Se 12 102 50 71 


aE ok csa aa-aarciaccohasmsomapaueeos caeamemmememeeeemee ee le ee 


The samples were taken September 3 to November 12, inclusive. 
Plants were much reduced in numbers and activity in November. 
Kelgrass, though inactive, was still present, and was covered with a 
mass of diatoms (chiefly Cocconema) and tufts of Spirogyra. Both 
the alge and the diatoms contained the synthetic work of the defunct 
eelgrass. 
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If the data in the preceding table be arranged with reference to 
tidal conditions when samples were taken, we have the following: 


TABLE 32.—Dissolved orygen at high tide and at low tide. 


SSSR Ren Vaememmmmmmmmeeene eee 


High or rising tide—dis- Low or falling tide—dis- 
solved oxygen (percentage solved oxygen (percentage 
z of saturation). of saturation). 
: ‘ Number Number 
Sampling point. of a RR ac a of 

samples. samples. 

Highest. | Lowest. | Average. Highest. | Lowest. | Average. 

ee ee 8 128 57 83 19 127 62 88 


These results indicate that the rising tide floods the flats with water 
which is lower in dissolved oxygen than the water already on the flat, 
and that the ebb tide carries to the river channel a volume of water 
relatively higher in dissolved oxygen than the channel water itself. 
This matter will be discussed quantitatively in a later section. 

Sunlight and turbidity—Oxygen production by green plants de- 
pends on sunlight, and this, in turn, may be greatly reduced by 
clouded skies, or entirely shut off from submerged plants by turbidity 
of the water. 

If the dissolved oxygen data from the flats be arranged with refer- 
ence to sunny and cloudy days when samples were collected we have: 


TABLE 33.—Sample collected from flats on sunny and cloudy days. 


Dissolved oxygen (percentage 
Number of saturation). 


Oo a abe hm acer eS 
samples. 
Highest. | Lowest. | Average. 


I ok Ba Re a ae CM ie Bg ee pen Ain ee a 16 128 72 99 


If from the above sunny days we exclude five, on which the water 
had a turbidity of 30 or over (sufficient to exclude most of the sun- 
light), and place these readings with those of the cloudy days, we have 
an average of 103 per cent dissolved oxygen for the sunny days and 75 
per cent for the cloudy. 

If it be true that water on the flats is higher in dissolved oxygen 
because of plant activity during sunny days, then it follows that water 
in the river channel also should exhibit increase of dissolved oxygen 
during these days, because of the oxygenated water received from 
the flats during ebb tide. This is shown in a measure by Table 34, 
following. (In this table the first week in September is omitted 
because of absence of data concerning local weather conditions.) 
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TABLE 34.—Dissolved oxygen (percentage of saturation) on cloudy and sunny 
days. 


roe coun Giesboro Fort Foote. 


Three Sisters. ridge. Point. 


Cloudy.} Sunny.|Cloudy.| Sunny./Cloudy.| Sunny.|Cloudy.| Sunny, 


—<——<— | << | ce \Wyre s\mece |~iq“e | ucuuuuuuic—/ _ i _ 


rt Pats pa te LA at em a i AE: A a Altay ‘Cs iad ae J tl Reh 46.2 
Os eke. a he coor, ns eRe i A a a a OO. Le eee ae 1 ears 47.4 
SADE AO bo ti Ode orer st ...  e ee RT. Biiaet oo Le fn Ee PR ere 52.5 
SOE | Se a eae Rie Seer ide a ee cel ae 1 I He ie SSS Ee a Ree 50.1 
ENE es Re ee ee ee ol aes Se dk 5 Pak! (aia eat 66°68. =). c 46.8 
eye] OU ed Idee ese oleae bee i nee ee per elegy rrerr Ba tant am Ueto TARR ce 0: Hei i ee See 42.2 
Pep ilo amarce a ee ee oe a eee Oye kee sae eye Be Seer GOP ale Bas. 56.9 
rT ee: CP AE See OR eager et edie COE, Ree) eng eg MRE po eter ae. nee 8) pag Lge levee oe 66. 4 
SBE See a pelatlaey Aeaincaat latte ie actin -e ORaE a MG toe en G40 4 7223 60:04 5.25 2am 
SOS: Sa a Semone & ieee wee SY 5 RR (a BT Actcetesc: 60-Oct +32 
Somtt On weoen eae et eee ee 1D ote el eae ae BS os lek 58:5 |: 2m 
DOR OU eeu tton nis om se) ee ee 90-4015. + we 5 CS 8 eee aoe 58 Bit ve~ 
MO. 22 Jak fi cot. hi EERE SURI AIRS Se aa ee 
Og he ee a cen NG a) en ee Oe ee Ror). ee eS a ae 58.4 
SEO. Gesu: Ll, eaeP eh tee free Te OG De = 2.5%. SO. T2454 Sst, oS FS 59.6 
SS 2 ee eee Se eee kemeet Ee SE = se a oe ce lp ine a 53.2 
OG. 20.252. ct ek tea de Pith 29 ¢ 91.6518 oS G2.) fis 3 14h: Se 57.4 
SO B01 (ee ae Maer Smtr ee, |. ere, mer aer ey Par Et i so veo a eee 68.5 
POBte. ods se. tol oe eee 99.67: 555 oe 7459 TS Zoe 60.7 
i) ts) ee oo he, ae 8 et. “ae GO. Oa oe ae ee ae OE Pee 56. 5 


—.—$<—— | | J | | | | 


RTO 5 <2 Tice 1 te A Os 96.0] 94.0 69.0} 80.0 54.0 65.0] 59.0 55.0 


It will be noted that there is no essential difference in favor of 
sunny days in samples taken at Three Sisters. This, however, is 
entirely consistent, because this collecting point is in the narrow, 
upper river, before the water has had access to plant-filled flats. 
Plants are not a factor in this part of the river, hence sunny days 
produce no excess of oxygen in the water. At the other collecting 
points named, the water has had access to flats containing large 
amounts of submerged plants. As a result, the sunny-day samples 
show a distinct increase in dissolved oxygen. 

At Fort Foote the results as shown seem to be inconsistent. How- 
ever, it is possible that the process of decomposition, inaugurated by 
the recent addition, only 43 miles above, of the sewage of Washington, 
are so. vigorous at times as to mask the addition of oxygen from the 
flats. Turbidity records for the channel are lacking, but such tur- 
bidity would be no essential factor in this instance, because the water 
whose dissolved oxygen content is concerned is that contributed from 
the flats to the channel. ‘There are no plants of importance in the 
channel, neither is there turbidity on the flats at this season. ‘The dis- 
solved oxygen data from Fort Foote for the succeeding month of 
October show an average of 61 per cent of saturation for samples 
taken on cloudy days and an average of 78 per cent of saturation 
for sunny-day samples. In this month the cloudy and sunny days 
are more evenly distributed, there being 14 of the one and 13 of the 
other, and it would seem that the average readings, as given, would 
therefore be significant. 
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A summary of the data from Fort Foote during September, 
October, and November (to the 15th) gives the dissolved oxygen read- 
ings for sunny and cloudy days arranged, in Table 35, with reference 
to tides: 


TABLE 35.—Dissolved oxygen averages at Fort Foote with reference to tides and 


sunshine. 

Samples col- | Samples col- eo aiee d's- 

lected during | lected during | S0.VeC Oxyfen 

low tide. high tide. | (Percentage of 

itonth. saturation )— 
At low |At high 

Cloudy.) Sunny./Cloudy.| Sunny.| “tiga | tide. 

1913 

ree errr ee ee 6 1 ante San, ya OS tiveescss 
Sree 2 re REE ie, ee te et eel ee ee ee 0 Gait oteres 25 
oo cnnicic ett rates < nee bigi Sue Ee Rea gewns 9 ; ig SAS Se ZAe ie Re RE. 
SE a Eee eee Oe er Ee ee eee Saget Poe eee 8 my Wee ESE 67 
SS ee 6) ee ee eee ee 4 Sap ne) apts « AR Sf ere 


These samples were collected about the same hour (11 o'clock) 
each day, hence the ebb-tide water had been exposed to only a part 
of the plant activity for that day. It is probable that samples taken 
in the late afternoon would have shown a much higher percentage 
of dissolved oxygen. That this is so is indicated by Table 36, here 
given. 


TABLE 36.—Dissolved oxygen content of water ebbing from Hunting Creek Flat, 
forenoon and afternoon samples. 
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These samples were taken from Hunting Creek Flat, just above 
Fort Foote, during October and early November, while plant life 
(submerged) was still somewhat active. The collecting points were 
carefully chosen so samples would faithfully represent the aver- 
age water ebbing from the flat. All samples were taken during 
strong ebb tide, and at a depth equal to about three-fourths the total 
depth of the water at the collecting points, the locations of which, 
designated by M and K, respectively, are shown in Map No. 9. 

Aerating capacity of tidal flats —The results of Tables 35 and 36 
can now be utilized in a quantitative computation of the aerating 
capacity of these tidal flats. Having in mind the important fact that 
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the capacity of any stream to receive and oxidize sewage, without. 
depleting its available oxygen to the nuisance point, is determined 
primarily by its capacity for reaeration, a quantitative estimation of 
the reaerating effect of tidal flats covered with vegetation is a mat- 
ter of some importance. 

The character of water going to the flats from the river is indicated 
by the average condition at high and low tides at Fort Foote, imme- 
diately below these flats. This condition is shown in Table 35, taking 
the average of all October and November figures to be 75 per cent of ' 
saturation. Assuming that approximately twice as much water 
leaves the flats by the Smith Point Channel as by the Keystone Chan- 
nel, an assumption which is reasonably accurate, the average char- 
acter of that water is found from the data of Table 44 to be 83 per 
cent saturated following a night flood tide, and 93 per cent saturated 
following a day flood. The increase is therefore 8 per cent of satura- 
tion for night tides and 18 per cent of saturation for day tides, a total 
of 26 per cent of saturation for the entire tidal prism during each 24. 
hours. At the average temperature obtaining during the months of 
October and November the saturation point of oxygen in water is ap- 
proximately 10 parts per million. The tidal range over the same 
period was approximately 30 inches. 

Computing the results per acre of tidal flats, it is found that the 
production of oxygen amounts to about 17.7 pounds per acre per day. 
The Washington sewage during this same period had an oxygen de- 
mand, as will be shown later, of approximately 300 parts per million; 
that is, 1,000,000 gallons of sewage requires for its ultimate oxidation 
biologically, 2,500 pounds of oxygen. One hundred and forty-one 
acres of tidal flats, under the conditions obtaining in September and 
October, therefore produced sufficient oxygen for the complete bio- 
logical oxidation of 1,000,000 gallons of sewage. | 

The true effect of this aerating system is very largely masked 
by one important fact—namely, that these flats are themselves eX- 
tensively polluted by the sewage of Alexandria, and the tidal flow 
upon them is also polluted by the sewage of Washington. The actual 
oxygen production of the flats must therefore be greater than the 
figures calculated above by the total oxygen demand of the Alex- 
andria sewage which passes through this region, and the 12-hour 
oxygen demand of that fraction of the Washington sewage which 
ebbs and flows over these flats. 

Effects of temperature.—It is important also to note the temper- 
ature relations. Biological activities were very much less during 
the time of these observations than during the warmer summer 
months, and it is probable that during the summer season, which is 
coincident with the period of greatest danger from physical nuisance, 
the aerating capacity of these flats is much greater than the figures 
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indicate. On the other hand, during the winter months, this aerat- 
ing capacity is of little, if any, significance. It will be of interest 
to record for comparison that these flats, under the conditions noted, 
furnish a means for the complete oxidation of sewage at a rate in 
excess of 7,100 gallons per acre per day, while artificial sand filtra- 
tion of sewage is carried on at rates from 10,000 to 100,000 gallons 
per acre per day. With an area of 1.3 square miles Hunting Creek 
Flat is apparently able to complete the oxidation of all the Alexandria 
sewage which enters it and also to provide for the complete oxidation 
of nearly 6,000,000 gallons per day of the sewage from Washington. 
If, instead of the total, the 24 hours’ oxygen demand be used in this 
computation, this result is increased approximately fivefold. In 
other words, this flat will provide sufficient oxygen for the first 24 
hours’ natural purification of nearly 30,000,000 gallons of Wash- 
ington sewage. As it is this first 24 hours’ demand which consti- 
tutes the critical point in stream pollution, this figure is of more 
definite significance and doubtless explains in large measure the 
relatively slight effect of the Washington sewage in decreasing the 
oxygen of the Potomac River at points below. 

That this oxygenation is in the main biologic rather than physical, 
due to mere exposure upon the flats, is indicated in Tables 29 and 30. 
The average condition of the flood waters in the river was 67 per cent 
of saturation, of the waters over the flats during the cloudy days of 
the same period, 69 per cent. The average condition being exposure 
of the flat waters for half a tide, it may be assumed that the change 
for a whole tide would be twice as great, indicating an increase of 4 
per cent of saturation. This value is lower than that of the night 
floods of Table 34, which show an increase of 8 per cent of saturation ; 
but these tides, being in reality forenoon‘ebbs, had certain hours of 
daylight. Upon cloudy days, however, with the photographic inten- 
sity of actinic rays ranging from 3 per cent to 10 per cent of full 
sunshine, following eight hours of darkness, the biologic oxygenation 
is reduced to its lowest term. Purely physical re-aeration, therefore, 
is certainly not over 33 per cent of the total effect, and if proper 
allowance could be made for the residual biologic action upon cloudy 
days, perhaps 6 per cent of full sunshine, this figure would be mate- 
rially reduced. 

TIDAL ACTION ON THE FLATS. 


The tides in the Potomac River constitute an automatic device 
whereby nature lifts vast quantities of contaminated river water and 
spreads it over the large area of the flats, which in summer are 
equipped with effective bafflers and oxygenating apparatus—the 
plants. For six hours the water is slowly pushed into these renovat- 
ing delay stations; then, for an equal period, the mixed water is 
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slowly drawn back into the channel, possibly to repeat the process 
farther down the river. Unlike man’s purifying devices, this appa- 
ratus works day and night, without attention and without expense. 
Furthermore, the machinery of this water purification plant is abso- 
lutely “ fool proof.” 

Movements of tidewater on the flats are strikingly similar to the 
movements of air in the lungs. Ordinary tides correspond to ordi- 
nary breathing—a very high tide is analogous to a deep inhalation of 
air and a very low tide is similar to an enforced exhalation. Finally, | 
the “residual air” in the lungs typifies the large body of “ residual ” 
water which remains on the flats, continually renewed, constantly 
depleted, yet never exhausted. 

By checking the normal current the flood tide virtually makes a 
vast sedimentation basin of a large part of the river, and greatly 
increases the time required by the water to reach a given point down- 
stream. Time rather than distance is of utmost importance to permit 
the breeding of those organisms, both bacteria and plankton, whose 
activity results in the destruction of organic matter. This time 
factor, together with resulting improvement of the water, is further 
increased by the spreading out of water on the flats. It seems rea- 
sonable to suppose that this water, pushing its way slowly through 
the submerged plants and mixing thoroughly with the residual water, 
must be subjected to prolonged sedimentation, aeration, and general 
readjustment of chemical and biological conditions. 

The amount of the improved water returning to the channel at ebb 
tide is considerable. An estimate of the daily contribution of Hunt- 
ing Creek Flat, with an area of 1.3 square miles and an average tide 
of 30 inches, shows that this flat alone pours into the channel about 
167,720,000 cubic feet in 24 hours, and that the combined contributions 
of the 10 square miles of flats between Washington and Marshall Hall 
will be approximately equivalent in 24 hours to a tributary whose 
discharge is 14,520 cubic feet per second. This is about equivalent to 
the Alleghany River at Kittanning, Pa., at half-flood stage; or to the 
Muskingum, at Zanesville, Ohio, at medium-flood stage; or to the 
Ohio River at Wheeling, W. Va., at low-water stage; or to the 
Wabash, at Terre Haute, Ind., at medium flood. Thus a large part 
of the water is subjected on the flats to a long period of general im- 
provement through biological, chemical, and physical factors brought 
into action by this temporary impounding of the water by the tides, in 
these delay stations of the Potomac. 


DECAY OF SUBMERGED PLANTS. 


In late fall the submerged plants disappear slowly. Weakened 
by decay, many of them are broken from their attachments in the 
bottom mud and are carried out to the channel by the ebb tide. As 
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the plants are thus thinned out, tides increase in force on the flat, 
because of the gradual removal of these plant barriers. Finally, the 
ice, floating out in the spring, removes much of the débris that may 
have resisted the force of the tidal water. 

It seems reasonable that the decay of this large amount of organic 
matter should have some injurious effect on the water, but accurate 
data are lacking. However, as far as we can judge from the amounts 
of dissolved oxygen and free CO, in the water, it seems that there 
is no special bacterial activity in November, for instance, when most 
of the plants have completed their. work and are being swept out by 
the tide. During this month, or from November 5 to 26, ten samples 
of water (see Table 30), taken at points K and M (see Map No. 9), 
during strong ebb tide, showed on an average a dissolved oxygen 
content of 91 per cent of saturation and an average CO, content of 2.1 
parts per million. These results do not indicate any particular ac- 
tivity as to bacterial decay. 

During this same period of time, however, the average dissolved 
oxygen in the adjacent river channel at Fort Foote was 93 per cent 
of saturation. This small increase over the amount found in ebb- 
tide water from the flat might be interpreted as an indication of a 
slight increase in bacterial activity on the flat. 

During the period from March 26 to May 26, 1914, 22 samples from 
Hunting Creek Flat (see Table 29) gave an average of 2.4 parts per 
million CO, and 93 per cent saturation of dissolved oxygen. (This 
does not include sample taken at F May 12, when organic mud, 
stirred up by the boat, gave to the water high CO, and low dissolved 
oxygen content). During the same period, eight samples collected 
fromr the river channel at CP (just above the flat) showed an average 
of 2.5 parts per million of CO, and 97 per cent saturation of dissolved 
oxygen. Thus the relative conditions of channel water and flat water 
were about the same as in November, though decaying plants were 
absent. 

It is possible that the decay of the plants takes place so gradually 
that their retreat is covered by the excess of oxygen provided by the 
plants which remain for the time being. Submerged plants are pro- 
tected from the extremes and sudden changes of temperature which 
assail land plants and check their activity. Autumn frosts do 
not menace the aquatic forest. Some of these submerged plants con- 
tinue their activity far into November, and one or two varieties 
occurring in small quantities seemed to the writer to be as green and 
active as ever on November 26. 

The products of decay of these larger plants are apparently util- 
ized by certain microscopic alge, such as Scenedesmus and Raphi- 
dium. The minute alga Coleochaete grows luxuriantly on a frag- 
ment of decaying water plant, as moss grows on a rotting log. An 
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experiment by the writer demonstrated that water plants, decaying 
in a jar of water, may be accompanied by microscopic alge in such 
numbers that a distinct oxygen reaction is produced when a frag- 
ment of the decaying plant is placed in fresh hemotoxylin solution. 
In this instance the microscopic plant was a plankton organism 
(Scenedesmus) which is very common in Potomac water. 

In the late fall the tips of eelgrass (which, though apparently dor- 
mant, retains its hold on the bottom mud until late in November) | 
are seemingly covered with mud for a distance of 1 to 2 feet of the 
blade. On inspection this covering is found to consist chiefly of dia- 
toms, principally Cocconema, whose brown color gives the appearance 
of mud. On placing a piece of this diatom-covered eelgrass in the 
hematoxylin solution, and exposing to a bright sunlight, a distinct 
and vigorous oxygen reaction resulted in less than half an hour. 

It thus seems probable that the presence of innumerable microscopic 
plankton organisms such as Scenedesmus and diatoms may by their 
synthetic action produce quantities of oxygen sufficient to counterbal- 
ance the products of decay in the larger plants, and may thus main- 
tain a safe oxygen content in the water. This is a most interesting 
possibility, and one that should be carefully investigated. 


TURBIDITY. 


The turbidity of Potomac water is due (1) to excessive rainfall 
and general flood conditions in the upper Potomac and tributary 
streams; (2) to the stirring up of mud on the shallow flats during 
winter and spring, when the protective covering of plants is absent. 
In the spring floating ice stirs up the mud on the shallow margins 
of the river, and especially when the ice finally floats away from the 
shallow flats the broken masses stir up the mud, causing high tur- 
bidity in the nearby channel. During late fall and early spring, when 
neither ice nor plants are on the flat, the shallow water is agitated 
by the wind, the mud is stirred up, and the tide ebbing from the flat 
carries a flood of muddy water to the channel. 

On October 8 the water in the river channel showed a turbidity of 
140, while the water 200 to 800 feet away in the flat showed a tur- 
bidity of only 13 and 19, respectively. This was due largely to the 
presence of the plants, which compelled the water from the channel to 
seep through very slowly to the flat. Conditions similar to this 
were observed many times. Of 65 turbidity readings taken in the 
channel and 42 taken on the flats during August, September, October, 
and November, 25 of the channel readings were less than 20; 19 were 
20 or more, but less than 40; 15 were over 40, but less than 100; and 6 
were 100 or over; the average was 388. Of the turbidities taken on the 
flats, 24 were less than 10; 10 were 10 or over, but less than 20; while 
only 8 showed turbidity of 20 or over. The average was 14, which 
means water that is very clear. 
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On the other hand, on March 26, during a stiff breeze that pro- 
duced “white caps,” the channel water showed a turbidity of only 
45, while the water on different parts of the adjacent flat showed tur- 
bidities of 100, 110, 130, and even 250, the latter being in the shallow- 
est part of the flat, where the soft mud was continually stirred up by 
wind-produced waves. Again, on April 28, while the channel tur- 
bidity was 45, less than 50 feet away from the channel on the flat the 
turbidity was 100 and on the shallowest part of the flat the turbidity 
was 300. 

Twenty-six turbidity readings were taken on the flats during 
March, April, and May, and the same number was taken in the river 
channel above the flat during the same months. A comparison of 
these is significant. The shallow flats were not yet protected by 
the summer growth of submerged plants. Of the channel readings, 
9 were less than 40, 14 were between 40 and 100, and 8 were over 100; 
the average of the 26 readings was 52.5. Readings taken on the flats 
showed 3 less than 40; 12 were between 40 and 100; 9 were over 100, 
but less than 200; and 2 were over 200; the average of the 26 readings 
en the flats was 94-++. All the above readings were taken above that 
portion of the river where the mingling of salt water with the fresh 
precipitates the suspended matter and tends to produce clear water. 
All readings were taken with the United States Geological Survey 
turbidity rod. 


DISPOSAL OF SEWAGE ON FLATS. 


Inspection of data in Table 29 (exclusive of May 26, when plants 
were active) will show, concerning points F. G. and M—— 

1. That dissolved oxygen is lowest at F in every case but one, that 
being at high tide April 17. 

2. That CO, is highest at F except in two instances, both at high 
tide, one instance being the above date. 

8. That bacterial counts are highest at F. 

4. That in four samples out of 7 water at F is B. colt positive in 
0.001 cc., samples from other points being distinctly better. 

5. That dissolved oxygen values fluctuate but little (omitting, for 
obvious reasons, the sample taken at F on May 12). 

Data in Table 30 show: 

1. That ebb-tide water from the flat taken at Keystone Channel 
is lower in dissolved oxygen and higher in CO, than samples taken 
simultaneously at M. 

2. That the average dissolved oxygen of ebb-tide water from Key- 
stone Channel is about the same as that of samples taken from the 
river channel at Fort Foote on the same days. 

3. That dissolved oxygen values fluctuate widely. 
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A sewer of moderate size empties near F. (See Map No. 8.) 
Most of the water from this portion of the flat is conducted to the 
river channel, three-fourths of a mile away, by Keystone Channel. 
It is evident that water at F is affected by sewage. Also, samples col- 
lected from Keystone Channel at point K still show to a small extent. 
the effects of this contamination, the average gas content here being ' 
2.38 parts per million of CO, and 83 per cent saturation of dissolved 
oxygen, while samples taken simultaneously at M where water from ' 
mid-flat passes into the river channel averaged 90 per cent saturation 
of dissolved oxygen and 1.9 parts per million CO,. The average 
dissolved oxygen in the adjacent river channel was 82 per cent of 
saturation. 

The scattered data available are scarcely sufficient to establish any- 
thing of value concerning the fate of the sewage. It is significant, 
however, that the water, so far as examined, maintains a uniformly 
high degree of excellence as to oxygen content, thus strengthening the 
evidence furnished by the plankton. By the time the water reaches 
the river channel the sewage, as such, has practically disappeared. 
Whether this disposal has been effected chiefly by dilution, by activity 
of bacteria and plankton, by submerged plant life and consequent in- 
crease in dissolved oxygen, or by aeration and sedimentation, or by all 
of these factors in combination, is an unsettled question. 

When the last samples were collected, May 26, submerged plants 
(chiefly Potamogeton crispus) were quite abundant near F, but were 
relatively few in other parts of the flat. At this time dissolved oxygen 
at F was 125 per cent of saturation and CO, was one part per million. 
Unfortunately no further collections were available by which these 
findings might be confirmed. 

It is possible that the advent of plant activity provides for the 
retention and ultimate disposal of sewage entering the flat at this 
season. There is very rapid development of these submerged plants 
about the last of May and the first part of June, when they finally 
overcome the turbidity of the water and gain access to the sunlight. 
Tt may be that at such a time food material is at a premium and that 
the needy plants seize upon any organic material dissolved in the 
water. Further investigations should throw light on this matter. 


POTOMAC ESTUARY. 


This includes the lower portion of the so-called river, extending 
from the region of Maryland Point, 42 miles below Washington, to 
Chesapeake Bay, a stretch of 60 miles. This body of water, one and 
three-fourths miles wide at Maryland Point, rapidly widens until, at 
Colonial Beach, 20 miles below, it is nearly 5 miles in width, this 
dimension remaining approximately the same to the mouth. The 
water is brackish, becoming salt toward the lower end. The charac- 
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teristics of a bay, rather than those of a river, prevail. For conven- 
ient reference, Table 37 gives collecting stations, together with dis- 
tances from Washington and from Point Lookout. Relatively few 
samples were taken in the lower river. Organisms indicating pollu- 
tion were so rarely present that it seemed advisable to confine the 
investigations largely to that portion of river that showed evidence 
of pollution and of its gradual disappearance. 


TABLE 37.—Stations on lower river—Distances from Washington and from 
Chesapeake Bay. 


‘ Miles from | Miles from Miles from i 
Stations. Washing- | Chesapeake Stations. Washing- Coca 
ton. Bay. ton. Bay. 
Beeectiny OIG. .. 2. 2-22 24 78 || Bretons Ba 7 
Liverpool Point.........-. 32 70 || Ragged Point BA ee Fee en Ss a iB 
Maryland Point... .- es. 42 60 || Piney Point.............. 89 13 
Popes Creek....-.--.----- 53 49 || Sandy Point,...........+. 91 11 
Lower Cedar Point......- 57 45 || St. Georges Island........ 93 9 
Colonial Beach..........- 64 3S |i pbs Marys RAVOr.. ....82.. 95 ft 
Blakistone Island......... 76 26-1} Cornfield Poimt..4.2....... 100 2 
St. Clements Bay........- 76 26 jj Point Lookout............ 102 0 
OSS S22) 77 2 


TABLE 38.—Potomac River investigation—Biological samples, lower river, Pos- 
sum Point to Chesapeake Bay. 


' 


Number of samples. 


Region included. ict. 
egion inclu District Sub- 


Possum Point to Colonial Beach (including 

Liverpool Point, Maryland Point, Popes 

Creek, and Lower Cedar Point)....-...--- T 15 17 5 3 40 
Blakistcne Island district (including St. 

Clements Bay, Nomini Bay, and Bretons 


cae hen x ene h ne tow mene eee II 7 3 3 4 17 
Ragged Point to St. Marys River (including 
Piney Point, Sandy Point,and St. Georges 

OS TAS eer re eo Ill 8 4 4 8 24 
Point Lookout (including Cornfield Point, 

Coan River, and Hog Island)....--------- IV 4 5 3 6 18 

TS eee ee ee Se Pee eee ee Se 34 29 15 21 99 

DISTRICT I. 


The various collecting points have for convenience been grouped as 
shown in Table 38. District I represents a stretch of about 40 miles, 
in which the fresh water gradually becomes brackish and much of 
the mud is precipitated. The water is usually clear at Colonial Beach 
in consequence. No polluting material worthy of note is added to 
the water in this stretch. No tributaries of importance enter the river 
between the points mentioned in the table, but there are eight expan- 
sions or flats of considerable size and a few smaller ones, all of which 


probably serve as delay stations. The river itself is from one to three 
miles wide. 
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Plankton.—Fifteen plankton samples were taken in District I, six 
during December, 1913, and nine in May, 1914. December samples" 
showed 12 genera of diatoms; May samples, 8 genera. Synedra was 
the most numerous in only 1 sample, but it was present in 5 samples. 
Other leading genera were Vavicula in 6 samples, and Stephano- 
discus in 9. Blue greens were not found. Scenedesmus, of the green 
alge, appeared in one sample only, and a small amount of Con- 
ferva in 2 samples. Mastigophora were represented by Peridinium | 
and Glenodinium, flagellates which were not found at all in the 
numerous collections from Three Sisters to Marshall Hall. Gleno- 
dinium was found in small numbers in three collections, all from the 
river channel near Popes Creek, about 50 miles above Chesapeake 
Bay. Peridinium was present in one of these samples in considerable 
abundance—32,000 per liter of water. This organism was not found 
in any other sample in this 40-mile stretch of river. 

Infusoria were present in every sample. Codonella predominated, 
appearing in moderate numbers in most of the samples. Another 
variety of Codonella, with posterior part of lorica pointed instead of 
rounded, appeared in four or five samples. This organism was not 
found in the plankton of the upper portion of the river. This is true 
also of another Infusorian found in five of these samples in moderate 
abundance—1,500 to 4,000 per liter. This organism evidently belongs 
to the genus Z7’¢ntinnus ; the lorica is cylindrical and is constricted near 
one end, producing a shape similar to that of a long bottle. The 
rotifer Anuraea cochlearis appeared sparingly intwosamples. Crus- 
tacea were more abundant. Cyclops were present in nine samples 
and the large form, Acartia, was found twice. These forms were 
present in moderate numbers only, reaching 2,000 per liter in one 
sample. 

Bottom samples—Mud samples, to the total number of 16, were 
taken from Possum Point, Maryland Point, Popes Creek (river chan- 
nel), Smiths Point, Lower Cedar, and Colonial Beach. The bottom 
mud is abundant, very soft, and both granular and sticky. Usually it 
is yellow on the surface and dark or black beneath. Some samples 
gave forth no odor, but the majority had an odor indicating somewhat 
stagnant conditions. Samples from Possum Point contained a very 
few tubificid worms, four in one sample, two in another, and one 
Chironomus larva appeared in a third sample. One young bivalve 
mollusk was found. Five samples taken at Maryland Point, 18 miles 
farther down, yielded two young mussels, the crustacean Gammarus 
in one sample, mud tube of Nereis (a marine sandworm) in one 
sample, a specimen of the worm itself (young) in another, and one 
tubificid worm. 

Mud from the river channel at Popes Creek, 29 miles below Possum 
Point, showed one or two tubificid worms in each sample. Gammarus 
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appeared in two samples in moderate numbers. The marine crusta- 
cean Squilla, and the marine worm WVereis were found, one each and 
both young, in one sample. Mud from Lower Cedar Point contained 
a few young mussels, one Gammarus, and two tubificid worms. Two 
or three other samples taken in the lower portion of this stretch of 
river contained Gammarus, Squilla, and mud tube of Nereis. No 
living plants were found except a few bits of blue-green alga in one 
sample from the channel at Popes Creek, 


DISTRICT II. 


This district, 12 miles below Colonial Beach, includes only about 
2 miles of the river’s length. Wicomico River, in reality a bay of 
considerable size, and Bretons Bay, Nomini Bay, and St. Clements 
Bay increase the river’s area and their drainage basins contribute a 
small amount of fresh water. Much fishing is done in this part of 
the river and the oyster industry is important. No source of con- 
tamination is apparent. 

Plankton—Samples were taken in the river channel near Blackis- 
tone Island, December 17, 1913, January 13, and May 19,1914. The 
winter samples showed seven genera of diatoms in one collection and 
the summer samples contained four genera. The most numerous in 
winter samples were Stephanodiscus (6,500 per liter) and Asterionella 
(9,000). Pya«illa was found here, the first time this curious diatom 
has appeared in the plankton thus far. Pragilaria, Navicula, Cyclo- 
tella, and Synedra appeared in small numbers. Jfelosira (8,000 
standard units) was found in the summer sample. 

Blue-green alge were not found. Green alge occurred sparingly 
in two samples. Neither Fungi nor Rhizopods were found. Masti- 
gophora, or rather Dinoflagellates, were present in abundance in all 
collections; those in winter showing Peridinium (90,000 per liter), 
Ceratium (4,500), and a very few Glenodinium, while the summer 
collections showed about 4,000 of the latter per liter. 

Infusoria were represented in all samples by Codonella in small 
numbers. In the May sample, Zintinnus was found, 5,000 per liter. 
The rotifers Colurus and Synchaeta were present in small numbers 
in the winter samples. Cyclops and Acartia of the crustaceans oc- 
curred in moderate numbers in all channel samples. 

Samples taken in St. Clements Bay and in Bretons Bay yielded a 
plankton content essentially similar to that from the river channel. 
They differed chiefly in the fact that the Dinoflagellates were less 
abundant and the crustacea, especially Acartia, were more abundant, 
there being as many as 14,000 of the latter per liter in the sample from 
Bretons Bay. 
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No organisms indicating contaminate conditions occur in the fore-_ 
going list, with the possible exception of a few Tintinnidae in one 
sample. Positive evidence of contamination is lacking. 

Bottom samples—Mud samples gave little evidence of a definite. 
character. One sample contained Nereis, the marine “sandworm.” 
No plant life was found. Fragments of oyster shells were moder= 
ately abundant. The mud was soft and sticky, yellowish and gray in 
color, with a trace of “stale” odor. 


DISTRICT III. 


Plankton.—This stretch of 11 miles extends to within 7 miles of 
the river’s mouth. A branch estuary (St. Marys River) penetrates 
the Maryland shore for a distance of 9 miles. This body of water, 
over a mile wide at the mouth, provides another commodious delay 
station for the lower Potomac. 

Three plankton samples were taken in December, 1913—three in 
January and one in May, 1914. The depth of the Potomac here 
varies from 20 feet near the shore to a maximum of about 80 feet in| 
some parts of mid-channel. December samples taken in the edge 
of the channel at Ragged Point (8 miles below District IT) showed. 
13 genera of diatoms. The most aboundant was the curious filamen- 
tous form Chaetoceros, of which there were about 13,000 standard | 
units per liter; Pleurosigma (8,000 per liter), Stephanodiscus (2,600), 
Asterionella (2,500), Navicula (1,900), and Cyclotella (1,800) were 
the other leading genera. Py«xzlla and Synedra were present in small 
numbers. ] 

A small bit of blue green was found in one sample, also samples of 
two green alge, one of which was evidently Ulothrix. Crenothria 
appeared in one sample in small amount, Difflugia pyriformus (400° 
to the liter) was found. Of the Mastigophora the Dinoflagellate 
Creatium appeared, 1,500 to the lter. Codonella, of the infusoria, 
was present to the number of 2,700. No rotifers nor crustaceans were 
found in this sample. | 

A December sample from Sandy Point, 4 miles below Ragged 
Point, showed a light plankton content. This sample was taken 
nearer shore, in about 14 feet of water. The preceding sample at 
Ragged Point was taken on the edge of the channel at a depth of 
27 feet. 

Only four genera of diatoms were found in the Piney Point sample. 
Chaetoceros, leading, with 4,200 standard units per liter, Asterionella 
(1,800), Stephanodiscus (600), and Pleurosigma (600) were the other 
genera. No blue-green alge were present. The dinoflagellates Cera- | 
tiwm (1,800 per liter) and Pertdinium (600) were found. Codonella 
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nd the crustacean Cyclops appeared, 1,200 and 900 per liter, re- 
pectively. A December sample taken in 12 feet of water near St. 
reorges Island showed an almost identical plankton content, the 
ame diatoms, the same dinoflagellates, and crustaceans. This point 
s 4 miles from Piney Point, on the same side of the river. Condi- 
ions seem to be similar at these two places, and this similarity is re- 
lected in the plankton content. 

Two samples were taken in St. Marys River in January—one at 
he mouth of the river and the other 6 miles up the river, near the 
illage St. Marys. The channel at the latter place is about 18 feet 
leep. When the sample was taken (15 feet “ vertical”) the tempera- 
ure of the water was 2° and the turbidity was 12. Nine genera of 
liatoms were present in this sample. Asterionella (21,000 per liter). 
Vunotia (6,000), Melostra (5,000), Synedra (8,000), Stephanodiscus 
2,000), Navicula (2,000), Pleurosigma (2,000), with Pywxilla and 
Vitzschia in smaller numbers per liter, comprised the list. Blue- 
rreen algee were absent. A fragment of the filamentous green alga 
Nadophora was found. The dinoflagellate Ceratium (3,000), Gleno- 
inium (2,000), and Peridiniwm (1,000), the infusorian Codonella 
8,000), also a bottle-shaped 7intinnus (1,000), the rotifer Synchaeta 
1,000), and the crustacean Cyclops (2,000) completed the count. 

A 30-foot vertical sample was taken at the river’s mouth on the 
ame day. Temperature and turbidity was the same as in preceding. 
4sterionella (21,600 per liter), Cyclotella (4,000), Melosira (8,600), 
Stephanodiscus (1,600), Pywilla (1,600), Pleurosigma (1,200), with 
. few Synedra and Himantidium constituted the diatom content. A 
ew dinoflagellates, Ceratiwm (1,200) and Peridiwm (2,400), were 
sresent, also a few Codonella and the bottle-shaped 7?ntinnus and a 
rery few Cyclops of the crustacea. 

One sample was taken in May at St. Georges Island. Temperature 
vas 19.5°, turbidity 8. The diatom content consisted chiefly of 
Velosira (1,300 standard units per liter), Stephanodiscus (750), 
Vavicula (750), and a few Nitzschia. No alge of any kind were 
‘ound. Dinoflagellates were again in evidence, showing 1,000 Cera- 
dum and 1,500 Glenodiniwm. The infusorian 7%ntinnus was present 
(750 per liter) and crustacea Cyclops (1,250, mostly young) and 
Acartia. (250). 

The preceding plankton data in general indicate an uncontaml- 
ated water. The occasional presence of 7intinnus, of blue-green 
ge, or of any other contaminate organism in small quantities does 
iot signify that the water as a whole is contaminated. On the other 
yand, these samples show moderately large numbers of such organ- 
sms as are usually associated with water of good quality, diatoms, 
rustacea, and certain of the dinoflagellates. One of these related 
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forms, Ceratium hirundinella, was found by Kofoid? to be abundant - 
in Lake Michigan, but it was sapdvenale unable to endure the polluted | 
waters of the Chicago River and Drainage Canal in transit to the: 
Illinois River, hence its presence in small numbers in the latter: 
stream. | 

Bottom samples—Mud samples were dark to yellow in color, with 
little or no odor, and were composed chiefly of soft clay. One: 
sample was slightly granular. The sand worm Nereis was found in. 
all samples. A small crustacean, similar to Ascellus, appeared in 
a sample taken off Cherryfield Point, in the St. Marys River, near’ 
the mouth. Another mud sample, taken near Priest’s Point, 3 miles: 
up the St. Marys, contained four oligochaete worms, which probably 
indicated some organic matter introduced locally. 

Mud taken from the Potomac Channel near Sandy Point was; 
yellowish, without odor, and contained Nereis, a small fragment of ' 
a grasslike Potomageton, and shreds of plant tissue. Most of the 
river bottom in this locality is soft, a few places only being sandy 
or firm. | 

The evidence furnished by these bottom samples tends to confirm 
that already secured from the plankton, to the effect that the water 
is not contaminated. | 


DISTRICT IV. 


Conditions here are essentially similar to those in District ITI, 
and for all practical purposes the two sections may be treated as one. 
The so-called Potomac River here unites with Chesapeake Bay, after. 
passing between Smith Point and Point Lookout. | 

Plankton.—Two plankton samples were collected near the eden 
of the channel off Point Lookout in December. The water was clear, 
and temperature was 8.5°. <A 13-foot vertical sample showed five 
genera of diatoms, Chaetoceras, with 16,500 standard units per liter, 
being most numerous. Stephanodiscus (4,100 per liter), Pleuro- 
sigma (2,150), Asterionella (1,500), and Melosira (1,500) were the 
other genera present. Dinoflagellates, especially Ceratiwm, were 
fairly numerous, this organism numbering 6,000. per liter, Gleno- 
dinium (750), and Pertdiniwm (1,100). Codonella and Tintinnus, 
of the infusoria, were present in small numbers. The rotifer Syn- 
chaeta numbered 150 per liter and Asplanchna about 400. - No crus- 
taceans were observed in this sample. 

A December sample, taken in 32 feet of water on the Virginia side 
of the channel (nearly opposite Point Lookout), contained a similar 
plankton. Chaetoceros again led the diatoms with 15,000 standard 
units per liter. Stephanodiscus (4,000), Asterionella (3,000), with 
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Synedra and Plewrosigma in small numbers were the other genera 
present. No blue-green alge were found. A small amount of Con- 
ferva (unidentified) represented the green alge. One dinoflagellate, 
Ceratiwm, was present in small amount, 500 per liter. Codonella 
(1,200), Cyclops (500); a few unidentified sporelike bodies, and a 
much contracted, unidentified organism, probably a rotifer, com- 

pleted the list of plankton forms. 

The plankton content at Point Lookout in May, 1914, showed con- 
siderable difference in the diatom population. The usually abundant 
Chaetoceros was absent. Melosira was abundant, there being over 
28,000 standard units per liter. Navicula (10,000 per liter), Stephano- 
discus (6,000), Asterionella (5,000), Synedra (7,000), Pleurosigma 
(3,000), and Pywilla (1,000), were the other genera present. Peridi- 
mium (7,500 per liter), was the most abundant of the dinoflagellates. 
About 2,000 Glenodinium were also present. Tintinnus and Codo- 
nella, of the infusoria, numbered approximately 2,000 per liter each. 
A few Cyclops, chiefly young, were present, also unidentified spore- 
like bodies. The plankton content of these samples from District IV 
is, on the whole, reassuring as to the condition of the water. In no 
case are distinctly contaminate organisms present in such numbers as 
to justify suspicion. On the contrary, the prevailing organisms are 
those that are normally present in water of good quality. 

Bottom samples——Samples taken near the edge of the channel off 
Point Lookout and off Hog Island (the latter being on the Virginia 
side of the river) consisted chiefly of sand and gravel, the animal life 
of which was found to be the sandworm Nereis, a few ovsters, and 
small univalve mollusks. Barnacles, sponge (a red variety), and 
Bryozoa were present in moderate numbers attached to pebbles and 
stones, and groups of Ascidians were found on various objects that 
furnished a suitable surface for attachment. 

The only plant life found consisted of a few varieties of “seaweed ” 
or marine alge, all belonging to the group Rhodophyceae. No or- 
ganic remains were found except oyster shells. 

Five bottom samples taken by the mud scoop were examined; these 
were supplemented by contents of hauls made by the oyster dredge 
on board the Bratton. The evidence of the bottom samples, so far as 
observed, is in accord with the evidence furnished by the plankton, 
to the effect that no appreciable contamination is present. 


SUMMARY. 
The Potomac River consists of a narrow, rapid, “ young” portion— 


the Upper Potomac—and a wide, slowly flowing tidal portion—the 
Lower Potomac. The Lower Potomac consists of a deep channel 
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and extensive shallow flats, which contain much submerged plant life 
in summer. | 

The tides thoroughly mix the water of the channel and of the flats; 
they reverse the normal current for a time, greatly increasing the time 
required for water to reach a given point downstream. This has the 
effect of increasing the length of the river. 

The sewage of Washington is pumped into the river channel 3 
miles below the city. Alexandria sewage also enters the river, part of 
it flowing first upon a large flat. The possibility of this sewage re- | 
sulting in harm to the fishing industries and oyster beds of the lower 
river is one reason for the present investigation to determine the ulti- 
mate fate of this sewage, and to ascertain the various related biolog- 
ical forces concerned in its disposal. 

Weekly samples were taken at selected stations when possible. 
Weather conditions, ice, and extreme turbidity of water interfered 
with the regularity of collections. 

Collecting stations were chosen with reference to existing biological 
factors, such as absence of sewage, presence of plant life, distance 
from the main sewer, influence of the flats, results of tidal movements, 
effects of sunlight, presence of sewage, and effects of turbidity and 
temperature. Samples were taken on the flats for the determination 
of dissolved gases. These were in addition to plankton, mud, and 
biological samples. Careful observation was made in the field of 
biological conditions prevailing from time to time. Samples of major 
plant life (submerged) were collected. A record of local weather 
conditions was kept daily, in order to note the relative effects of 
cloudy and sunny days and of rain and wind on the plankton organ- 
isms or on their environment. 

Plankton from the channel at Three Sisters, above Washington, 
shows the presence, on the whole, of few organisms indicative of con- 
tamination. The occasional presence of certain contaminate forms 
is likely due to slight local contamination by overflow of canal water, 
or to flood conditions. The organisms present continuously and in 
greatest numbers are those characteristic of water of good quality. 

The water at Giesboro Point, 5 miles below Three Sisters, has re- 
ceived a limited amount of polluting material from the canal, from 
wharves along the water front, from storm water sewers, and, occa- 
sionally, from the main sewer outlet by combined flood tide and 
wind. This contamination is reflected in the plankton content by the 
persistent presence of blue-green alge, together with the flagellate 
Euglena viridis and certain infusoria whose normal habitat is pol- 
luted water. Bottom samples showed many tubificid worms, and a 
few Chironomus larve. The former organisms are usually charac- 
teristic of pollution. 
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The water at Fort Foote is affected by (1) addition of sewage, (2) 
checking and reversing of current by tides, (3) mixing with water on 
flats, (4) activity of submerged plants, (5) long sedimentation and 
general readjustment of water on flats. Plankton samples show 
varied organisms consistent with the variety of factors affecting the 
water. The persistent presence of contaminate plants and animals at- 
tests the presence of sewage, but comparatively small numbers of these 
organisms indicate the effective disposal of much of the sewage. Va- 
rious organisms diminish in number with the advent of cold weather, 
and become numerous again when warm weather returns. The char- 
acter of the bottom mud, together with the contained animal life, in- 
dicates impure water, 

Marshall Hall, 12 miles below the sewer outlet, is about four days 
below, in terms of time, because of tidal action. The water has been 
exposed to 16 tides and to the effluent from over 6 square miles of flats, 
on its 100-hour trip from the sewer outlet. 

The volume of water is increased. Plankton organisms reflect this 
improved environment, contaminate forms being very few and pure- 
water forms moderately abundant. Mud samples show improvement 
in general character and in animal content. 

A typical flat was studied to ascertain whether it constituted a 
benefit or an injury to the river. Some factors concerned were: 
(1) Presence of plankton and of mud organisms, (2) dissolved gases, 
(3) activity and decay of submerged plants, (4) results of tides, 
(5) effects of winds and sunlight, (6) fate of sewage entering a flat, 
(7) effects on water due to the flat as a delay station. 

Hunting Creek flat was thus studied. Its area is 1; square miles, 
with a river frontage of 14 miles. It has a heavy growth of sub- 
merged plants. The average tide is 30 inches. A sewer discharges on 
the flat. It is drained by a small dredged channel and by a broad 
natural channel. Samples (plankton, mud, dissolved gases, and bac- 
teria) were taken at points illustrative of (1) sewage contamination, 
(2) mid-flat or average conditions, (3) final condition of water as it 
ebbed back to the channel. 

A moderate number of contaminate organisms is present in the 
water in the vicinity of the sewer. In mid-flat these organisms are 
fewer in number. At the point where the water ebbs from the flat 
to the river channel the contaminate organisms are again moderately 
abundant, probably due to tidewater from the river channel. The 
character and inhabitants of the bottom mud are in accord in every 
case with the evidence furnished by the plankton. 

Many factors involved in dissolved oxygen and free CO, content 
of water also affect, directly or indirectly, plankton life. In the 
vicinity of the sewer on the flat dissolved oxygen is lowest and free 
CO, is highest; bacterial counts also are highest here. In mid-flat 
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dissolved oxygen is higher and CO, lower, as a rule, than in the 


vicinity of the sewer. As the water ebbs from the flat it is still 
higher in dissolved oxygen than the water in river channel. The 
high dissolved oxygen of water on the flat seems to be due partly to 


the synthetic activity of submerged plants in the presence of sun-_ 


light and absence of turbidity, the average per cent of oxygen satu- 
ration on sunny days being 103 and on cloudy days ‘75. 


The effect of sunlight on activity of plants on the flats is noticeable 


in the water of the adjacent river channel, this being higher in dis- 
solved oxygen on sunny days than on cloudy days. This difference 
is not apparent at ‘Three Sisters, where plant life is not a factor. The 
dissolved oxygen of ebb-tide water taken in the afternoon is higher 
than that of samples taken in the forenoon. This is seemingly due to 
a longer period of synthetic plant activity. 

Tidal action, forcing large amounts of water on the flats and with- 
drawing it regularly, similar to the movements of air in the lungs, is 
largely responsible for the long period of readjustment to which 
much of the water is subjected. 

Hunting Creek, with an area of 1.3 square miles, under conditions 
obtaining in October and November, produced, by biologic means, 
sufficient oxygen for the complete oxidation of a portion of Alexan- 
dria’s sewage and of 6,000,000 gallons per day of Washington’s sew- 
age. Considering only the first 24 hours’ oxidizing reaction, this flat 
produced oxygen sufficient to care for 30,000,000 gallons of Washing- 
ton sewage daily in addition to the complete oxidation of the portion 
of Alexandria’s sewage. 

Plant life on the flats apparently decays done and produces little 
or no change in the dissolved oxygen content of the water. This may 
be due (1) to circulation enforced by tides, (2) to production of oxy- 
gen by activity of microscopic plants, especially diatoms and alge. 
Experiments furnish evidence in accord with the latter. 

In the early spring mud is disturbed on shallow flats by water 
agitated by wind, producing a much higher turbidity than is present 
in channel water at the same time. In summer and fall conditions 
are reversed, submerged plants protect the mud, and the turbid water 
of the channel does not penetrate far into the flat. Sewage dis- 
charged on the flat has nearly disappeared when water ebbs into the 
river channel, three-fourths of a mile away. Present data concern- 
ing this matter are insufficient. 3 

The lower 60 miles of the Potomac have the characteristics of an 
estuary. Relatively few plankton samples were taken, as there was 
scant evidence of contamination. 

In District I, 40 miles in length, the water becomes brackish, and 
most of the mud in suspension settles or is precipitated.. Peridinium 
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appears in the plankton here. The evidence of the plankton is to the 
effect that the water is not contaminated. Evidence furnished by 
mud samples is less favorable, but indicates only slight contamination. 

District II is in the fishing and oyster dredging territory. Neither 
plankton nor mud gives evidence of contamination of water. Organ- 
isms characteristic of good water are abundant. 

District III is well in the lower part of the estuary. Plankton 
shows many genera of diatoms, including Chetoceros. Contaminate 
organisms are absent, both from plankton and from mud. 

District IV is the region at the mouth of the lower river. The 
deep, clear, brackish water gives no adequate evidence, in plankton 
or mud, that contamination is present. 


CONCLUSIONS. 


1. Certain organisms, both of the plankton and of the bottom mud, 
are prevalent in those parts of the river where sewage is discharged, 
but are not prevalent in the unpolluted part of the river above Wash- 
ington nor in the lower estuary portion. These organisms gradually 
but surely disappear in proportion as time and distance increase 
down the river from the place where sewage enters the water. The 
plankton life about 50 miles below Washington indicates as good a 
water as that at Three Sisters. 

2. The abundance of certain organisms means not only the presence 
of sewage, but also the disposal of much of it, because of the estab- 
lishing of certain links in the various chains of food relations. Cer- 
tain animal forms especially are rarely found in clean water, but are 
abundant in polluted water. These organisms must find in such 
water the food they require. Some are evidently scavengers. Others 
are known to be omnivorous or carnivorous, the larger preying on the 
smaller; but this must come to an end somewhere, else microscopic 
life would cease. There must be an adequate food supply for the 
swarms of smaller organisms that are eaten by the larger; also there 
must be a connecting link between the nonliving dissolved organic 
matter, on the one hand, and, on the other, the smallest of those 
organisms whose habits start the “ chain of food relations.” There 
is reason to believe that bacteria and other minute plants occupy the 
important position of this connecting link by utilizing the dissolved 
organic matter and by becoming in turn the food supply of minute 
organisms. 

3. This possible destruction of bacteria by certain plankton or- 
ganisms may help to explain the sudden decrease, at times, in the 
bacterial count. The activity of these larger organisms may also be 
a factor in the frequent discrepancy between the large amounts of 
organic matter disposed of and the resulting small amounts of nitrates 
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finally formed by bacterial action, as some of these plankton forms: 
apparently find much of their food in the sewage itself, instead of in, 
sewage bacteria. We can not know the full Sawilehiade of these: 
organisms in water and mud until we have accurate and complete: 
knowledge of their food habits. | 

4, Volume of plankton, irrespective of kinds of organisms compos- - 
ing it, does not necessarily imply presence of sewage or absence of it. . 
Inspection of Table 28 shows that the volume of plankton at Three: 
Sisters is less than at other stations and that the volume is greatest’ 
in the unpolluted water of the Potomac Estuary, near Chesapeake : 
\Bay. This abundance is evidently due to the gradual admixture of ' 
salt water, as some of the organisms are marine forms. 

5. The effect of the time factor, together with adequate food sup- 
ply, is evident in the increased plankton content at Marshall Hall, 
where the volume of plankton is twice as great as at Three Sistordl 
This increase is probably due to the delay on the flats, together 
with food introduced by sewage, as many of the organisms are sewage 
forms. The plankton at Three Sisters has neither the time factor. 
provided by delay on the flats nor the food furnished by sewage. 

6. The flats are effective as breeding places for plankton, the aver- 
age volume per cubic meter of water being more than twice as great 
as is found in the adjacent river channel. These average volumes are 
shown to be 8.64 c. c. for the flats and 1.60 c. c. for the adjacent river 
channel. | 

7. In summer the flats are vast “balanced aquaria,” with a surplus 
of dissolved oxygen. In fall and early spring they are integral parts 
of the river on account of tidal action. Throughout the year they 
are valuable delay stations for the water. As an asset to the river 
they are second only to the tides in importance. 

8. The flats undergo a sort of annual “ house-cleaning” process in 
the spring, when the ice goes out, carrying any accumulated débris 
with it. For several weeks the spring winds agitate the shallow 
water and stir up the surface mud. When this again settles it has 
been exposed to long contact with well-aerated water. The cleansed 
flat is now ready for another season’s work as a purifying delay 
station. 

9. Examination of plankton and mud from the Potomac Estuary 
shows the presence of a very few doubtful contaminate organisms 
and indicates that this water is in better condition, as to sewage con- 
tamination, than the average water at Three Sisters, just above 
Washington. 

10. The character of the bottom mud does not fluctuate as widely 
nor as suddenly as does that of the water above it. Being more stable, 
it is a valuable index of the average condition of the water. ti is a 
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depository of evidence and a resultant of the prevailing factors that 
affect the water. Almost invariably the evidence of the bottom mud 
is in accord with that furnished by the plankton, and its study is 
equally important. 

11. The tides, the flats, and in summer the submerged plants on the 
flats constitute the triumvirate of purification of Potomac water. 
The tides dominate the situation by producing thorough mixing of 
sewage and water, increasing by many times the effective length of 
the river and providing a very long time factor for the activity of 
organisms, and by compelling frequent and thorough circulation of 
channel water with that on the flats. The latter are thus made inte- 
gral parts of the river, and they become most useful allies, instead of 
the semistagnant bayous they would probably be if the river were 
tideless. 


POTOMAC SHELLFISH. 


Oysters in the lower reaches of the Potomac River form the basis" 
of a large and important industry. Large numbers of men gain a 
livelihood from this source, and the product is shipped, chiefly 
through Washington and Baltimore, to many diverse parts of the 
- country. In order to protect this industry, as well as to protect the 
ultimate consumers of the oysters, it is essential that the sanitary 
quality of the shellfish be known, and when necessary improved and 
protected. 

The oyster beds extend from the mouth of the river about half- 
way to the city of Washington. In the upper few miles they are) 
used almost solely for the growth of spat, and the oysters develop-. 
ing here are used chiefly for planting the lower beds and rarely reach . 
marketable size. 

From data on pollution and puvifieation of the river detailed in the: 
preceding sections it is evident that by the time the water reaches: 
the area of the oyster beds it has undergone its maximum purifica- : 
tion. Although during the winter months the increased stream flow’ 
shortens the time during which purifying agencies may act, any’ 
anticipated danger of pollution of shellfish from this cause will be 
shown to be without foundation. | 

The method of collecting samples of oysters and recording the: 
specimens has already been referred to (p. 78). | 

Procedure followed in examination of shellfish. —The procedure : 
used for the examination of shellfish and for scoring the results ob-: 
tained was that recommended by the American Public Health Asso-: 
ciation at its meeting in 1912. The score or rating, according to this: 
method, is calculated by adding the reciprocals of the highest dilu-. 
tions in which B. coli has been found in the shell liquor of the five: 
oysters which form the specimen. Thus, in the shell liquor of five: 
oysters separately examined, B. coli has been found in three in the: 
0.1 c. c. dilution and -in two in the 1 ¢. c. dilution. The reciprocals 
are 10, 10, 10, and 1, 1, and their sum is 82—the rating. 

The oysters were sen from the bag, thoroughly scrubbed wit 
tap water, which is here practically free from bacteria. They were: 
then wiped dry, seized with rat forceps, and flamed, to eliminate all! 
danger of contamination from without. The oyster was then care-: 
fully opened with a narrow-blade stabbing oyster knife, which had 
also been passed through a flame. The samples taken on the steamship} 
Bratton were scrubbed at once in the water from which they were} 
taken and then flamed and opened. 

(192) 3 | 
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Bacterial counts were made of a composite sample, made by mix- 
ing equal quantities of the shell liquor of each of five oysters, plated 
in various amounts in nutrient agar, which was incubated at 20° for 
three days, and then counted. The qualitative determination of the 
B. coli group was made by placing measured quantities of liquor 
from each of five oysters of the sample in fermentation tubes con- 
taining lactose peptone bile or broth, and, in a large proportion of 
the samples taken, parallel series were run in both of these media for 
the purpose of determining their relative values. The fermentation 
tubes were then incubated for three days at 37° and gas formation 
noted. From the highest dilution showing gas and from the lowest 
showing no gas, Endo plates were then inoculated for confirmatory 
tests. Samples of the water from over the oyster beds were taken 
at the same time as the oysters and analyzed in the manner previously 
described. 

The water used for dilution purposes in the examination of oysters 
contained 1 per cent of sodium chloride in order to approximate the 
natural salinity of the oyster liquor. In addition to this, however, a 
number of parallel dilutions in distilled water were plated for com- 
parison. A higher count was invariably obtained from the saline 
dilutions. 

Samples of oysters for bacteriological examination were taken at 
frequent intervals during the period from November 25, 1918, to May 
26, 1914 (fig. 27). Certain stations were established throughout the 
areas from which oysters are taken for general consumption and 
carefully located in order that the samples might be taken from ap- 
proximately the same places on each occasion. An effort was made 
to secure a considerable number of examinations of oysters from all 
the principal oyster bars in the Potomac River throughout the season. 
The samples were collected by the crew of the sample boat, and the 
tubing and plating were done at the moment the oysters reached the 
laboratory, seldom more than three or four hours after being taken 
from the water. Samples of water at a depth of 2 feet and on the 
bottom were taken over the oyster beds with nearly every sample of 
oysters and examined at the same time with it. 


RESULTS OF BACTERIOLOGICAL EXAMINATION OF OYSTERS. 


General results —The results of bacteriological examination of the 
oyster specimens will be found in Table 39. Attention is drawn to the 
low average score in general. In Table 40 the results of simultaneous 
examinations of oysters and the overlying water for 12 representative 
stations are given, these stations having been selected for making cer- 
tain comparisons. It will be noted that the B. coli content of the oysters 
does not bear a constant relation to that of the water immediately 
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overlying the bed. With but few exceptions, the average for the water 
is higher in. January and February than in any other months, while in 
every case the oysters contain fewer colon bacilli during these months 
than they do in April and May. This divergence of the B. coli con- 
tent of the water from that of the oysters coincides with the observa- 
tions of Gorham and others in this respect. The seasonal variation 
in the B. coli content of the oysters is therefore independent of that 
in the surrounding water and to an extent opposite in direction, being - 
more nearly correlated with the temperature. From these and other | 
observations it has been deduced that during cold weather the func- 
tional activities of oysters become reduced, and that much less water 
is passed through them in a given time period. The above figures 
remove the apprehension lest in the period of delayed purification 
of the river water an increased contamination of the oysters might — 
take place. 


TABLE 39.—Summary of the results of the analyses of oysters, arranged by 
stations. 


Number of Average Maximum 
samples. score. score. 
Station from which oysters were taken. 


Broth. | Bile. | Broth. | Bile. | Broth. | Bile. 


Popes Creek, Md., 150 yards northwest of wharf............. 12 


6 2.5}. 1 14 2 
Paspahanza Creek, 150 yards offshore............-....-.-.-- 10 5 3.9 .4 4 2 
Lower Cedar PO. 22 2 <t4c ba ee Ss Pond oo Pe naed tbe 17 8 Odde| od 32 5p 
PiccowaxtoniCreek, Mae 21 ec sa’ so ie oon oe Beane 3 1 LiFel 2 14 2 
Cuckold Creekj Mds2 5225.4 Ble An dd. PICA ‘s 3 LIL 3 3 
MRE ONS Se we iad AE ce a eke eee SAcise emeie ae 15 ll 6.2 a0; 50 2 
Swan Point Creek: 
OO VaraS OfSh ORO sh ie oe coe oe eee 5 1 ee es | 41 In| 
§00"-yards ‘offshore: Y. At. ais t RO SE AR 0 hs Rein ae iad SEL SBE 1 
1000 VOUS GUSROLG ge ook nos ges oo Baie on se enone are ; 1 1 0 0 0 0 
Kettle Bottom, between Swan and Bluff Points............. 1 1 0 3 0 3 
Noal Creek, Of Gy lee ance cot acing e Sas xnslee es epee ee cen f 3 5.3} 0 32 On| 
Cobb Point Bar: 
50 yards off Beacon No. 42............-.-..:..-. Jo: Shade eis 1 2 2 3 2 3 
100 yards.of Beacdw NG. Wi. Iii e. kl Pose dadecee 8 7 1.8] 1 5 5 
Wicomico River samples. 
Opposite St. Margarets Island, off mouth................... 9 7 B53 O82 3 3 
shipping POGUE Do uc cee i eRe eB sa ios ae as Keo es ae 1 i 2 3 2 3 
Biwer Pome i223 LS Sie ek Bee ea dhe dos Sauk 232% 1 1 3 1 2 1 
Roek Point Bar buoy NO Be... cc. gs fone stein stores Seen nes 2 1 1.5] 2 2 y) | 
Lancaster Wharf: 
DO VabCS Oi oa pia nin a ost want ee eRe Acer eat etal ‘ 0 1 0 2 0. 
200 yards below: © 2: 2-3. 3.5. Re A ee ete ee 1 4 1 0 1 0 
Kanzalo Bar On BUusOwWood ooo. 5 occ a waem Coin dalewce< «wen iz 1 3 2 3 2 
Startletts Bar, of Bushwood 5... .... 8005 sie see bde 2th. bas 1 1 3 2 3 2 
Chaties POinte) ic. 22 EA A ee. SAT 2 1 8 25 14 1 
TOY. SOE SS ee yc Seo Uae see See hed aS EAD See = See kanes 1 1 1 1 1 1 
Lumps in channel (Wicomico lumps)..-.......-...-.---.---- 1 1 1 0 - 1 0 
RQ... 5 vo eS 52, epee eet ude ca ee ee one 1 1 4 2 4 2 
St. Catherine Island Sound, off Chisel Time Bar, 50 yards off 
ON is on i ack dh 5 Ga wale Sap Gn ge Ve Sarees WO SEN ae 3 3 3.71 9 4 23 
Sheepshead Bar, near red buoy 6...............2-.-ee seen ee 9 8 2 2.1 5 14 
St. Clements: 
Samples off Coltons Wharf. .................2..02-00cee- 5 3 18) 2.3 4 3 
Weer BOGUS ool ign: Gaba case ee aL ees 2 2 20 25 40 50 
TOWNS ONG a2 36523 3. cade LAD E. LOAN week ak Sek ok SEL 2 2 25.5 | 26.5 50 50 
Contes WaT, . ws io Gs.€ oh nbs Oa Se Shee age asia erate 3 2 14.3 | 21 41 41 
Usper mmdiot Sf: Clements 520005. S28 AEG iil 1 0 3 0 3 0 
7 3 1 1 2 3 


Higgins Point, of red Dudy 2. < uci. oeae ck ls bass ocnlemeee seu 
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TABLE 39.—Summary of the results of the analyses of oysters, arranged by 
: stations—Continued. 


a er 


. Number of Average Maximum 
samples. score. score. 
Station from which oysters were taken. 


Broth. | Bile. | Broth.| Bile. | Broth. ! Bile. 


Bretons Bay samples. 


Bretons sg 4g ES Sees See ene: Ween 1 1 3 0 3 0 
EU aN cn Ue oe con't he Su cin dc 3 2 1.8 1.5 2 3 
EE ae es eS | 3 2 iy 1.5 4 2 
EE eS OS ee es i 18 16 <0 4 3 3 
ae ee ae nes ais cies 18 16 3 4 2 3 
St. Marys River samples. 
IE Nec filais o's Boss % BR <n’ oe vac nue ochhncc. 1 1 0 0 0 0 
Ce te te ee 3 2 2 2.5 3 4 
Semen ye, (0) Yards Offshore. ....... <2... . cdasabecusas. se 2 2 1 1.6 2 2 
Smith Creek: 
EE TO 6 es dt hn xe hc ces eas eae ae oe D 2 2 s6 «5 1 1 
| A Pe eet GE recuebaierel eel | Gneng 5 2 2 =) 2.0 1 4 
ee Es nee 16 14 z¥ 4 3 2 
MMR EE eo ress sn nna os wae auapalemaecluab cee 14 12 1 t 4 4 
Coan River, Va., samples 
a a a oe.) aan 1 1| 14 0 14 0 
300 yards south of Lewisetta, near Beacon................. 1 ll 2 5 23 5 
Ee a Sa | een 2 1 | 176 0 320 0 
200 yards above Walnut Point Wharf..................... is 1 0 23 0 23 
SEAN RRC Cee at RI RR RES a Re ace 13 11 2.9 fe 
Yeocomico River samples. 
Ne Se ee a a a ae a ae Late cdeteex a ee 0 
POI BO 6k 5 he, ech = 3-2 a0-- Sra -b maak 1 tal 0 4 0 
IE AEUL bebe TAA re. oh. 54 2 bas 3s 4 4 uti BA vba ooh coc. = : | eee a) = ee eres 0 
Below Kinsale Wharf (Baileys)...................-.-..:.- 1 oe eee 1 | OL Rp 5 a (tects 
a gles aot agen ga a a a ee eee etre i eo 5 ara ep 23 
CMR tt enh cy cckancedonss2isddedpegerien Reinke 11 10 6 1 4 2 
Sueeeed Point, off lighthouse. .........-2...\.0222.0.see-ees 13 12 3.1 7 32 3 
i Gadoo eve ei 2 yi e's) 20.5 50 41 
Machodoc River, off Narrow Beach....................... 2 2 9.5 14 14 23 
Kingcopsico Point, Va., 500 yards offshore................ 2 2) 11.5 25 23 25 
Nomini Creek, Va., samples. | 
above Dietricks Wharf, 200 yards. ....................0.0- 2 21 21.5 21.5 41 41 
5 i ae ee tha eel ee ee Be dks «- ie ieee | ee 
Deep Point, 100 yards down.......... Te ee eee | 1 1 4 0 4 0 
Nomini Clifts, BURY Al WUMUEEE onc ony reno sanchersce = 9 9 1.2 x 5 4 
Popes Creek, Va., off Washington Monument, 25 yards 

EE a SR RS ES Se ae eee pean ae ee 13 8 5 8.75 32 2 
Wakefield, 100 yards offshore, south of pier..............-.. 15 10 1% 1.4 5 4 
Old Farm, 250 | ia off steel ail ae Oram: Cee 4 3 5.5 2.3 14 4 
Haywood Breaks, between efield an urch Point, 

100 1 DOUNIREDRIEE AS fa, cma Sa annuenseee ap anan teeh~ Magnes 12 8 5.25 2:95 32 14 
ME KGS Ris. oes bite doch upanauchen > Riese ue sme 8 4 5 3 23 5 
es sedan tii alta 10 6 6.5 1.6 i 

ree a. 

ear es ee 7} 12| 14] 27 4} 13 

oo yards Off Sewnge Plant... -.... civeeeorsdieds. nies 8 3] 11.8 oe 50 1 
eo SS es ee eee eee errr 1 1 1 1 1 4 
Colonial Beach, 500 yards off stone house...........--....- 17 10 2.5 5.0 14 41 
Watsons Bar, 100 yards off Watson’s cottage. .-.......-...- 5 1 1 -14 4 14 
Off Classic Shores, southeast of Bluff Point...............- 4 4 0 0 0 0 
Ne is wi chan kowncnwis wad x ends es bunk es 6 4 1 1.5 3 3 


6 tal 
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TABLE 40. 
WAKEFIELD, VA. 


Aver- r 7 Ser 6 
are B. ver- _jage B. ver- 
[ie ee eid coli |age a-ar Num-| 4 ver- au coli jageagar — 
Montbs, | Pe Of!" a-o | tem-.|, De, | count Months. | Perf} "a-e | tem- | Per, | count 
sam- | score era- \C7.¢: 12 at 20 sam- | score pera- c.c. in| at 20 
ples. i water | (oys- ples. "| Pore. | Water | (oys- 
over | ters). * | over | ters). 
bed. | bed. 
° ° | 
Plecemeer. leet lose etek. SEs sl sce c lecaewees March....... 2| 0.50} 3 0.02 | 3,000 
January... 6 1.5 3 | 0.36 2,800 |) April .. 2:0: Sit eo 13.3 05 6,000 — 
February 1 0 3 5, 200 GY anc cacad 4| 3.2 19 -04 | 17,600 
WATSON BAR. 
DOCOMIME! ait. cc eale sav netles des he deenacloaamencs Maret cig tl votds scant veces cee le ee 
FONUGEY «oc cc ab ce Obl ode l«| acne nctlo tee eels eee cae APP scssiss 4 0.5 11} 0.07] 138,400 
February 4 0 3.2 | 0.17] 21,200 DYreteeraecae 2 9.0 19 -10 9,300 
MONROE CREEK. 
DeconWer 14.2 Gals 4-2 cba godine |s toda c<le sess ce BTCH. « s.n.ccel-0.ccneelsreccen]eeeeeeel brew pce nae 
January.. 1 5.0 5] 1.0 27,500 || April... ss: 3 3.7 | 13.3} 0.07 ; 
Eebruary. 1 2.0 Bil) B00") caer aes BV icinas oaine 4} 20 19 66 | 104, 700 
COLONIAL BEACH. 
December DY Pls84- 8 O214-} - 45200 Maret oe sssttorcy.bees2o8e es Pt ee | 
January... 2 2.5 2.5 200 | ¥2;800° Aprilcse2s: 3 7.0} 18.3} 0.22 7,300 
February... - 3 1.0 3.7 -40 | 13,200 BY sec stage 5] 13 19 -14) 12,500 | 
SWAN POINT. 
December... 2 2.5 8.5] 0.05 1,500 || March...... 1 OQ. isd. .sccil ake 10, 000 
January.... 4 6.0 2.5 .27 8,500 }) April... . <2 31 17.0 0.03 6, £00 
February. - - 4 1.0 2.2 ot 2,300 BY «eset 3 1.3 19 0 37, 700 
800 YARDS OFF MONROE BAY. 
December... 3 2.0 8} 0.07 9,400 || March...... 1 0 t 1.00 3,900 | 
January... 6 2.1 4 soa,  LE;S00-)- tepriliess sos 3 1.7} 13:3 07 6, C00 
February. . 1 0 1 05 1,900 Sy aczse ee 5 5.0} 19 -06 7, 800 
MATTOX CREEK. 
WOCOMIer S| fsck oe.) s dl 28 8s SBP gees). oc he March...... 2 2.0 2.5 | 0.05 8,600 
JauUarye.. .- 1 5.0 5 | 0.55 1,000. 1) April... wc eek 3 7.0 | 13.3 - 03 9,300 
February -. 1 0 5 SO) Poo BV eis ence 6.5 | 19 -14} 14,000 
HAYWARD BREAKS. 
DOGO AOR Ns capa et apas|s wesc asl sasanaalemn Saas March ......2 2 0 2.5 | 0.03 2,400 
January..... da} goo?) 5 |-0.55:] 22,500 || April......< 3 S23 {> 13.3 -03 | 10,200 
February... 3 33 3 37 4,900 || May.......- 9.8] 19 -17| 71,000 
LOWER POPES CREEK. 
WIGCRIAIOD oe ce emcee atin clssecwyuhe snawsebacemenie March ..... 3 1.0 3 | 0.03 4,100 
January..... 1 1.0 6 | 0.55 | -80,000 }] April....... 3 8.6 13 03 | 17,000 
February... 3 10 4 4 18,500 “de ee ae 4 8.7 19 02} 20,000 


ts 
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TABLE 40—Continued. 


SHEEPSHEAD BAR. 
Ne 


nh Aver a 
- ‘a y age B.| Aver- 
Num-| 4 vor- oe coli | age agar Num-} | Aver] Conf aoe aah 
ber of © per | count ber of | 4Ver-| age C 
Months. age | tem- ; : Months. er 0 tem- | Per | count 
Sam- | score. Dare | at) Sam | score ¢. cin} at 20° 
ples ture. | Water} (oys- ples. +} Pera | ater | (oys- 
over | ters). vure. | over ters). 
bed. be 
December... 3 2.3 Erte ES AE a ec a rn oe | a oe ae a 
January..... 3 0 3 -O1 2,000" Spel 2 ee 1 4.0 14 0 9, $00 
February... - 1! 0 2 0 $9003) Mae soa wanad $148 19} 0 24° 500 
HIGGINS POINT. 
December 4 ee 7 0 ee RL Ce Sr ere ee cs eee ee ae 
January .. 1 0 5 0 800) Aoprils i 628.2 1 1.0 14 0 6,300 
a eS Keen aa Rane SOR: Reem Meine a “fe 2 2.5 19 05 | 20,000 
LOWER CEDAR POINT. 
December 6 4.5 7} 0.03 BOO OE ale We Co cae te ey at tv aculen aad vaternens Sle udu Bes 
aie Es Bee sree eaters Sarees April....... 5| 1.8 12| 0.12 | 22,800 
February 3 1.3 4 -10 |} 18,700 WY sos ctrece 3 4.0 19 -05 | 12,700 
General averages of above siations by months. 
| 
a oe se Number of| Average | Tempera- 
¥ a caeaee is samples. | score. | ture (°). 
peace a ieee biel as aaa iat append. Site Seen ese eeityaie 2” ae 7 0.3 11.0 
EE IRI o Ee ee ae ee wee ee Cee rte ee, ae ee 23 -6 8.0 
ae, te Esa a oad ies 2s senda eamecan > Ten s0meqh teas 26 9 2.5 
MUR SIR i eric, Hla. Shien Sas ns Sent. < dace oe. F52t 3. 255. 07 ES 25 . 26 3.7 
0 sd 22 tad Sines erellng ate ny ae a cena RE mnieen Eee. yma Teed 11 Bg 3.0 
adn, ein dd bes daret sc.t eget Cat iivei dss 4343 AEs DOOD. 35 1.7 13.3 
go aide di geance tlhe - pat acl ide teehee tealinds Ades 43 2.1 19.0 


Samples giving high scores——Ilt is of interest to examine more 
closely the samples which gave high scores on examination. Seven- 
teen of the 461 samples collected in the river and its tributaries gave 
a score of 82 or over. Of the 17 samples, 3 had a score of 41, 5 had 
a score of 50, and but 1 had a score of over 50. While a score of 32 
was formerly regarded by some persons as the upper limit of 
safety, this figure has been raised to 50, and such a rating is now 
generally considered to be a safe one. The six samples scoring 50 or - 
more will therefore be considered. 

The sample from near the mouth of St. Clements Bay, which scored 
50 in broth and 40 in bile, was taken January 29, the tide being ebb, 
the water 4.8°, depth of water 18 feet, salinometer reading 1.0095. 
The oysters of this lot, which scored 50, were kept for 96 hours on the 
boat and in the incubator at 15°. Other oysters of the same lot 
examined at once gave a total agar count of 700 and a score of 0 on 
both bile and broth. The samples from Cobrum’s wharf, which 
gave a score of 41, and the one from Blovers Cove, which gave a score 
of 50, were also kept for 96 hours with the St. Clements Bay sample. 
Oysters of the same lot from Cobrum’s wharf, examined immediately, 
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gave a total agar count of 9,300, a score of 0 in broth, and 1 in bile. 
Oysters from the saine lot as those from Blovers Cove when examined 
immediately gave an agar count of 9,300 and a score of 1 in broth and 
3 in bile. Both lots were taken January 29, the tide being flood, the 
temperature being 6.2° and 4.5° ; depths, 6 feet and 8 feet; salinometer 
reading, 1.012. 


The flats and Blackistons Island prevent any considerable amount _ 


of water from passing from the Potomac to St. Clements Bay on an 


ebb tide. The pollution when present is probably due to local sources, _ 


from farms, and the few houses on the shores. 

The samples from off Machodoc River, which gave a score of 50, 
were also kept for 96 hours, and oysters sf the same lot analyzed im- 
ese deat gave a score of 0 in broth and bile with an agar count of 

“spreader.” The samples from Coan River, off Cowarts wharf, 
were analyzed at once. They were taken May 20, after the ove 
season was over. At Lewisetta there is a large fish ay ee only a few 
hundred feet from this bed, as well as a group of several houses; the 
pollution was evidently local, Oysters from this immediate vicinity 
are certainly undesirable during the season when the factory is at 


work, which fortunately is not coincident with the oyster season of _ 


Vireiwin. 

The sample taken May 15 about 20 yards off the mouth of the out- 
fall of the Colonial Beach sewage-disposal tank, in Monroe Bay, 
scored only 50, probably owing to the small oan of sewage at that 


time of the year and the great dilution; though of nine other samples | 


taken at that point only one scored as high as 23. While it is true 
that this tank, during the period from September 1 to J uly 1 of each 
year, receives eer a small amount of sewage that there is little efflu- 
ent, the potential! danger here is too great and it is quite evident that 
such a bed should not be used. 

The Swan Point sample, taken April 30, which gave a score of 50, 
and the one from Swan Point Creek, aloat the same day, which gave 
a score of 41, were the only samples, out of the 65 taken above a line 
from Galant Beach to Swan Point, which gave over 32 score; they 
were taken on a flood tide, with a icntaedidans of 17°, and were pmobid 
bly due to local field mack While these samples fuel Swan Point 
were taken about the time when the high freshet from the upper river 
would have its maximum effect in the river below Cedar Point, the 
bacterial results obtained from water taken over the beds showed 
B. coli absent in each of two 10 c. c. samples, and the total counts were 
only 40 in the top and 34 in the bottom, sample on agar, and only 240 
in the top and 230 in the bottom, siarple on gelatin. 

One of the 18 samples taken at Lower Cedar Point cross section 
gave a score of 32 on a flood tide, with temperature of 21°, but no 
other samples scored over 5. The higher score may have been due to 
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purely local pollution. The high score samples have been brought 
together in Table 41. 

Of the 461 samples, of 10 or more oysters each, taken from the beds 
of the Potomac River or its tributaries, the following had scores of 
32 or more, according to the method recommended by the Committee 
of the American Public Health Association. The score given 
throughout is the higher, whether from broth or bile media. 


TABLE 41.—Samples of oysters which scored 382 or more. 


|e oraees mmermcemee cee ee en RR NO 


Tota] | B-coliin 
: : Tem- water 
Station from which taken. Date. | Tide. | pera- | Score. Media. emai over bed 
ture. ac at time 
j taken 
P tomac River: adi 5 Cc. ¢. 
Lower Cedar Point....... Dec. 13 | Flood. iz 0] NB 3 0 a a 5, 100 — in 10 
a Apr. 30 |...do...} 17 ah eee | eee 7,400} —in10 
Swan Point Creek......../... Ob sonal - T7 ca (0 ne 7,400 — in 10 
Neal Creek, 25 yards off |...do....|...do...| 17  . oe i) Soe eae 46, 000 — in id 
buoy 14. 
St. Clements Bay, off Co- | Jan. 29 |...do... 6.2 41 | Brothand bile..| 57,000 —in10 
brum’s wharf.! 
St. al Bay, near |...do..... Ebb .. 4.8 50 | Bile (broth 40)..} 74,000 —in10 
mouth. 
St. Clements Bay, Blo- |...do..... Flood. 4.5 50 | Broth and bile. ./ 600,000 — in 10 
ver’s Cove.! 
Coan River, off Cowart’s | May 20 |...do...|........ Ga0 | Broth... .sscec-s 1,200} —in10 
wharf. 
Se ae Mar. 10 | Ebb.. 3.5 Be twee 0 a 5m « 6, 400 — in 10 
Coan River, off Hog Island! Mar. 11| Flood-| 28] 32! Broth (bile=5)..| 16000! — in1o 
Ragged Point Light....../... do.i>.t..8o:.: 2 32 | Broth (bile=3).. 8, 100 + in 10 
Nomini River, between | Jan. 29 |...do... 6.5 41 | Brothand bile..| 42,500 —inl0 
Dietrick’s wharf and 
Mount Holly.! : 
Machodoc River, one-half mile |...do..... Ebb .. 5.4 50 { Broth (bile=41). 8, 600 —inl0d 
of entrance.! 
Eopes Creek, Va....2......-- May 15 |...do...; 19 ee 2 ae 40,000} —in10 
Haywood Breaks, Va........|... Wo.ts: 15 Al6..4] = 19 32 |... 3 ee eee ee 30, 000 —in10 
ean Creek, Va. (private |...do...../...do...| 19 og es ae 24,500 | —in10 
Monroe Creek, 20 yards off |...do.....|...do...| 19 o% eee a ee 100,000; + in10 


sewage-disposal plant out- 
fall. | | 


1 The samples kept 72 hours or more in incubator at 15° before being analyzed. 


Pollution from excreta of men taking oysters from beds.—In no 
case, therefore, was any evidence discovered tending to show that 
high scores in oysters were due to contamination of the river water 
introduced at any point above the oyster-bearing area. Since there 
ure at times several hundred men in boats over the beds engaged in 
taking oysters the possibility of contamination of the latter by excreta 
discharged into the stream must be considered. In Table 42 the 
number of men and boats occupied in dredging oysters according to 
necurate observations carried out during the investigation is given, 
and in Table 25 these numbers, expressed in daily averages, are com- 
pared with the colon bacillus content of the water for the same 
periods. No correlation is apparent, and the higher B. coli counts 
for January and February have already been amply accounted 
for by the increased stream flow and shortening of the time allowed 
for purification. The volume of water at these points is so great 
and the pollution added so scattered that dangerous contamina- 
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tion of this source can safely be eliminated. It is believed also 
that very little pollution is added to the stream over the beds in 
the main river, since it is customary for the oystermen to attend to 
these matters after retiring to the inlets and tributaries, which they 
do at night for the safety of their boats. 


TABLE 42.—A pproximate number of vessels and men engaged in dredging oysters | 
on the lower Potomac River from Nov. 1, 1918, to Mar. 15, 1914, inclusive. 


STATIONS AND VESSELS. 


oat ° i) 
: 
5 ra pe A 3 8s 
43 pel Bio | = ; 
Date. @lal3 3 ie g 3|g ES : B : 2 Remarks. 
o | q n hae o a — 5 © 
Ae a! le le fe 2 Se ice cer = 
EI |S >) w1 eles EA g|3s8 Ss 3 
Eloltis |ais Bios | 6 6 
aiolEl] m || 3163276 |ae S 
NOV. «8.28222 UE TSH wcrlhasyorkt el lierefonal Risteoe liniow aisinrer a bo e orelhetatts 15 75 
be el feceles 16 | 10 QB SAL TROL es tee ese eieoe 75 316 
Bawdinnt| ocx] ~d ne] sane |atateone|siec|nines|aeesfawetlioesclooes|occsessclorn sees No boats in vicinity of 
cruise. 
Cee ll Oo ales eon 1 Sa 72 | eae SS 21 102 529 
y ae ees TOs Seale ES Ee Bidwell Sos Showcase afew ee 10 50 
Sige tem haidies 2) 16 Gs ee Socal ters tinomate es dame 39 234 
HO. seh. Fa AER Se SR | RRS Sac eta tilas wallet le ete bretererd eas aces Do. 
DD ees ote Pee lea cah eile ascpetoscll ota ea es  tilerte ale ehe S| <i Maver les cereal eee aes Do. 
195 Jf oeriade 3042.52 AO PLB CE al Be lS haraiotetels 112 726 
TIGR > Spe I eee ice espe rere rete | ees Is 4 (ere aie ARGH eae Eris yaa 4 Ae Do. 
ig: ep ets ler 37 | 10 26 |. 9 Or ls: c00l ct eels codices 91 464 
15. oh gorteees 30-1... HUN Ak arte | st ool OM a sreva cho 142 328 
5 A DAP Sea Geos eke Brahe ght |e aes w'cra ha cic alle aeccleieele 24 192 
18 2.258 eS? = 30 | 10 30/1710: | 9" |. 207\5.2.dhests 109 522 
192 Sree QO NSE Sees cccliocstele ces. ay ere OF Soret 30 220 
Qtek nets 8] 4 Oe) 80 Alo tO Oe ews. 117 698 
D1 eee 2 Sb RSA SR PR cE al accs ce Sil OSS ee Do. 
22 eines TOU LA ae LOO 2th O lies tai] sam [acre ailiotele 134 967 
O48 DS Nea ee a ere eee ie elon led c Spare Sa ee See = RE Be Do. 
2b chee 305) 15 -le SOS - Ol TO <2 chowccle ce diese 90 585 
9B PARA al Sr Sse SARIS AH tet oc s lie oe Se dane tale see wesley seekers Do. 
28h rats SO aictO MO Ne oe 8 eA el ace ahe sete 93 674 
290228 7 ea ee een oe ee Lead 25| 150 
Total woofs SESS rate ae es 1,208 | 6,430 
ee ee Ee, Ee a ee a a 
3 Ss S 
p= - ® rom) 
Ae Bi givied? ale4 | ¢ > 
Date. 2A eee Oar 3 g a 8 NE Epes a 38 Remarks. 
Cl8lSlalalalSiSlale| ae | #8 
n — 
slelsleiBlelelelslala | z 
Blelgiaiais|s a\ S| 5 3 
Soe le ee Po Wa atl.) 2 te = 
Did@s pds ce 304 20.4 10. 1240S 20 4b ADA) cated oes af caroline «4 142 918 
fae ee Bt aie Paes Wckiide = \n 5 56h BU), sat= als ode 45 220 
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TABLE 42,—Approvimate number of vessels and men engaged in dredging oysters 
on the lower Potomac River, etc.—Continued. 
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TABLE 43. 


Monthly 
Daily average | Daily average | averages 
Month ofnumber of | ofnumber of | of B. coli 
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STREAM FLOW AND TIDAL INFLUENCES IN THE 
LOWER RIVER. 


In carrying out the studies of the natural purification of streams 
it was found essential to secure data concerning various hydro- 
graphic particulars. Request was therefore made to the United States 
Coast and Geodetic Survey for the assignment of a force to carry 
on hydrographic studies. The survey placed Mr. Homer P. Ritter 
in charge of this field work. 

Inasmuch as that purification which takes place in the lower por- 
tion of the river is under present conditions of the most practical sig- 
nificance, the hydrographic studies were concentrated in that area 
to a large extent. Consecutive work of this character is extremely 
difficult of prosecution, since it is liable to interruption by storms, 
floating ice, etc., and is, at best, tedious and time consuming. ‘This 
work is therefore incomplete as yet, although the data already col- 
lected have been of the greatest assistance to the investigators of 
the sanitary problems. 

The limitations of the present report and the delay in receiving 
the records preclude the publishing herein of the carefully secured 
and valuable data as to temperatures at varying depths, salinometer 
readings, turbidity, and other matters of iterest investigated by 
the Coast and Geodetic Survey. It is understood that the investiga- 
tion of hydrographic conditions on the Potomac will be continued by 
the survey, and it is hoped a report giving all of the details will be 
published. Mr. Ritter has furnished complete field notes of the 
results of the work of his party, including all observations upon bo 

float tests made during the course of the investigation. He has 
- furnished carefully plotted charts showing the paths, times, direction, 
and velocity of the float during each observation; but, if reduced to 
the dimensions practicable in this report, these charts could not easily 
be interpreted, owing to the many intricate meanderings of the floats 
in the important tests. Charts N, O, P, Q, and R have therefore been 
prepared, showing the distance and direction traveled, velocity, and 
net gain of each test. 

The many float observations which extended over only one or two 
tides are of value, chiefly because they offer an explanation of the 
varying numbers of B. coli found at different stations. The obser- 
vations, which covered periods of several tides and often several days, 
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show the net gain downstream during such periods under the prevail-. 
ing conditions of tide, wind, and stream flow. 

Unfortunately such a small number of observations have been made 
in the extreme lower portion of the river that it is impossible to make, 
from the float data furnished, any accurate calculation as to the time 
which would be occupied by sewage in traveling from Washington 
to the Popes Creek or Lower Cedar Point cross sections under all 
conditions. | 

The observations of the float, started April 27 during the heavy 
freshet, and of the advance of the turbidity line during the same time, 
is of great interest in showing the minimum time occupied by sus- 
pended matter in traveling from the Washington sewer outlet to 
Stump Neck, under great and long-continued freshet conditions in 
the upper river. It is most unfortunate that the float was not allowed 
to continue under observation, for the probable minimum time inter- 
val could thus have been approximated. It must, however, be re- 
membered that at Stump Neck and Possum Point the influence of 
the flood or increasing tide with its sea water becomes potent, and the 
total content of that section or prism of the river is so great that even 
great stream flows have a comparatively small displacement capacity. 
It is believed that under such unusual conditions as existed at that 
time some of the water from the upper river would probably reach 
the section about Popes Creek and below in a few days, but the results 
of the bacterial examinations of shellfish and water do not show that 
dangerous conditions existed. 

The observations of floats have been numerous enough to show the 
approximate time, under ordinary conditions, from the upper river 
to Maryland Point; but so far they have not been such as to show the 
total time required by suspended matter in being transported from 
the Washington sewer outlets to the shellfish beds under conditions 
of greatest stream flow. The latter is the practical sanitary problem, 
and, for the present at least, dependence must be placed upon the 
results obtained from laboratory analyses of water and shellfish 
taken throughout the year. The results of such analyses show ho 
pollution in the shellfish which could reasonably be attributed to 
sewage from the upper river, nor from Washington, and, in fact, 
as stated elsewhere, no samples of oysters from the Potomac River 
itself were found to be dangerously polluted from any source. 

Mr. Ritter’s report on the hydrographic studies carried on thus far 
follows as a separate section. 


HYDROGRAPHIC DATA. 
By Homer P. Ritter, Assistant, United States Coast and Geodetic Survey. 
CURRENT WORK ON THE POTOMAC RIVER. 


Instructions.—Instructions from the Superintendent of the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey, dated June 16, 1913, directed me to take charge 
of the current work on the Potomac River, requested by the United 
States Public Health Service, and after a consultation with the au- 
thorities of the United States Public Health Service as to the objects 
that the work is to subserve, to organize a party and proceed with the 
work. In accordance with the above I called at the office of the Sur- 
geon General and was directed to confer with Dr. Hugh 8S. Cumming, 
as he was in immediate charge of the investigations being made by 
them. 

Information requested.—On the 17th I called on Dr. Cumming at 
the Hygienic Laboratory and was informed that the data desired by 
them from the Coast and Geodetic Survey were such as would have 
a bearing on the question of “ to what extent the tides affect and how 
far the currents carry the sewage from this vicinity toward the oyster 
beds in the lower Potomac and the amount of dilution the waters of 
the river undergo from the fresh-water streams or influx of salt 
water from Chesapeake Bay,” ete. 

Equipment.—The 40-foot Coast and Geodetic Survey launch /n- 
spector, which was then undergoing repairs and being overhauled at 
Baltimore, Md., was assigned to aid in carrying on the work. 

Pending the arrival of the launch preparations for the Potomac 
River work began by installing a self-registering tide gauge at Alex- 
andria, Va. The tidal observations began on July 1, 1913. On July 
31 the launch arrived from Baltimore, Md., and on August 4 the cur- 
rent observations were started and were continued at various times 
when weather conditions permitted until October 23, 1914. 

Party—From August, 1913, to April, 1914, the party consisted of 
myself and from five to six “hands.” Subsequently to May, 1914, 
the personnel of the party was increased to nine “hands.” From 
September to April a Coast and Geodetic Survey aid was assigned to 
the party—Mr. W. D. Sutcliffe, from September 12 to March 28 and 
again from April 17 to April 29; Mr. M. E. Levy from April 2 to 
April 16. 
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Floating plant.—In addition to the 40-foot gasoline launch Jn- 
spector, two 18-foot flat-bottom rowboats were used in getting about. 
and following the current floats. During the continuous day and 
night float observations, which began in May, a small motor boat be- 
longing to one of the “hands” was also used. The two launches 
furnished the sleeping and living accommodation during these series 
of observations. 

Scope.—The current work had in view the determination, by means | 
of floats, of the actual current paths in various parts of the river, 
precy with reference to the movement of the water in the vicinity 
of the Washington sewer outlet (14 miles south of the junction of the 
Georgetown, Washington, and Anacostia Channels) and to ascertain 
the rate and extent of the probable downstream movement of the 
sewage discharge. 

Method.—In general, the method pursued in making the float ob- 
servations was to follow the float with a rowboat, in which were two 
observers with sextants and a boatman, the launch, manned by an 
engineer, steersman, and deck hand, being employed to convey the 
observers, boat, and float to the starting point and standing by until 
. the close of the observations. When beginning a series of observations 
the float was set adrift, the time noted, and two sextant angles taken 
by the two observers in the boat to three fixed and located points on 
shore or located buoys in the river. At the same time the boatman 
took a sounding. | 

At frequent intervals the boat was rowed close to the float and its 
position again determined. These observations, together with the 
state of the weather, condition of the water’s surface, direction and 
force of the wind, direction of current, etc., were recorded and con- 
stitute the field record. Whenever practicable the observations were 
started a short time before the beginning of an ebb or flood currrent 
and continued throughout that tide. At first all the float observations 
were made during daylight hours. Later on, at the end of the day’: s 
observations, the float was left to run unattended during the night, 
and if found still floating on the following morning the observations | 
were continued. But as this method did not prove very satisfactory 
the party was increased in size, divided into three eight-hour shifts, 
and the float followed continuously day and night, until the observa- 
tions had to be discontinued on account of stormy weather—generally 
not until the float and sometimes the boat had been blown on shore 
or into shallow water. Since May 11, 1914, continuous float observa- 
tions lasting from two to five days were thus obtained. 

During the night observations the float path was located by noting | 
the time when passing buoys, wharves, lighthouses, beacons, and 
other located objects, estimating the distance out into the channel and 
taking soundings at the time. On account of the narrowness of the. 
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channel, the numerous buoys, and other marks in the stretch of river 
so far surveyed, frequent positions of the float were obtained during 
the night. . 

Floats—At the beginning the current observations were made 
with a current pole 15 feet long, weighted so as to float a foot and a 
half out of water. The diameter of this float was 3 inches, and it 
weighed 388 pounds. 

From May 7, 1914, the float used was an exact copy of the float 
used in 1913 by the Metropolitan Sewerage Commission of New York, 
and, as described in their preliminary report of October, 1913, con- 
sisted of a piece of 4 by 4 inch timber, 6 feet long, around the upper 
end of which was built the float proper, a block of wood 12 by 12 by 24 
inches. On the lower end of the stem were 4 vanes 21 inches by 18 
inches, placed at right angles with one another and made of No. 14 
gauge sheet iron. 

A 8-inch rod, for carrying a flag by day or lanterns by night, pro- 
jected about 34 feet above the top of the float; it was supported at 
its middle point by a frame of four 4 by 2 inch flat bars. At the 
top of this frame were placed two 3-inch rings, for convenience 
in catching the float when removing it from the water. This pat- 
tern of float was found to work admirably. When in the water 
the float was submerged, so that the top was about even with the 
surface of the water. The float weighs 145 pounds. From April 2 
to May 7 the float used in the river south of the southern end of 
the Georgetown Channel was a piece of Georgia pine, 9 feet. long, 
submerged 7 feet, with a 30-pound iron weight attached to the bot- 
tom, giving an additional foot under water. From January 6, 1914, 
to May 2, when taking the float observations between Chain Bridge 
and Aqueduct Bridge, a 4-foot pole float, submerged 3 feet, was used. 
This float was 3 inches in diameter. 

Summary of current work and localities occupied —From August 
4, 1913, to October 23, 1914, 109 series of current observations, extend- 
ing from a few hours to over five days each, were made, on 158 days. 
The number-of miles traveled by the floats was 1,124; number of cur- 
rent path positions determined, 3,189. 

The places from which the fioat observations were started at various 
times during the season were: Chain Bridge; Aqueduct Bridge; 
Georgetown sewer outlet; Georgetown Channel; Anacostia River: 
south end Anacostia River; Washington sewer outlet; Alexandria, 
Va.; Jones Point Light, Va.; Fort Foote, Md.; Riverview wharf, 
Md.; Marshall Hall, Md.; Indianhead, Md.; Possum Point, Va.; 
Maryland Point Lighthouse; Upper Cedar Point, Md.; Popes Creek. 
Md.; Upper Machodoc Creek to Colonial Beach. 

Compilation of the data.——The method pursued in the reduction 
and compilation of the data obtained in the field consists in plotting, 
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on a Coast and Geodetic Survey chart, the actual path taken by the 
float during each series of observations, and compiling for each series 
a table giving a synopsis of the observations with reference to the 
direction and changes in direction of the tidal current, time run, and 
distance traveled, together with wind and weather conditions. Fifty- 
nine of the series of observations have been plotted and the 59 corre- 
sponding tables compiled. 


OBSERVATIONS ON SPECIFIC GRAVITY, TEMPERATURE, 
TURBIDITY, ETC. 


In addition to the current work, observations bearing on the physi- 
cal condition of the river were taken at various times and places. 
They consisted of specific gravity determinations, water and air 
temperatures, color, turbidity, ice, wind, and weather conditions. 

The 45 localities at which observations of the above kind were 
taken are distributed along the river from Chain Bridge to Point 
Lookout, where the Potomac empties into Chesapeake Bay. They 
were taken at various times between August 6, 1913, and December 
81, 1914. Turbidity observations, which consisted principally in 
noting the color of the water, were made on 356 days and comprised 
2,687 determinations. Specific gravity observations were made on 
112 days and 2,485 observations taken. Temperatures of water and 
air, 280 days, with 3,207 water and 1,616 air determinations. 

The specific gravity determinations were made with a field hydrom- 
eter, the observations being taken at 2 feet below the surface, mid- 
depth, and 2 feet from the bottom, and consisted of hydrometer 
readings, together with temperature of water at each depth and the 
temperature of the air, etc., at each station. 

Whenever practicable, the stations were occupied in a series cover-_ 
ing the river between Aqueduct Bridge and Alexandria on one day, 
followed the next day by a series extending from Alexandria to 
Indianhead, or vice versa. On and after June 16, 1914, the observa- 
tions were extended as far as Point Lookout to the southward and 
Chain Bridge to the northward. , 

The localities at which observations on specific gravity, tempera- 
ture, turbidity, etc., were made were as follows: 

. Chain Bridge. 

. Aqueduct Bridge. 

. Georgetown sewer outlet, District of Columbia. 

. Highway Bridge, Georgetown Channel. 

. South end Georgetown Channel, black buoy No. 1. 
Benning Road Bridge. 

. Anacostia Bridge, Anacostia River. 


. Washington sewer outlet, District. of Columbia. 
. Alexandria, Va. (Macalester wharf). 
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10. Fort Foote, Md. 

11. Riverview, Md. 

£2. Fort Washington, Md. 

13. Black buoy 45 C, Mount Vernon, Va. 
14. Marshall Hall, Md. 

15. Red buoy 56. 

16. Black buoy 48, three-fourths mile northeast of Craney Island. 
17. Indianhead, Md. 

18. Black buoy 37, off Mattawoman Creek. 
19. Stump Neck wharf. 

20. Beacon white light red buoy No. 52. 
21. Black buoy No. 33. 

22. Liverpool Point. 

23. Black buoy No. 31. 

24. Red buoy No. 46. 

25. Red buoy No, 42. _ 

26. Beacon red buoy No. 36. 

27. Maryland Point Lighthouse. 

28. Red buoy No. 28. 

29. Metomkin Point light. 

30. Black buoy No. 19. 

31. Upper Cedar Point Lighthouse. 

32. Mathias Point Lighthouse. 

33. Persimmon Point beacon red light. 

34. Lower Cedar Point Lighthouse. 

35. Black buoy No. 13. 

36. Bluff Point light. 

87. Colonial Beach (black buoy F). 

88. Black and white buoy B. 

89. Cobbs Point lighthouse (buoy No. 9a). 
40. Blackistone Island (red nun buoy No. 4a). 
41. Nomini wharf. 

42. Ragged Point Lighthouse. 

48. Piney Point Lighthouse. 

44. Travis Point (beacon light buoy No. 5). 
45. Point Lookout (red nun buoy No. 2). 


TIDAL OBSERVATIONS. 


Alexandria, Va—A Coast and Geodetic Survey automatic tide 
gauge, which records a continuous record of the height of tide, was 
installed at Alexandria, Va., during the last week in June, 1913. Ob- 
servations began on July 1 and are still underway. The recording 
apparatus and float well are located in the southwestern corner of 
the warehouse on the wharf just south of King Street. 

In accordance with the practice of the survey, the zero of the gauge 
and auxiliary tide staff was connected by levels with three bench 
marks, to permit resetting in case of accident or reestablishing the 
gauge at some future time. The record was removed from the re- 
cording apparatus about once a month and forwarded to the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey Office at Washington. 
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Chain Bridge and Benning Road Bridge—the stage of the Po- 
tomac River at Chain Bridge and that of the Anacostia at Benning 
Road Bridge were frequently determined by tide-staff readings 
made in connection with current work near those localities and at 
other times when an observer could be spared from the party for 
that purpose. Observations in this manner have been taken at Chain 
Bridge since December 26, 1913, and at Benning Road Bridge since 
January 16, 1914. | 


NOTES FROM THE FLOAT OBSERVATIONS. 
CHAIN BRIDGE. 


May 28, 1914, a float, started at Chain Bridge, after 31.35 hours reached a 
point 0.9 of a mile south of the sewer outlet, a distance of 10.34 miles—a rate 
of 0.29 of a mile an hour, or 6.96 miles a day. The observation for one eom- 
plete cycle of tide, 12 hours, 24 minutes, shows an excess of 2.6 miles ebb. 

August 10, 1914, 10.36 a. m.; a float started at the Chain Bridge and observed 
until August 15, 2.41 p. m., showed in 18 complete tides a net downstream gain 
of 10.8 miles in 97 hours, 29 minutes; 0.109 of a mile an hour, or 2.61 miles a 
day, having in the mean time traveled 39.2 miles during 57 hours, 20 minutes” 
ebb tide, and 15.1 miles during 40 hours 9 minutes flood tide. 


GEORGETOWN. 


November 1: A float from Aqueduct Bridge showed ebb velocity of 0.55 mile 
an hour. 

September 18: A float from Georgetown sewer showed ebb velocity of 0.18 
mile an hour. 

October 16: A float from Georgetown sewer showed ebb velocity of 0.27 
mile an hour. 

October —: A float from Georgetown sewer showed ebb velocity of 0.4 mile 
an hour. 

September 3: A float started at the south end of Anacostia River reached 
Washington sewer outlet, a distance of 2.1 miles, in 5 hours 12 minutes—a rate 
of 0.4 mile an hour. The total ebb tide showing a distance of 2.3 miles, or 
0.88 mile an hour. 

November 5: A float in the mouth of Anacostia River showed a velocity of 
only 0.7 mile an hour. 


WASHINGTON SEWER OUTLET. 


Float observations in the vicinity of the Washington sewer outlet showed 
the following results: 

August 20: In a complete ebb tide a float traveled from the Washington 
sewer outlet to Jones Point (2.9 miles) in 5 hours 30 minutes—an average 
time for the entire tide of 0.5 mile per hour. 

August 25: In a complete flood tide a float traveled in 4 hours, 50 minutes, 
1.8 miles, or an average of 0.87 mile an hour. 

August 27: Complete flood tide, a float traveled 2.1 miles north of Washington 
sewer outlet and then turned back, 4 hours 59 minutes—0.4 mile an hour. Time 
of complete flood, 5 hours 22 minutes—0.5 mile an hour. 

September 2: Complete ebb tide, 5 hours 40 minutes; traveled 4.7 miles—0.8 
mile an hour. 
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Float passed Fort Foote, 4.3 miles from Washington sewer outlet, in 4 hours 
2 minutes—1.1 miles an hour. 

September 11: Three hours and fifty-five minutes of flood tide carried a float 
1.9 miles north of the outlet. 

September 13: Part of ebb tide, a float started at the outlet traveled 2.5 miles 
in 5 hours 1 minute—0.5 mile an hour. 

It was noted that the current ran upstream about 1 hour on the Virginia side 
before turning on the Maryland side. 

September 17: Float started abreast of the outlet passed Fort Foote in 4 hours 
34 minutes—0.93 mile an hour. Entire tide, 6 hours 51 minutes—5.8 miles, or at a 
rate of 0.85 mile an hour. 

September 23: A float started from an outlet showed, during 3 hours 48 min- 
utes of flood, 1.5 miles, or 0.4 mile an hour; 3 hours 57 minutes of ebb, 2.0 miles or 
0.5 mile an hour. 

September 25: A complete flood tide, 6 hours 37 minutes carried a float 2.6 
miles—0.4 mile an hour. 

September 27: Float started abreast of sewer outlet showed velocity of 0.8 
mile—2.2 miles (abreast Alexandria). 

September 29: Float started abreast Washington sewer outleft.on an ebb 
tide passed Fort Foote (4.3 miles) in 3 hours 32 minutes—1.2 miles an hour ; the 
total time observed being 4 hours 49 minutes—4.8 miles, or 1 mile an hour. 

October 1: Part of ebb tide approximated 1 mile an hour, Washington sewer 
outlet to Fort Foote, 4 hours 56 minutes—0.9 mile an hour. 

October 2: Part of ebb tide, 5 hours, 4.1 miles—0.8 mile an hour. 

October 6: Part of flood tide, 3 hours 45 minutes—2 miles, or 0.53 mile an hour. 

October 11: A float started from Washington sewer outlet showed an ebb tide 
rate of 0.7 mile an hour, traveling 2.3 miles to abreast of Alexandria in 3 hours, 
42 minutes. 

October 17: One complete ebb tide carried a float from Washington sewer out- 
let down 6.5 miles in 6 hours 28 minutes—1 mile an hour—and, from the outlet, 
4.3 miles, to Fort Foote in 8 hours 30 minutes, or 1.40 miles an hour. 

October 30: Part of ebb tide carried float from Washington sewer outlet during 
8 hours 26 minutes, 4.3 miles, to Fort Foote—1.3 miles an hour—and in 3 hours 
48 minutes traveled 4.8 miles—1.3 miles an hour. 

November 3: Part of ebb tide carried float in 2 hours 22 minutes 2 miles—0.8 
mile an hour—and from the turn of tide to end—0.7 mile an hour. 

April 6, 1914: Four hours eight minutes of flood tide carried float 1.9 miles, or 
at a mean velocity of 0.46 mile an hour. 

April 7: A float started abreast the sewer outlet at the turn from ebb to flood, 
was left to float all night and found afloat in the channel about Macalaster 
Wharf, Alexandria, Va. 

April 8, 1914: Left to drift all night was found aground south of Fort Foote 
9 a.m. In 23 hours 48 minutes the float worked down the river 4.8 miles—0.2 
mile an hour. : 

April 13: Started abreast of outlet, reached Fort Foote in 3.04: 1.4 miles an 
hour. Left to run all night, was found aground abreast of Fort Washington, 
8.3 miles from outlet—a minimum velocity of 1.4 miles an hour. 

April 16: Part of flood and part of ebb tide. A float started at Washington 
sewer outlet, during 2 hours 28 minutes of flood tide, traveled upstream 0.9 
mile—0.36 mile an hour. Left adrift, was found abreast of Alexandria; 2 hours 
42 minutes of ebb tide traveled 0.8 mile—velocity of 0.3 mile an hour. 

April 17: Started abreast Washington sewer outlet at 9.20 April 17 and left 
to float all night. Found, 11.16 a. m. the following day, afloat a short distance 
below B buoy 43, 13.7 miles below Washington sewer outlet, traveling north. 
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One flood tide and one continuous 22 hours’ ebb. Flood tide in 1 hour 45 min- 
utes—0.2 mile, or 0.11 mile an hour. During the 22 hours from April 17 to 10 
a. m. April 18 the float probably traveled to Glymont, 18.7 miles south of out- 
let before turning—0.85 mile an hour. The current turned north between Mar- 


shall Hall and buoy 56 at 10.17, April 18. As the current probably did not travel 


more than 0.4 mile north after 13 hours 57 minutes, the net result was about 
15 miles from Washington sewer outlet; 26 hours 40 minutes, 15 miles—0.5 
mile an hour. 

April 22, 23, 24: A float was started April 22, 8.37 a m., from abreast the out- 
let and left to drift all night of April 22, and again left to drift all night of 
April 28, and found 10.39 a. m. April 24, aground abreast red buoy 56. In the 
stretch of river from 1.2 miles south of Fort Foote to 1.6 miles south of Marshall 
Hall (8.3 miles) the float traveled continuously, during two flood and two ebb 
tides, 25 hours 9 minutes, at the end of which time the float was 8.3 miles far- 
ther down the river, an excess of ebb over flood of 8.3 miles—0.33 mile an hour. 

Float started at Washington sewer outlet, 8.37 a. m., reached Fort Foote in 
3 hours 87 minutes—4.3 miles, or 1.2 miles per hour; end of ebb tide 5 hours 15 
minutes, 5.5 miles, 1.52 p. m.—1.05 miles per hour. 

Float started at Fort Washington April 23, 2 >. Tia: reached Marshall Hall, 
3.9 miles, in 2 hours 48 minutes—1.4 miles an hour ; Le of ebb tide 5.2 miles, 5 
hours 47 minutes—0.9 mile an hour. 

April 27 to 28, 1914: There was a heavy freshet in the river, causing a rise of 
9.5 feet at Chain Bridge. From April 27, 8.55 a. m., until April 30, 4.45 a. 1;, 
68 hours, the current was constantly downstream at sunt eee The ronan 
therefore, showed conditions during a heavy stream flow: A float started 
abreast the Washington sewer outlet April 27, 8.45 a. m., at the beginning of 
ebb tide, reached Fort Foote (4.3 miles) in 3 hours 0.02 minutes; Fort Wash- 
ington (8.3 miles) in 5 hours 0.09 minutes. Left alone to drift all night, the 
float was reported at Stump Neck (26 miles) at 6.30 a. m. April 28, or 21 hours 
45 minutes after the start. From Washington sewer outlet to Fort Foote the 
current rate was 1.42 miles an hour. From Washington sewer outlet to Fort 
Washington the current rate was 1.61 miles an hour. From Washington sewer 
outlet to Stump Neck the current rate was 1.20 miles an hour. From Fort Foote 
to Fort Washington the current rate was 1.90 miles an hour. From Fort Wash- 
ington to Stump Neck the current rate was 1.07 miles an hour. 

April 27, 3 p. m., the front edge of a freshet of dark-red water from the 
Potomac River appeared abreast of Riverview, and at 1 p. m., April 28, appeared 
0.3 mile below Glymont, the distance between the two points being 10.9 miles; 
the current, therefore, was about 1.12 miles. 

May 11 to 13, at 8.58 a. m., the current just beginning ebb, a float was started 
abreast the outlet. At 9 o’clock p. m. the following day, May 12, it was lost in 
a southeast gale, and found at 10.30 a. m., May 18 ashore, abreast of Fort Hunt 
long wharf. During this time it passed Fort Foote three times and Fort Wash- 
ington five times. 


Started at the first of ebb, the float reached Fort Foote, 4.3 miles, in 8 hours : 


35 minutes; Fort Washington (8.8 miles from Washington sewer outlet) in 
6.08 hours, and having traveled 9.1 miles in 7.15 hours (a rate of 1.26 miles an 
hour) ; 8 hours 39 minutes after the start it again passed Fort Washington with 
the flood tide, and in 11.43 hours passed Fort Foote. In 12 hours 39 minutes, 
having traveled 5.2 miles north, the tide again turned from north to south 
_ (flood to ebb) and passed Fort Foote in 13 hours after the start, making a net 
down gain of 4.3 miles in 18 hours, during which time the float had traveled 
14.6 miles. After 16.03 it passed Fort Washington, and 19.22 Marshall Hall 
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(12.2 miles from Washington sewer outlet) ; 22.02 it passed Fort Washington 
on flood tide and 26.33 the same place on an ebb tide; 31.52 it was 0.5 mile 
south of Marshall Hall, excess of ebb tide 6.4 miles in 28 hours 58 minutes—0,.22 
per hour, 6.4 miles a day. 

Ebb 7 hours 15 minutes, 9.1 miles; rate per hour, 1.26 miles. 

Flood 5 hours 24 minutes, 5.2 miles; rate per hour, 0.97 mile. 

Ebb 7 hours 31 minutes, 7.8 miles; rate per hour, 1.04 miles. 

Flood 4 hours 44 minutes, 5.3 miles; rate per hour, 1.12 miles. 

Ebb 6 hours 58 minutes, 6.3 miles; rate per hour, 0.90 mile. 

May 14 to 15: A float was started at Washington sewer outlet about the 
beginning of ebb 10.40 a. m., and at 2.15 a. m., May 15, a squall put out the 
lights and the float was lost ; found 8 hours later and put in channel. 

Ebb for 8 hours 25 minutes, 8.4 miles; rate per hour, 1 mile. 

Flood for 4 hours 40 minutes, 3.9 miles; rate per hour, 0.83 mile. 

Excess of ebb, 4.5 miles in 13.05 hours—0.34 mile per hour or 8.2 per day. 
Float started at outlet, reached Fort Foote (4.3 miles) in 4 hours 38 minutes— 
rate, 0.93 mile. Fort Washington (8.3 miles), 7 hours 31 minutes—1.11 rate 
per hour. After reaching 0.2 mile south of Fort Washington a flood took it to 
0.1 mile south of Fort Foote, and then ebb again 3.7 miles in 3.55—0.94 mile 
an hour. 

May 18 to 22: At 9.19 a. m., May 18, a float was started abreast the Wash- 
ington sewer outlet and observed night and day until May 22, 8.20 p. m., when a 
storm blew it ashore. During this 107 hours 1 minute the distance traveled by 
the float was 79.8 miles in 17 complete consecutive tides, 9 ebbs and 8 floods, 
during which the float passed the starting point 5 times. The southern limit of 
observation was 18.1 miles below Washington sewer outlet; the northern limit 
of observation was 1.7 miles above Washington sewer outlet. During the 8 tidal 
cycles there was an ebb excess of 12.8 miles in 98 hours 11 minutes—0.125 per 
hour or 3 miles per day in 73.5 miles traveled by the float. 


ALEXANDRIA. 


August 5, 1913: Float started abreast of Alexandria, Va., at the beginning of 
ebb tide; drifted 7.3 miles in 5 hours 80 minutes—1.3 miles an hour. Passed Fort 
Foote (3 miles) in 2 hours 40 minutes—1.13 miles per hour. Passed Fort Wash- 
ington (7 miles) in 5 hours 10 minutes—1.35 miles per hour. 

Fort Foote to Macalester wharf, Alexandria, 2.4 miles, 1.30 hours—1.6 miles 
per hour. Fort Washington to Macalester wharf, Alexandria, 6.4 miles, 4 
hours—1.6 miles per hour. 

August 12: In a complete flood tide from abreast of Alexandria the float 
traveled 3.2 miles in 5 hours 45 minutes—0.56 mile an hour. Reached sewer 
outlet, 1.9 miles, in 2 hours 37 minutes, or 0.73 mile an hour. 

September 22: A float started as above from abreast Alexandria wharf during 
part of flood and part of ebb tide; flood, 3 hours 14 minutes—0.5 mile, or 0.16 
mile an hour; ebb, 2 hours 27 minutes—1 mile, or 0.41 mile an hour. 

September 24: One complete flood-tide float from same start drifted in 5 hours 
11 minutes 2 miles—0.38 mile per hour. 

October 15: A float from same start during part of ebb tide, 4 hours 35 min- 
utes, 4.2 miles—0.75 mile per hour. Passed Fort Foote, 2.4 miles, in 2 hours 36 
minutes—0.9 mile per hour. , 

October 29, 1913: A float started 8.21 a. m. abreast Macalester wharf, Alex- 
andria, Va., during part of ebb tide, drifted 8.7 miles in 6 hours 8 minutes—1.42 
miles per hour. Float passed Fort Foote wharf 2.4 miles in 1 hour 19 minutes— 
1.85 miles an hour. Float passed Fort Washington, 6.4 miles, in 3 hours 30 


minutes—1.83 miles an hour. 
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November 6, 1913: A float started for one complete flood tide from same place, 
5 hours 21 minutes, 2.6 miles—0.49 mile per hour. Float passed Washington 
sewer outlet, 2 miles, in 3 hours 6 minutes—0.64 mile per hour. 


JONES POINT LIGHT. 


September 26: Floats started abreast Jones Point Light, Va. One complete 
flood tide the rate averages 0.7 mile; on ebb, 2 hours 20 minutes, drifted 1.3 
miles, 0.1 mile north of Fort Foote—0.56; on flood, 5 hours 30 minutes, drifted 
8.8 miles, 0.4 mile south of sewer outlet—0.7. 

October 9, 1918: One complete flood tide, 5 hours 11 minutes, 3 miles—0.58 
mile an hour. Starting at Jones Point Light, turns from ebb to flood, 0.7 mile 
north of Fort Foote; turns from flood to ebb 0.6 mile south of Washington sewer 
outlet. 

FORT FOOTE, MD. 


September 10, 1913: A float started 300 meters south of Riverview Wharf on 
flood tide, traveled 3.7 miles in 5 hours 12 minutes—0.71 mile an hour. Passed 
Fort Washington, 32 miles, in 5 hours—0.64 mile an hour. 

October 7: Part of flood tide, float started abreast of wharf, flood 5 died 6 
minutes, 2.7 miles—0.53 miles per hour; passed MacAlester Wharf, 2.4 miles, in 
3 hours 84 minutes—0.64 mile an hour. 


MARSHALL HALL, 


June 2, 1914: A float was started 12.57, June 2, abreast the wharf and observed 
until 3 a. m., June 4, when it was lost in a storm at night and found, 9.30 a. m., 
100 feet southwest of lantern off Fort Washington. During this 38 hours and 3 
minutes of continuous observation the float traveled 30.1 miles. 

Southern limits of observations south of Marshall Hall, 5 miles. End of ob- 
servations north of Marshall Hall, 3.3 miles. In the two tidal cycles observed 
there was an excess of flood—0.2 mile in 25 hours 32 minutes; the two flood 
tides totaling 10.1 miles and the ebbs 9.9 miles. Comparing the last flood and ebb, 
there was an excess flood in 24 hours 30 minutes of 2.5 miles—0.1 mile an hour. 

June 8, 10.41 a. m.: A float started at ebb tide remained under observation 
until 4.10 a. m., June 9, when it was lost in a northeast gale abreast of black 
buoy 45, and found, June 13, 500 yards below Gunston Wharf, on the south side 
of Pohick Creek. The float starting from Marshall Hall went south 4.5 miles, 
then back north 5.4 miles (0.9 mile north of Marshall Hall), then south 5.7 
miles (or 4.8 south of Marshall Hall)—a net gain south (ebb) of 0.3 mile in 
16 hours 4 minutes—0.0186 per hour, or 0.446 per day. 


June 9, 1914: At 3.35 p. m., on ebb tide, a float was started abreast of Marshall | 


Hall Wharf and continued under observation until 1,20 p. m., June 13,, a period 
of 93 hours and 45 minutes, during which there were 15 consecutive tides—8 
ebbs and 7 floods—in which period the float traveled a total distance of 88.4 
miles—an average rate of 0.98 mile an hour. The southern limit of observa- 
tions was 5.7 miles and the northern limit of observations was 8.5 miles. Dur- 
ing the 86 hours 10 minutes of the 7 tidal cycles the float traveled 83.8 miles— 
0.97 mile an hour. There was a down gain (:. e., excess of ebb) during the 86 
hours 10 minutes of 5.4 miles—down gain 1,5 miles in 24 hours. 


June 22 to 27, 1914: A float was started abreast of Marshall Hall at 12. 15 


p. m. and continuously observed until June bal 11.55 a. m. (4 days 23 hours 


40 minutes), 119 hours 40 minutes, during which period it traveled 100 miles— | 


0.835 mile an hour. There were 10 complete and 2 partial ebb tides and 9 full 
flood tides. In 18 consecutive tides (9 cycles) there was a down-stream gain 


t 
: 


| 
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(i. e., excess of ebb) of 5.7 miles in 110 hours 7 minutes, or 0.0518 mile per hour— 
1.24 miles per day. Flood, 53 hours 45 minutes, 43.7 miles—0.81 mile per hour, or 
1.94 miles per day. Ebb, 56 hours 32 minutes, 49.4 miles—0.87 mile per hour, 
or 2.08 miles per day. The extreme limit north of Marshall Hall reached was 
5 miles (1 mile north of Fort Washington); the extreme southern limit was 
5.7 miles (0.5 mile north of Glymont). The total distance gained south of Mar- 
shall Hall was 5.3 miles. Including the start, the float passed Marshall Hall 
17 times. 


INDIANHEAD, MD. 


July 20, 1914: A float was started abreast of Indianhead Wharf at 12.35 p. m. 
and observed until 11.10 p. m., June 23, 1914, when a storm ended the observa- 
tion. During this period there were 13 consecutive tides, 7 floods and 6 ebbs. 
The southern limit below Indianhead was 1.7 miles. The northern limit above 
Indianhead was 6.1 miles. During 80 hours 16 minutes the float traveled 53 
miles, or at a rate of 0.66 mile an hour, or 8 miles per day. Of the 6 complete 
cycles, flood for 87 hours 30 minutes—24.7 miles, or 0.66 mile per hour; and ebb 
for 36 hours 54 minutes—24.7 miles, or 0.67 mile per hour. There was a down- 
stream excess of 0.95 mile in 74 hours and 24 minutes. 

July 24, 1914: A float was started at 7.32 a. m. and observed until 11.43 a. m., 
when a storm interfered with the observations. During a complete ebb tide for 
5 hours 45 minutes there was a down progress of 5.2 miles—0.92 mile an hour. 


POSSUM POINT. 


August 27, 1914: A float was started at 5.24 p. m. abreast of Possum Point 
and observed until 9.18 a. m., August 29, a period of 39 hours 54 minutes, during 
which the float traveled 31.2 miles. During the 6 consecutive tides (3 floods, 3 
ebbs) the southern limit of observations was 1.6 miles; northern limit of obser- 
vations was 4.2 miles. Over the period of 88 hours 12 minutes the float traveled 
30.6 miles, with a downstream gain of 1.4 miles—0.0366 per hour, or 0.8784 mile 
per day. 

October 19 to 23: A float was started, 1.22 p. m., abreast of Possum Point and 
continued under observation until October 23, 8.05, when the illness of the ob- 
server ended the observations. During this period of 102 hours 43 minutes the 
float traveled 88.1 miles. There were 16 consecutive tides, 8 floods and 8 ebbs, 
covering flood 48 hours 53 minutes, 41.1 miles—0.84 mile an hour. Ebb 49 hours 
53 minutes, 44.3 miles—0.89 mile an hour. There was a downstream gain of 
6.1 miles in the 98 hours 46 minutes—0.061 mile per hour, or 1.464 miles per day. 
The southern limit of observations, 9.5 miles from start to end. The northern 
limit of observations, 4 miles from start to end. 


MARYLAND POINT LIGHTHOUSE. 


September 11, 1914: A float was started abreast this point at 8.34 a. m. and 
observed until 12.21 p. m. September 12, 1914. During this period of 27 hours 
47 minutes the float traveled 24.5 miles. There were 4 consecutive tides, during 
which 2 floods, 12 hours 13 minutes, traveled 9.7 miles—0.8 mile per hour; 2 
ebbs, 12 hours 45 minutes, traveled 13.4 miles—1.05 miles per hour. There was a 
downstream (i. e., ebb) excess of 3.7 miles in the 25 hours 18 minutes—rate of 
0.146 mile per hour, or 3.504 miles per day. Southern limits of observations, tT 
miles from starting point; northern limits of observations, 1 mile from starting 


point. 
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UPPER CEDAR POINT, MD. 


September 22, 1914: A float was started abreast the lighthouse at the above 
point at 1.41 p. m. and continued under observation until 4 p. m. September 24, 
when a storm stopped the work. During this period of 50 hours 19 minutes the 
float traveled 55.6 miles. The northern limit of observation was 7.2 miles and 
the southern limit of observation was 4 miles from upper Cedar Point. During 
the observations, including start, the float passed the upper Cedar Point light 
nine times. There were eight consecutive tides (four floods and four ebbs). 
Floods 25 hours 3 minutes, float traveled 25.8 miles—1.03 miles per hour. Ebbs 
24 hours 4 minutes, float traveled 29.1 miles—1.21 miles per hour. Downstream 
excess over 4 tides, 49 hours 7 minutes, of 3.8 miles—0.067 mile an hour, or 1.608 
miles per day. 


POPES CREEK, MD. 


September 15, 1914: A float was started abreast this wharf at 12.02 p. m. and 
observed until September 16, 4.01 p. m., when the sea became too rough to con- 
tinue. During this period of 27 hours 59 minutes the float traveled 13.8 miles. 
During 24 hours 56 minutes, covering 4 consecutive tides, the float traveled 
during flood for 10 hours 14 minutes 3.9 miles—0.38 mile per hour; ebb for 14 
hours 42 minutes 9.6 miles—0.65 mile per hour. Plotting shows a downstream 
gain of 6 miles in the 24 hours 56 minutes—0.241 mile per hour, or 5.784 miles 
per day. 


UPPER MACHODOC TO COLONIAL BEACH. 


September 17, 1914: A float was started September 17, 8.46 a. m., abreast of 
can buoy 138 and observed until September 18, 7.22 p.m. During this period of 
34 hours 36 minutes the float traveled 15.8 miles, the southern limit of observa- 
tion being 7.2 miles and the northern limit being 0 mile from the starting point. 
During 4 consecutive tides, covering 25 hours 17 minutes, there were—flood, 9 
hours 7 minutes, 2.5 miles; ebbs, 16 hours 10 minutes, 9.3 miles. There was a 
downstream excess of 7.2 miles in 25 hours 17 minutes—0.284 mile per hour, or 
6.81 per day. . 
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GENERAL DISCUSSION OF POTOMAC RIVER BY 
SECTIONS. 


ABOVE GREAT FALLS. 


North Branch—The North Branch of the Potomac River, above 
Piedmont, W. Va., and Western Port, Md., drains a mountainous 
and heavily timbered country. The principal industries are mining 
and lumbering, and there is very little direct pollution except from 
the few privies along the stream. There is, however, a potential 
danger of infection from the use of this water because of its extremely 
rapid run-off. From Piedmont 4a Cumberland, the character of the 
river is considerably altered by the addition of large amounts of 
acid iron wastes entering through Georges Creek at Western Port 
and through Wills Creek at Cumberland. These streams traverse 
coal-mining regions and have a considerable population along their 
courses, Georges Creek being especially important in this respect. A 
considerable amount of trades wastes enters the two streams, together 
with crude sewage from the many towns. The effect of this sewage 
upon the stream, however, is remarkably reduced by the above- 
mentioned wastes, which act upon one another and upon the sewage 
in such a manner as to decrease considerably the bacterial content of 
the water. This action has been much more fully described in the 
report on the Cumberland and Piedmont region. 

From Cumberland and Green Spring to the mouth of the South 


Branch of the Potomac there is very little direct pollution. The 


most important tributaries in this stretch of the river are Parsons 
Creek, on the south, and Evitts Creek, on the north. The watersheds 
of these streams are relatively uninhabited, being, for the most part, 
rough and mountainous, although there is more or less land suitable 
for agricultural pursuits along the valleys of the South Branch. 

South Branch—Two small towns and two tanneries discharge 
their effluents into this stream. Though the run-off from its water- 
shed is quite rapid, the physical condition of the water where it 
joins the North Branch is relatively good, since the area is heavily 
timbered. The water from the South Branch is strikingly clear 
and sparkling when compared with that of the North Branch. 

From Green Spring to Harpers Ferry—F¥rom Green Spring, 
W. Va., to Williamsport, Md., the river flows through a tortuous 
channel, receiving drainage from a comparatively uninhabited re- 
gion. Hence, from neither the north nor the south does direct pollu- 
tion of any importance reach the river in this section. 
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At Williamsport, Md., Conococheague Creek enters from the north. 
This stream drains a comparatively heavily populated agricultural 
and industrial region. On the stream and its tributaries are numer- 
ous large towns, most of which contribute pollution in the way of 
sewage and trades wastes. Many towns, however, along the stream 
dispose of their wastes by running them into crevices in the limestone, 
which underlies this whole area. This same practice obtains in the 
area drained by Antietam Creek, which has an area similar in all 
respects to that drained by the Conococheague. Between the entrances 
of these two streams the Opequon enters from the south. This stream 
drains an: agricultural region and also receives the wastes from the 
towns of Martinsburg, W. Va., and Winchester, Va., which are com- 
paratively large manufacturing communities. 

Harpers Ferry.—At Harpers Ferry the Shenandoah River joins 
the Potomac. The Shenandoah is by far the largest tributary of the 
river and, as a matter of fact, has normally a larger flow than the 
Potomac above Harpers Ferry. The headwaters of the Shenandoah 
drain a wooded, mountainous country containing very few towns. 
Along the valleys of the river, however, are numerous towns, almost 
all of which discharge into it sewage and trades wastes. These 
valleys also constitute the largest agricultural areas in the watershed. 
As a result the river always carries a high turbidity after a rain. 
This turbidity can be traced downstream from the confluence of the 
Shenandoah with the Potomac for a considerable distance, as it tends 
to hug the south bank. Samples collected at Harpers Ferry showed 
practically no difference in bacterial content between Harpers Ferry 
and Great Falls. The only other tributary of importance is the Mo- 
nocacy River, which drains a considerable agricultural area, lying 
mostly in Maryland. In this watershed are numerous towns, almost 
all of which contribute more or less direct sewage pollution. The 
use of this land for agricultural purposes also makes the Monocacy 
a very turbid stream after rains. The drainage area of Goose Creek, 
which enters the Potomac from the south, has a comparatively small 
population and receives very little direct pollution. 

Great Falls —Great Falls is the last station on the upper river. It 
therefore shows the net amount of pollution from the upper river 
to this point, and as the location of the intake for the Washington 
water supply it has been extensively studied. The results show that 
the water there is generally of fairly good quality, but is subject to 
wide fluctuations after rains, and during the spring floods becomes 
very bad. No direct pollution enters for 19 miles above Great Falls, 
and the most characteristic features are the abrupt changes in quality. 
The bacteriological findings at Dalecarlia Inlet do not show these 
sudden changes quite as strikingly as would erties from the falls | 
themselves. j 
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Because of the prevalence of typhoid fever in the watershed, the 
rapid run-off of the river and its tributaries, and the consequent dan- 
ger therefrom the raw water from the Potomac River at Great Falls 
is unsafe for use. 

Since the foci of infection are scattered and largely rural, the treat- 
ment of the sewage of towns on the watershed would not entirely re- 
move the danger of infection. There are, however, few places on the 
watershed where safe river water can not be secured by reasonable 
treatment. 


BELOW GREAT FALLS. 


The Potomac below the falls becomes broad, changes more slowly, 
and there are few interfering factors below the sewer outfalls of 
Washington and Alexandria; hence the conditions are favorable for 
laboratory investigation, and the work was concentrated upon this 
area. ‘These results have been studied and developed and the data 
presented herein as to the conditions of “ self-purification.” 

The section from Little Falls to Fort Foote is considered as the 
area of pollution, because the sewage and wastes from Washington, 
Georgetown, Alexandria, and the suburbs enter the river within that 
section. 

Three Sisters —Three Sisters is the highest station which could be 
reached by boat. It is nearly at the head of tidewater, and 10 miles 
below Great Falls. Some little pollution enters between these points, 
as is shown by the analyses, but there is very little. The tide rises 
and falls in this area, but, owing to the narrow channel, the conse- 
quent change in level is made up by the stream flow. The currents are 
seldom reversed, and, as the float tests show, “ flood tide” consists 
in times of lowest stream flow, in a brief upward drift; while, in or- 
dinary conditions, there is simply a retardation of the current. 

From Three Sisters to Anacostia River.—The section of the river 
from Three Sisters to the junction of the main or Georgetown Chan- 
nel with Anacostia River and Washington Channel comprises that 
portion of the river proper adjoining Washington and Georgetown. 
In addition to the pollution received above Three Sisters there is the 
direct sewage discharge of 7,000 persons, the drainage from Rock 
Creek and the Chesapeake & Ohio Canal, the discharge of a small 
city sewer, and effluents from numerous industrial plants, including 
several large breweries and a gas plant. Much of this pollution, how- 
ever, will be carried to the city pumping station when the new inter- 
ceptor is completed. 

Float observations show that even during periods of lowest stream 
flow there is little real upward movement of water into this region 
during flood tides, upward drifts of floats at Giesboro Point diverg- 
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ing into Anacostia and Washington Channels, where no stream flow 
exists. 

The natural bed and channel of the section have been narrowed 
by engineering works, such as filling of the flats; except during 
freshets, the effect of flood tides therefore is merely to act as a dam to 
back up the water, and create a more or less stagnant condition, 
affected, on the one hand, by stream flow from above and, on the 
other, by the pollution received. 

Reference to the charts showing float observations in this area will 
show the variations in current rate. May 28 the float traveled from 
Chain Bridge to a point 0.9 of a mile south of the sewer outlet in 
31.85 hours—a velocity of 0.839 mile per hour. On November 1 the 
ebb velocity was 0.55 mile an hour, while in August, during low 
stream flow, a float required 97 hours and 29 minutes to make approxi- 
mately the same distance—a rate of 0.109 mile per hour. It is an im- 
portant fact that these periods of low stream flow and stagnation 
occur during the summer months. 

Bacterial results obtained at four stations in this area give B. coli 
counts of more than 100 per c. ¢., or approximately five times as many 
as are found at Three Sisters. Such results show pollution which 
render this section unsafe and unsuitable for river bathing, and it 
should be noted that the upper intake of the Tidal Basin receives 
its flow from this region, and thus connects it with Washington 
Channel. 

Washington Channel and Anacostia River constitute an important 
stagnant area, affected, especially the former, chiefly by tides. Except 
for the canal and coal shipping at Georgetown, all of the shipping 
of Washington is received in Washington Channel and at the navy 
yard on Anacostia River. 

Float observations show that flood-tide movements are diverted by 
the stream flow in the main or Georgetown Channel into this area. 
Since the Washington sewer outlets are only 2 miles below this 
point, and storm water and other sewers empty directly into this 
section, a large amount of sewage from both sources enters this 
region. As a consequence, during periods of small stream flow this 
area is heavily polluted and the bottom is foul. The records show 


more than 500 B. colt per c. c. during August, and other gas-forming 


organisms are present in much greater numbers. Such conditions are 
present oftenest during the hot months, and the bubbling, the oxygen 
determinations, and the odors, as well as the bacteria, indicate a con- 
dition of putrefactive changes consequent upon excessive pollution. 


When the plans of the District engineer are carried into effect, 


no sanitary sewage will, it is stated, enter this region directly. The 
conditions now sometimes encountered from the sewage pumping sta- 
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tion to Giesboro Point should therefore disappear. It is probably 
true that much of the offensiveness of this area is due to the storm- 
water discharge, with its content of horse manure, ete. 

Giesboro Point is only 14 miles above the sewer outlets. It is 
about at the junction of the main channel, Anacostia and Wash- 
ington Channels, and it is practically the cross section where the 
meeting of the upward flood currents and downward river flow 
results in a damming and retardation, rather than an upward flow. 
Hence the condition of the water at this point varies considerably, 
and, depending upon the stage of tide and flow of the river, may be 
very bad or better than sections within the reach of an ebb tide. Con- 
sequently during summer, when the stream flow is small, the water 
of this cross section is consistently the worst in the river; during 
the winter months, however, the flow is sufficient to outrun the flood- 
tide current, and the water here is greatly improved. 

Washington sewage outlet—About 14 miles below Gjiesboro 
Point the sewage of Washington City is discharged from out- 
lets on either side of the main channel at a depth of 25 to 30 feet, 
and the underrun of the polluted water is very marked, as is shown 
on the charts giving the results of analyses of surface and deep 
samples. The river in this vicinity was very carefully observed dur- 
ing the summer months, when evidences of excessive pollution and 
consequent nuisance would most probably be present. | 

The visible effect of the sewage is not very objectionable. At times 
a moderate amount of sleek is observable for a considerable distance 
in the direction of tidal flow, and matches, small bits of soap, paper, 
and other material may be seen floating in the sleek. At no time could 
the conditions be considered offensive or to constitute a nuisance; 
ordinarily the outlet discharges are not even evident. Even during 
hot weather the odor is very slight, and a disagreeable odor, at 
times noticeable in the vicinity, was greatest when the wind came 
from the Virginia shore, where a soap factory is located. 

During the late summer months, when the high temperature of 
the water and the low stream flow from the upper river were co- 
incident, and when, in consequence, the dilution was least and the 
danger of deficient oxidation with resultant nuisance was greatest, 
as many as 76 dissolved oxygen determinations were made daily 
upon fresh and incubated samples. The results show that for many 
years to come the river will have ample oxygen to care for the sewage 
from the estimated increased population of the vicinity. 

A study of the float observations in the areas from Giesboro Point 
to Fort Foote or the stations immediately below shows clearly how 
slowly the water leaves this area of pollution; and if the study be 
confined to the stream and tidal flow alone, the bacterial and oxygen 
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conditions appear inexplicable. When a broader study of the area: 
is made, however, the difficulty is removed. In the section on plank-- 
ton studies it is shown that the broad areas of flats constitute veri-- 
table natural sewage-disposal plants in which large quantities of’ 
sewage are speedily broken down and from which come biologically: 
active agents and an enormous output of oxygen, the approximate: 
quantity of which has been calculated by Prof. Phelps and which. 
is contained in the chapter on Plankton Studies. These factors ) 
exert a potent influence in the purification of the river, both in the: 
“area of pollution ” and in the lower sections of the river where such. 
purification is completed. 

The float observations as well as the bacterial results show that, 
starting even at the beginning of an ebb tide, under ordinary con- 
ditions, material from the sewer outlet does not reach far below the 
Fort Foote cross section and, in extraordinary freshets, not much 
below Fort Washington. 

The pollution introduced into the river above is thoroughly dif- 
fused when it reaches this section, and little pollution of consequence 
enters below; hence this part of the river is considered the “area of 
pollution,” and the section from there to Maryland Point the “area 
of purification.” 

Fort Foote—The various float observations in this region, from 
Giesboro Point to Whitestone Point especially, show that in dis- 
cussing distances in miles due consideration must be observed for the 
variations of distance in time consequent upon different rates of 
stream flow. From Whitestone Point down, however, the large 
volume of the river below equalizes the minor fluctuations noticed 
above. From this point the effect of stream flow is of less importance, 
and times can be reliably calculated in which the water will progress. 
Owing to the balance of effects, the average condition of the water at 
Fort Foote throughout the year is remarkably constant. In the 
summer, when pollution in the river is more concentrated, the time 
elapsed in which the sewage reaches this point is enough to allow for 
considerable purification. In the winter, when the dilution is great- 
est, it is not so affected, and the increased pollution coming from the 
upper river makes up for the difference. 

Although the bacteriological results at Fort Foote are fairly con- 
stant, those below vary enormously from month to month according 
to the stream flow. At Fort Washington during the summer, when 
the calculated flow is small and when the floats show that it takes 
considerable time for the water to get from Fort Foote to Fort Wash- 
ington, the purification accomplished in this region is very great. 
At these times the water contains fewer intestinal organisms than at 
Great Falls, in spite of the fact that it has received the sewage from 
350,000 people. In the winter, when the stream flow is large and the 
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time of purification small, the extent of purification diminishes almost 
to nothing. There are very extensive flats opposite and above Fort 
Washington, which account for the rapid oxidation of the organic 
matter in the water when the conditions are worst, and so the bulk 
of the organic matter is either oxidized or settles out. 

Mount Vernon and Marshall Hall.—The analyses at Mount Vernon 
and Marshall Hall also show some purification over those at Fort 
Washington during the summer, when the river flow is small. This 
difference is not very large, however, and the curves of each station are 
strikingly parallel, proving that there is little lag. When the stream 
flow is greater the difference becomes smaller, and during the winter 
samples were taken farther down, at Whitestone Point. As purifica- 
tion progresses the absolute change becomes less, and it is necessary to 
take samples farther apart in order to get observable differences. 
During the winter this is especially true, since, the stream flow being 
greater, the distances represent smaller time factors. 

Whitestone Point—Whitestone Point is the beginning of “ Wide 
Water.” From Little Falls down to this point the river is a deep 
channel, fringed at places with shallow flats bearing considerable 
vegetation. Below this point the river broadens out into somewhat 
shallow basins, opening to wide inlets and bays, while the real bed 
of the river is deep. Time and dilution become the most important 
factors. Though samples were not collected at the next three sta- 
tions during the summer, the results show that at this point the pollu- 
tion had very largely disappeared. In the large volumes of water 
below the remaining pollution would undoubtedly soon be lost. In 
the winter the muddy contaminated water sweeps well into this area, 
and the effect of time was thoroughly studied. Moreover, the effect of 
the wind in these broad areas creates a considerable wave action, and 
this stirs up the mud at the bottom. The float tests made in this area 
show the marked effect of the wind in influencing and even in re- 
versing the tidal currents. 

Indianhead to Maryland Point.—In the stretch of 25 miles be- 
tween Indianhead and Maryland Point there exist many factors of 
importance in the further elimination of pollution. In the first place 
the enormous volume of water introduces most strongly the factor 
of dilution. Secondly, Occoquan Creek (“Bull Run”) enters the 
river below and nearly opposite Indianhead, forming what is known 
as Occoquan Bay. This tributary brings some additional pollution, 
but, what is more important, after every rain on its watershed its 
water is heavily charged with finely divided red clay, which defines 
the channel for miles along the main river. Third, in this area, at 
cross sections determined by the stream flow from the upper river 
and by tidal phases, and varying from its upper limit or above, to 
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about Smith’s Point, occur the under run of salt water and the com- 
mingling of the two waters. 

Within this area, therefore, occur enormous dilution, the introduc- 
tion during freshets, when the time element is lessened, of a heavy 
suspension of finely divided matter, and of sea water, with its in- 
ability to carry large proportions of suspended matter. The stream 
flow is so small, compared with the total contents of this extensive 
area that, as the float observations show, the net down gain is very 
slight and the time element here most important. This area, there- 
fore, is a great natural sedimentation basin, in which practically 
all of the pollution from the river above is depend of. 

About Maryland Point the river becomes quite salt and the pre- 
cipitation of suspended matter is very apparent. The distance in 
time between this point and Possum Point is very great, even when 
the flow of the river is greatest. During a month of such flow there 
were less than seven &. cold per c. c., and in only three months did the 
number average more than one per ¢. ¢. 

An inspection of the garbage-disposal plant of the city of Washing- 
ton, located at Cherry Hill on the Virginia shore in this area, and the 
result of bacteriological analyses of effluents and water from the 
shore show that, while the place might be considered a nuisance on 
account of the odors, there is little, if any, danger of infection 
therefrom. 

Extending out for a mile or so from Maryland Point is a flat, prob- 
ably the result of sedimentation due to the meeting of the sea and 
river waters. The river at Maryland Point makes a right angle turn 
to the east and the 10-mile stretch from here to Popes Creek, which 
is called “ Nanjemoy Reach,” is 1 mile wide. This area receives no 
additional pollution other than agricultural wash = the shores 
and the Machodoc. 

Within this area the organisms remaining from the sewage of 
Washington and the upper river are so few that the effects of rein- 
fection are relatively large. The upper portion was considered the 
last in the study of self-purification of pollution from those sources, 
for within the area any traces of sewage pollution which may remain 
are practically eliminated. In only one month was B. coli present. 
in less than 1 ¢. c., of water, there having been 1.2 B. colé per c. c. in 
January. The nearest high month showed only 0.35. | 

Popes Creek.—At what has been termed the Popes Creek cross sec- 
tion, from Popes Creek to Mathias Point, the river again makes a 
right angle turn, this time to the south. At this point, on the Mary- 
land side, the river receives the water from Port Tobacco Creek, in 
which there is some pollution from rural sources. Near its mouth > 
and about Popes Creek there is a considerable wash from various 
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stock farms, the effects of which could be noticed in samples from the 
shore waters. 

Popes Creek, 53 miles below Washington, is about the extreme up- 
per limit of oyster beds in the Potomac River. The conditions as to 
saline content and food in the area between Popes Creek and Lower 
Cedar Point are favorable to the rapid growth of oyster spat, and 
from this area large numbers of oysters are taken for planting in 
waters of greater salinity. Oysters do not, as a rule, grow here to 
marketable size, owing to freshets which occur every year or so. 

Lower Cedar Point to mouth of river—From Lower Cedar Point 
to the mouth of the river, on both sides of the Potomac, in all of its 
estuaries, and on the “ Kettle Bottom Shoals” in the middle of the 
river, the salinity of the water and its food content are most favorable 
to the propagation and growth of oysters. With the exception of 
small areas in the tributaries, which are rented to private planters by 
the States of Maryland and Virginia, all of these beds, which consti- 
tute one of the important natural shellfish areas of the country, are 
owned and policed by the two States. Hundreds of their citizens earn 
a livelihood from the large quantities of shellfish which they ship to 
all parts of the country, chiefly through Baltimore and Washington. 
Therefore elimination of the danger from infectious pollution reach- 
ing this area from the upper river and Washington would be of the 
utmost importance if such danger exists. | 

At Lower Cedar Point, during the month of the highest bacterial 
content here, there were only 0.25 B. coli per c. c., and the seasonal 
variation in this area is nowhere so striking as in upper region, the 
changes being probably due to local causes. 

An analysis of the results of examination of oysters from all sec- 
tions of the river and its tributaries, extending over an entire season, 
shows no single instance of dangerous pollution which may be attrib- 
uted to the sewage from the river above the beds. An additional 
factor of safety, which is of interest and importance, is that during 
the winter period, when a large stream flow causes a decrease in the 
time element, the B. coli count in oysters does not increase with that 
in the water over the oyster beds, but is actually decreased. ‘These 
results apparently confirm the observations of others as to the de- 
crease in the functional activity of the oyster when the temperature 
is low. Subsequently these views have been definitely proven correct 
by a large number of direct observations at the Service experimental 
laboratory on Fisherman’s Island. 

A careful census was made of the boats and persons over the beds 
at the time when samples were taken, but the results show no pollu- 
tion due to such cause. The dilution is enormous, the current over 
the beds is generally considerable, and the early diffusion so imper- 
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fect that the probability of finding such pollution is remote. Almost 
all of the vessels and small boats used in the industry retire to creeks 
and coves for safety during the night, and it is believed such places 
and times are generally chosen by their crews to attend to the ordi- 
nary calls of nature. The oysters in the tributaries were not bad, 
but in some instances, as a result of local pollution, generally from 
agricultural wash, showed higher bacterial scores than those from the 
Potomac River. | 

Colonial Beach, the only urban community on this section of the 
river, has a large population during the summer, but only 1,000 
throughout the months when oysters are taken in considerable quan- 
tity. ‘The sewage from this community is emptied, after some delay 
in a receiving chamber, into Monroe Bay. During the oyster season 
# very large number of vessels, with at times a floating population of 
several hundred, put into this bay every night for safety. As a 
result an amount of fresh sewage is deposited over or near the pri- 
vate beds therein, and, despite the fact that no very high scores were 
obtained from oysters from this area, there is manifest danger of 
infection from this source. It is believed that oysters therefrom 
should not be sold. There may be some danger also in the oysters 
taken from the immediate vicinity of the drain just below Rock 
Point, a picture of which is shown, and from the cove between the 
wharf and residence at Lewisetta, though the immediate dilution at 
both places is enormous, and few, if any, oysters are grown here. 

A few samples from Nomini Creek showed some counts, apparently 
due to local wash from the bridge, though it may have been from the 
small community. The introduction of water carriage for sewage 
would render this stream liable to pollution. Such instances, how- 
ever, represent only a small and inconsiderable part of the extensive 
oyster-bearing areas of the Potomac River and its tributaries. It is 
believed that oysters from sources other than those specifically indi- 
cated are free from infectious pollution. 

The small cost and ease with which artesian water is secured in this 
region have resulted in an abundant and safe supply at nearly every 
wharf and shucking house along the shore of the lower river. The 
impression gained by the inspection and by conversation with phy- 
siclans is that there has been a decrease in the typhoid fever rate 
during recent years, and that such fever as does occur is most fre- 
quently present during the summer months and not during the oyster 
season. 

The evidence from Colonial Beach proves that during the past 
year no typhoid fever could in any way have been attributed to eat- 
ing shellfish from this section. 


SUMMARY OF RESULTS. 
PROCEDURE AND SCOPE. 


This report is the result of an investigation of the pollution of the 
Potomac River and its tributaries which was begun by the Public 
Health Service June 2, 1913, and continued until May 31, 1914. The 
investigation included a sanitary survey of the Potomac River water- 
shed and laboratory studies of the water, mud, plankton, and shell- 
fish. The sanitary survey included investigations as to the number 
of persons on the watershed, the prevalence and distribution of ty- 
phoid fever, the water supplies, sewage-disposal systems, and char- 
acter and amounts of trade wastes. 

As a result of the survey it was found that about 94.7 per cent of 
the population were served by public water supplies; that a smaller 
proportion, 38 per cent, were served by sewage-disposal systems. 
While typhoid fever was especially prevalent throughout the upper 
basin, the installation of water and sewerage systems and the in- 
creased activity of State and municipal health authorities have been 
followed by a decreasing typhoid rate, especially in the urban popu- 
lation ; and the disease is now chiefly a rural one. 

Following the investigation, intensive studies of sanitary conditions 
in certain sections and of important trade wastes are being, or have 
been, made by the Public Health Service. Laboratory studies were 
made of the conditions in the upper river, in the section from Pied- 
mont to Cumberland, with special reference to the effect upon the 
sanitary conditions in the river and the effect upon them, and upon 
each other, of mine wastes and the effluent from pulp mills. 

Throughout the time of the investigation an intensive study of the 
river was made from Great Falls to its mouth with special reference 
to possible excessive pollution and consequent nuisance in that por- 
tion of the river immediately near Washington and Alexandria, and 
with reference to the problems concerned in the self-purification of 
the river. Particular attention was given to the possibility of the 
spread of water-borne disease by shellfish taken from the beds in the 
lower portion of the river. 

Laboratory studies were made in the Hygienic Laboratory, in a tem- 
porary laboratory installed at Colonial Beach, Va., on the service 
steamer W. D. Bratton, and for a month in the city laboratory at 
Cumberland, Md. These laboratory studies included 9,843 bacterio- 
logical analyses of water; 461 samples of shellfish for the determi- 
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nation of the B. coli and total bacterial counts; 129 samples of mud 
from the river, examined for chemical, bacteriological, and micro- 
scropical data; 149 samples of water examined for plankton determi- 
nations; 43 samples of aquatic plants investigated; and approximately 
3,000 samples of water for determination of the dissolved oxygen, 
nitrite, nitrate, chlorine, and other chemical contents. 

Daily analyses were made of sewage from the Washington Sewage 


Pumping Station. Bacteriological examination. was also made of 99 : 


samples of shellfish and 118 samples of water collected by the Bureau 
of Chemistry, and 55 samples of oysters and 15 aquatic plants col- 
lected by the Bratton from the Chesapeake Bay and various tribu- 
taries, for comparison with those from the Potomac River. The 
conclusions reached, therefore, are the result of the examination of 
615 samples of oysters, 13,240 samples of water, 149 samples of mud, 
and 43 aquatic plants. 
CONCLUSIONS. 


The investigation showed: | 

1. That at no point above Washington is the water of the Potomac 
River safe for use as a public water supply without reasonable 
treatment. 

2. That portions of the main or Georgetown Channel, between the 
Chain Bridge and the junction of the main channel with Anacostia 
River and Washington Channel, are so heavily polluted that the 
water is unsafe for bathing purposes. The water from this section 
supplies the Tidal Basin. 

3. ‘That the condition of that area in Anacostia River in the neigh- 
borhood of the sewage-pumping station and at the junction of the 
three channels is bad during hot weather, at times constituting a 
nuisance; but that, when: the improvements now planned or under 

construction are completed, these conditions should no longer exist. 
4, That at no time was the condition over and about the Washington 
sewer outlet such as to constitute a nuisance. 

5. That even during the period of lowest stream flow and highest 


temperature the river in the area of heaviest pollution—that is, 


between Giesboro Point and Fort Foote—has at all times sufficient 
oxygen available for the sewage now discharged into the river, and 
enough to take care of the sewage which’ will probably be added for 
several years to come. 

6. That in addition to the dissolved oxygen contained in the water 
of the river as it flows from the Great Falls, the great areas of flats on 
each side of the river for many miles act as oxygen generators. The 
amount of oxygen given off, depending in part upon the condition 
of plant life, turbidity, and sunshine, is therefore greatest during the 
summer, when there is the most need for it. 
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¢. That in addition to releasing enormous volumes of ogygen, these 
flats are breeding places for plankton forms, which themselves mate- 
rially assist by biological processes in the br eaking down of sewage 
and the consequent purification of the river. 

8. That the section of the river from Indianhead to Maryland 
Point, known as “ Wide Water,” is a great natural purification basin, 
in ninth, the factors of time, diistieae oxidation, sedimentation due 
to irregularity in velocity and naan of current, and to the min- 
gling of the sea and river waters, together with the biological proc- 
esses, all unite to accomplish the death of intestinal organisms and 
the breaking down of sewage compounds. 

As a consequence few intestinal organisms from above reach Mary- 
land Point, and these disappear in the stretch of 10 miles between 
that point and Popes Creek, at which section evidence of pollution 
from the upper river has disappeared. 

9. In an examination of oysters from all the beds in the whole 
river and its tributaries, extending over an entire season, no dan- 
gerously polluted oysters were found in the Potomac River proper. 
The very few polluted samples found came from localities from which 
few oysters are shipped. 

Analysis of the results obtained during the year in the examination 
of shellfish and of water taken from over the oyster beds shows that 
the periods of highest B. coli count in the two were not coincident. 
The highest &. coli content of the water was found during those 
periods of winter when large stream flow reduced the time factor. 
The lowest B. coli content of the oysters was found during the same 
periods, when the temperature of the water was low. 

10. While the time occupied in the transfer of continuously sus- 
pended matter from the Washington sewer outlets to the upper limits 
of the shellfish beds has not been determined by observations upon 
any float which traversed the whole area, nor by a sufficient number of 
floats over the lower area, it is certain that, even under conditions of 
ordinary high stream flow, such as prevail during the spring months, 
at least two or three weeks are ordinarily required for such transfer. 

From the observations made April 27 and 28, 1914, it is evident 
that, under conditions of unusual flood, at least some portion of water 
would travel the distance in a much shorter period of time. The 
bacteriological results obtained, however, in the lower river after 
this flood give no evidence that excessive pollution reached that sec- 
tion even under such conditions. The gelatin counts, which so 
quickly indicate sudden changes, the 37° agar count, and the B. coli 
determinations upon water and oysters all show that between Possum 
Point and Popes Creek the pollution has been eliminated. Only 
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one sample at Popes Creek from April 24 to May 7 showed B. cold 
in 1 ¢.c., the average being less than 1 in 10 ¢. ¢. 

11. Parallel series of hundreds of samples of sewage, of water, 
and of shellfish were studied to determine the value of the lactose 
bile presumptive test, and the relative values of lactose bile and 


lactose broth, as well as the usefulness of the endo medium and of lac- 


tose litmus agar for the determination of B. coli. Observations were 


also made as to the relative values of agar and of gelatin for the de-_ 


termination of the total bacterial count under varying conditions. 

As a result of these studies it is reeommended that the lactose bile 
presumptive test be not used, because of the unreliable results ob- 
tained therefrom; and that the use of lactose broth fermentation 
tubes, with confirmation on endo medium, be adopted as a routine 
procedure in the examination of water and shellfish for the deter- 
mination of the presence of B. coli. 

The presence and significance of anaerobic spore-bearing lactose- 
splitting organisms has been studied; it has been shown that the 
presence of such organisms does not necessarily indicate recent or 
dangerous pollution, and that they are of little sanitary significance. 
The somewhat constant and close relationship between B. coli and 
total counts on nutrient agar at 37° is discussed, as well as the value 
of gelatin in showing sudden changes in river conditions. 

An analysis of the samples has been made for the purpose of deter- 


mining the death rate of B. colt under varying conditions of time 


and temperature, such as have existed in the Potomac River. 

During the study of self-purification of the Potomac River the 
most striking fact brought out was the enormous variation in bac- 
terial conditions at the sampling stations during different periods of 
the year. 

When considered indiv idually the results appear quite inexplicable, 
but when the factor of time is taken into consideration they fall into 
an orderly array and may be accounted for by variations in stream 
flow. The results may be explained by the rational theory that, 
under similar conditions, approximately the same percentage purifi- 

cation takes place in equal times. The death rate of B. colé is in- 
creased by higher temperatures during the summer months, and is 
greater in freshly polluted water. 

12. That notwithstanding the especially favorable natural condi- 
tions attending the present disposal by dilution of the sewage of 
the District of Columbia it is inevitable that, in consequence of a 
continued increase in the population of the District of Columbia, 
the capacity of the river to dispose of sewage without nuisance or 


danger will eventually be overtaxed. It is therefore desirable that 


primary treatment works should be installed in the near future suf- 
ficient to clarify the sewage up to the limits to which plain sedi- 


as 
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mentation may be advantageously carried. The cost of construction 
and operation of these treatment works would not be such as to 
be prohibitive when considered in connection. with the benefits to 
be derived. They should be so designed as to work in harmony with 
the favorable conditions locally afforded by nature for sewage dis- 
posal. These works should be sufficient to maintain a reasonable 
constant as to the amount of organic matter dependent on the river 
for purification. Their construction is also desirable in recognition 
of the advancing standards as to hygienic cleanliness of river 
waters, as well as for the example in such matters which should 
be afforded by the national capital. 

To the end that necessary basic data for the design of such works 
may be available when needed and that the latest advances in 
sewage disposal may be properly investigated as applied to the 
Washington sewage, it is desirable that provision be made at the 
present time for definite experimental field studies. Such provision 
should take the form of a small sewage testing station equipped 
with experimental tanks and other devices suitable for these studies. 
The data obtained would be of the greatest Immediate value in its 
application to the particular problems of the District of Columbia, 
and such a station would also be in position to investigate and 
report upon many of the newer processes of sewage treatment which 
are being advanced from time to time, and upon the merits of which 
there is entirely insufficient information. The gathering of such 
information would be of nation-wide importance. 
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HYGIENIC LABORATORY BULLETINS OF THE PUBLIC HEALTH 
SERVICE. 


The Hygienic Laboratory was established in New York, at the Marine Hos- 
pital on Staten Island, August, 1887. It was transferred to Washington, with 
quarters in the Butler Building, June 11, 1891, and a new laboratory building, 
located in Washington, was authorized by act of Congress March 8, 1901. 

The following bulletins [Bulls. Nos. 1-7, 1900 to 1902, Hyg. Lab., U. 8. Mar.- 
Hosp. Serv., Wash.] have been issued: 

*No. 1—Preliminary nete on the viability of the Bacillus pestis. By M. J. 
Rosenau. 

No. 2.—Formalin disinfection of baggage without apparatus. By M. J. 
Rosenau. 

*No. 3.—Sulphur dioxid as a germicidal agent. By H. D. Geddings. 

*No. 4.—Viability of the Bacillus pestis. By M. J. Rosenau. 

No. 5.—An investigation of a pathogenic microbe (B. typhi murium Danyz) 
applied to the destruction of rats. By M. J. Rosenau. 

*No. 6.—Disinfection against mosquitoes with formaldehyde and sulphur 
dioxid. By M. J. Roesnau. 

*No. 7.—Laboratory technique: Ring test for indol, by S. B. Grubbs and 
Edward Francis; Collodium sacs, by S. B. Grubbs and Edward Francis; Micro- 
photography with simple apparatus, by H. B. Parker. 

By act of Congress approved July 1, 1902, the name of the “ United States 
Marine-Hospital Service” was changed to the “Public Health and Marine- 
Hospital Service of the United States,” and three new divisions were added to 
the Hygienic Laboratory. 

Since the change of name of the service the bulletins of the Hygienic Lab- 
oratory have been continued in the same numerical order as follows: 

*No, 8.—Laboratory course in pathology and bacteriology. By M. J. Rosenau. 
(Revised edition, March, 1904.) 

+No. 9.—Presence of tetanus in commercial gelatin. By John F. Anderson. 

*No. 10.—Report upon the prevalence and geographic distribution of hook- 
worm disease (uncinariasis or anchylostomiasis) in the United States. By 
Ch. Wardell Stiles. 

*No, 11.—An experimental investigation of Trypanosoma lewisi. By Edward 
Francis. 

*No. 12.—The bacteriological impurities of vaccine virus; an experimental 
study. By M. J. Rosenau. 

*No. 13.—A statistical study of the intestinal parasites of 500 white male 
patients at the United States Government Hospital for the Insane; by Philip E. 
Garrison, Brayton H. Ransom, and Earle Cc. Stevenson. A parasitic round- 
worm (Agamomermis culicis D. g., N. sp.) in American mosquitoes (Culex sol- 
licitans) ; by Ch. Wardell Stiles. The type species of the cestode genus Hy- 
menolepis ; by Ch. Wardell Stiles. 

*No. 14.—Spotted fever (tick fever) of the Rocky Mountains; a new disease. 
By John F. Anderson. 

*No. 15.—Inefliciency of ferrous sulphate as an antiseptic and germicide. By 
Allen J. McLaughlin. 
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*No. 16.—The antiseptic and germicidal properties of glycerin. By M. J.4 


Rosenau. 


*No. 17.—Illustrated key to the trematode parasites of man. By Ch. Wardell | 


Stiles. 
*No. 18.—An account of the tapeworms of the genus Hymenolepis parasitic in 


man, including reports of several new cases of the dwarf tapeworm (H. nana) 4 


in the United States. By Brayton H. Ransom. 


*No. 19.—A method for inoculating animals with precise amounts. By M. J. 7 


Rosenau. 


*No. 20.—A. zoological investigation into the cause, transmission, and source 7 


of Rocky Mountain ‘“ spotted fever.” By Ch. Wardell Stiles. 
*No. 21.—The immunity unit for standardizing diphtheria antitoxin (based 


on Ehrlich’s normal serum). Official standard prepared under the act approved 


July 1, 1902. By M. J. Rosenau. 


*No. 22.—Chloride of zine as a deodorant, antiseptic, and germicide. By ~ 


Tt. BeMeChlintic 


*No. 23.—Changes in the Pharmacopeeia of the United States of America, ] 


Highth decennial revision. By Reid Hunt and Murray Galt Motter. 


No. 24.—The International Code of Zoological Nomenclature as applied to | 


medicine. By Ch. Wardell Stiles. 


Stiles. 


*No, 26.—On the stability of the oxidases and their conduct toward various i : 
reagents. The conduct of phenolphthalein in the animal organism. A test for _ 


saccharin, and a simple method of distinguishing between cumarin and vanillin. 
The toxicity of ozone and other oxidizing agents to lipase. The influence of 
chemical constitution on the lipoytic hydrolysis of etheral salts. By J. H. 
Kastle. 

*No. 27.—The limitations of formaldehyde gas as a disinfectant with special 
reference to car sanitation. By Thomas B. McClintic. 

*No. 28.—A statistical study of the prevalence of intestinal worms in man. 
By Ch. Wardell Stiles and Philip EH. Garrison. 

No, 29.—A study of the cause of sudden death following the injection of horse 
serum. By M. J. Rosenau and John F.. Anderson. 

TNo. 30.—I. Maternal transmission of immunity to diphtheria toxine. TIT. 
Maternal transmission of immunity to diphtheria toxine and hypersusceptibility 
to horse serum in the same animal. By John F. Anderson. 

TNo. 81.—Variations in the peroxidase activity of the blood in health and dis- 
ease. By Joseph H. Kastle and Harold L. Amoss. 

+No. 32.—A stomach lesion in guinea pigs caused by diphtheria toxine and its 


*No. 25.—Illustrated key to the cestode parasites of man. By Ch. Wardell q 
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bearing upon experimental gastrie ulcer. By M. J. Rosenau and John F. An- © 


derson. 
*No. 83.—Studies in experimental alcoholism. By Reid Hunt. 


TNo. 34.—I. Agamofilaria georgiana n. sp., an apparently new roundworm — 


parasite from the ankle of a negress. II. The zoological characters of the 
roundworm genus Filaria Mueller, 1787. III. Three new American eases of 


infection of man with horsehair worms (species Paragordius varius), with — 


summary of all cases reported to date. By Ch. Wardell Stiles. 


tNo. 85.—Report on the origin and prevalence of typhoid fever in the District _ 
of Columbia. By M. J. Rosenau, L. L. Lumsden, and Joseph H. Kastle. (In-— 


cluding articles contributed by Ch. Wardell Stiles, Joseph Goldberger, and — 


A. M. Stimson.) 
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TNo. 86.—Further studies upon hypersusceptibility and immunity. By M. J. 
Rosenau and John F. Anderson. 

tNo. 37.—Index-catalogue of medical and veterinary zoology. Subjects: 
Trematoda and trematode diseases. By Ch. Wardell Stiles and Albert Hassall. ° 

No. 38.—The influence of antitoxin upon post-diptheritic paralysis. By M. J. 
Rosenau and John F. Anderson. 

TNo. 39.—The antiseptic and germicidal properties of solutions of formalde- 
hyde and their actions upon toxines. By John F. Anderson. 

TNo. 40.—1. The occurrence of a proliferating cestode larva (Sparganum 
proliferum) in man in Florida, by Ch. Wardell Stiles. 2. A reexamination of 
the type specimen of Filaria restiformis Leidy, 1880=Agamomermis restifermis, 
by Ch. Wardell Stiles. 8. Observations on two new parasitic trematode worms: 
Homalogaster philippinensis n. sp., Agamodistomum nanus n. sp., by Ch. Wardell 
Stiles and Joseph Goldberger. 4. A reexamination of the original specimen of 
Tenia saginata abietina (Weinland, 1858), by Ch. Wardell Stiles and Joseph 
Goldberger. 

TNo. 41.—Milk and its relation to the public health. By various authors. 

{No. 42.—The thermal death points of pathogenic microorganisms in milk. 
By M. J. Rosenau. 

TNo. 43.—The standardization of tetanus antitoxin (an American unit estab- 
lished under authority of the act of July 1, 1902). By M. J. Rosenau and John 
F. Anderson. 

No. 44.—Report No. 2 on the origin and prevalence of typhoid fever in the 
District of Columbia, 1907. By M. J. Rosenau, L. L. Lumsden, and Joseph H. 
Kastle. 

No. 45.—Further studies upon anaphylaxis. By M. J. Rosenau and John F. 
Anderson. 

No. 46.—Hepatozoon perniciosum (n. g., n. sp.) ; a hemogregarine pathogenic 
for white rats; with a description of the sexual cycle in the intermediate host, 
a mite (lelaps echidnimus). By W. W. Miller. 

No. 47.—Studies on thyroid: I. The relation of iodine to the physiological 
| activity of thyroid preparations. By Reid Hunt and Atherton Seidell. 

No. 48.—The physiological standardization of digitalis. By Charles Wallis 
Edmunds and Worth Hale. 

No. 49.—Digest of comments on the United States Pharmacopeeia. Eighth 
decennial revision for the period ending December 31, 1905. By Murray Galt 
Motter and Martin I. Wilbert. 

No. 50.—Further studies upon the phenomenon of anaphylaxis. By M. J. 
Rosenau and John IF’. Anderson. 

No. 51.—Chemical tests for blood. By Joseph H. Kastle. 

No. 52.—Report No. 3 on the origin and prevalence of typhoid fever in the 
District of Columbia (1908). By M. J. Rosenau, Leslie L. Lumdsen, and 
Joseph H. Kastle. 

No. 53.—The influence of certain drugs upon the toxicity of acetanilide and 
antipyrine. By’ Worth Hale. 

No. 54.—The fixing power of alkaloids on volatile acids and its application to 
the estimation of alkaloids with the aid of phenolphthalein or by the Volhard 


method. By Elias Elvove. 
No. 55.—Quantitative pharmacological studies; adrenalin and adrenalinlike 


bodies. By W. H. Schultz. 
No. 56.—Milk and its relation to the public health. (Revised edition of Bul- 


letin No. 41). By various authors. 
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No. 57.—I. The presence of tubercle bacilli in the circulating blood in clinical 
and experimental tuberculosis. By John F. Anderson. II. The viability of the 
tubercle bacillus. By M. J. Rosenau. 

No. 58.—Digest of comments on the Pharmacopeeia of the United States of 
America (eighth decennial revision) and the National Formulary for the period 
ending December 31, 1906. By Murray Galt Motter and Martin I. Wilbert. 

No. 59.—The oxidases and other oxygen catalysts concerned in biological oxi- 
dations. By Joseph Hoeing Kastle. 

No. 60.—A study of the anatomy of Watsonius (n. g.), Watsoni of man, and 
of 19 allied species of mammalian trematode worms of the superfamily Param- 
phistomoidea. By Ch. Wardell Stiles and Joseph Goldberger. 

No. 61.—Quantitative pharmacological studies: Relative physiological activity 
of some commercial solutions of epinephrin. By W. H. Schultz. 

No. 62.—The taxonomic value of the miscroscopie structure of the stigmal 
plates in the tick genus Dermacentor. By Ch. Wardell Stiles. 

+ No. 63.—Digest of comments on the Pharmacopceia of the United States of 
_ America (eighth decennial revision) and the National Formulary (third edi- 

tion) for the calendar year ending December 31, 1907. By Murray Galt Motter 
and Martin I. Wilbert. 

No. 64.—Studies upon anaphylaxis with special reference to the antibodies 
concerned. By John F.. Anderson and W. H. Frost. 

No. 65.—F acts and problems of rabies. By A. M. Stimson. 

No. 66.—I. The influence of age and temperature on the potency of diphtheria 
antitoxin. By John F. Anderson. II. An organism (Pseudomonas protea) iso- 
lated from water, agglutinated by the serum of typhoid-fever patients. By 
W. H. Frost. III. Some consideration on colorimetry, and a new colorimeter. 
By Norman Roberts. IV. A gas generator in four forms, for laboratory and 
technical use. By Norman Roberts. 

7+ No. 67.—The solubilities of the pharmacopeeial organic acids and their salts. 
By Atherton Seidell. 

No, 68.—The bleaching of flour and the effect of nitrites on certain medicinal 
substances. By Worth Hale. 

No. 69.—The effects of restricted diet and of various diets upon the resistance 
of animals to certain poisons. By Reid Hunt. 

No. 70.—A study of melting point determinations with special reference to the 
melting point requirements of the United States Pharmacopeia. By George A. 
Menge. 

No. 71.—1. Some known and three new endoparasitic trematodes from Ameri- 
ean fresh-water fish. By Joseph Goldberger. 2. On some new parasitic trema- 
tode worms of the genus Telorchis. By Joseph Goldberger. 3. A new species of 
Athesmia from a monkey. By Joseph Goldberger and Charles G. Crane. 

t No. 72.—I. Report on an outbreak of typhoid fever at Omaha, Nebr. (1909- 
1910), by L. L. Lumsden. II. The water supply of Williamson, W. Va., and its 
relation to an epidemic of typhoid fever. By W. H. Frost. 

No. 73.—The effect of a number of derivatives of choline and analogous com- 
pounds on the blood pressure. By Reid Hunt and R. de M. Taveau\ 

No, 74.—Digitalis standardization and the variability of crude and of me 
nal preparations. By Worth Hale. 

No. 75.—Digest of comments on the Pharmacopoeia of the United States of 
America (eighth decennial revision) and the National Formulary (third edi- 
tion) for the calendar year ending December 31, 1908. By Murray Galt Motter 
and Martin L. Wilbert. 
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No. 76.—The physiological standardization of ergot. By Charles Wallis 
Edmunds and Worth Hale. 

No. 77.—Sewage pollution of interstate and international waters with special 
reference to the spread of typhoid fever. By Allan J. McLaughlin. 

No. 78.—Report No. 4 on the origin and prevalence of typhoid fever in the 
District of Columbia (1909). By L. L. Lumsden and John F. Anderson. (In- 
cluding articles contributed by Thomas B. McClintic and Wade H. Frost. ) 

No. 79.—Digest of comments on the Pharmacopceia of the United States of 
America (eighth decennial revision) and the National Formulary (third edition) 
for the calendar year ending December 31, 1910. By Murray Galt Motter and 
Martin I. Wilbert. 

No. 80.—Physiological studies in anaphylaxis. Reaction of smooth muscle 
from various organs of different animals to proteins. (Including reaction of 
muscle from nonsensitized, sensitized, tolerant, and immunized guinea pigs.) 
By William H. Schultz. 

No. 81.—Tissue proliferation in plasma medium. By John Sundwall. 

No. 82.—I. Method of standardizing disinfectants with and without organic 
matter. By John F. Anderson and Thomas B. McClintie. II. The determina- 
tion of the phenol coefficient of some commercial disinfectants. By Thomas B. 
MeClintic. 

No. 838.—I. Sewage pollution of interstate and international waters with 
special reference to the spread of typhoid fever. II. Lake Superior and St. 
Marys River. III. Lake Michigan and the Straits of Mackinac. IV. Lake 
Huron, St. Clair River, Lake St. Clair, and the Detroit River. V. Lake Ontario 
and St. Lawrence River. By Allan J. McLaughlin. 

No. 84.—Digest of comments on the Pharmacopeia of the United States of 
America (eighth decennial revision) and on the National Formulary (third 
edition) for the calendar year ending December 31, 1910. By Murray Galt 
Motter and Martin I. Wilbert. 

No. 85.—Index catalogue of medical and veterinary zoology. Subjects: 
Cestoda and cestodaria. By Ch. Wardell Stiles and Albert Hassall. 

No. 86.—Studies on typhus. By John F. Anderson and Joseph Goldberger. 

No. 87.—Digest of comments on the Pharmacopeeia of the United States of 
America (eighth decennial revision) and on the National Formulary (third 
edition) for the calendar year ending December 31, 1911. By Murray Galt 
Motter and Martin I. Wilbert. 

No. 88.—Method for determining the toxicity of coal-tar disinfectants, to- 
gether with a report on the relative toxicity of some commercial disinfectants. 
By Worth Hale. 

No. 89.—Sewage pollution of interstate and international waters with special 
reference to the spread of typhoid fever. VI. The Missouri River from Sioux 
City to its mouth. By Allan J. McLaughlin. 

No. 90.—Epidemiologic studies of acute anterior poliomyelitis. I. Poliomye- 
litis in Iowa, 1910. II. Poliomyelitis in Cincinnati, Ohio, 1911. III. Poliomye- 
litis in Buffalo and Batavia, N. Y., 1912. By Wade H. Frost. 

No .91.—I. The cause of death from subdural injections of serum. By Worth 
Hale. II. Some new cholera selective media. By Joseph Goldberger. 

No. 92.—Gaseous impurities in the air of railway tunnels. By Atherton 
Seidell and Philip W. Meserve. 

No. 93.—Digest of comments on the Pharmacopeeia of the United States of 
America (eighth decennial revision) and on the National Formulary (third 
edition) for the calendar year ending December 31, 1912. By Murray Galt 
Motter and Martin I. Wilbert. 
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No. 94.—I. Collected studies on the insect transmission of Trypanosoma evansi. 
By M. Bruin Mitzmain. II. Summary of experiments in the transmission of 
anthrax by biting flies. By M. Bruin Mitzmain. 

No. 95.—Laboratory studies on tetanus. By Edward Francis. 

No. 96.—1. Report of investigation of coastal waters in the vicinity of Gulfport 
and Biloxi, Miss., with special reference to the pollution of shellfish. By R. H. 
Creel. 2. A comparison of methods for the determination of oxygen in waters in 
presence of nitrite. By Elias Elvove. 8. Some new compounds of the choline 
type; (IIT) including preparation of monoacetate of a, B dioxy-B-methyl butane. 
By G. A. Menge. 4. The detection of white phosphorus in matches. By Earle B. 
Phelps. 5. The chemical composition of rubber in nursing nipples and in some 
rubber toys. By Earle B. Phelps and Albert F. Stevenson. 6. The analysis of 
thymol capsules. By Atherton Seidell. 7. Seasonal variation in the composition 
of the thyroid gland. By Atherton Seidell and Frederic Fenger. 8. Note on a 
hew apparatus for use with the Winkler method for dissolved oxygen in water. 
By Hyman L. Shoub. 9. The pharmacological action of some serum preserv- 
atives. By Carl Voegtlin. 
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FIG. 1.—SEWAGE-DISPOSAL PLANT AT CHAMBERSBURG, PA. IMHOFF TANK. 


FIG. 2.—SEWAGE-DISPOSAL PLANT AT CHAMBERSBURG, PA. SPRINKLINC 
FILTERS, 
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FIG. 3—SEWAGE-DISPOSAL PLANT AT CHAMBERSBURG, PA. FINAL SEDIMENTA- 
TION TANKS. 


FIG. 4.—SEWAGE-DISPOSAL PLANT AT CHAMBERSBURG, PA. SLUDGE BEDS. 
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FIG. 5.—SEWAGE-DISPOSAL PLANT AT WINCHESTER, VA. 
FILTRATION. 


INTERMITTENT SAND 


FIG. 6.—OUTLET OF SEWER SHOWING LARGE AMOUNT OF SCUM. HARRISON- 
BURG, VA. 
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FIG. 7.—RAPID SAND FILTRATION PLANT, FRONT ROYAL, VA. THE TOWN 
BE SEEN IN THE. BACKGROUND. 


FIG. 8—DREDGE USED IN COLLECTING SAMPLES OF OYSTERS. 
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FIGs 9--TYPE OF BOATS USED FOR OYSTER BREDGING, 


FIG. 10.—OYSTER TONGERS AT WORK. 
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FIG. 11.—BOTTLEHOLDER FOR TAKING SURFACE.SAMPEES. 
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FIG. 12.—-VIEW OF APPARATUS DESIGNED FOR THE COLLECTION OF DISSOLVED 
OXYGEN. 
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FIG, 13.—SECTIONAL VIEW OF APPARATUS DESIGNED FOR THE COLLECTION OF 
DUPLICATE SAMPLES FOR THE DETERMINATION OF DISSOLVED OXYGEN. 
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FIG. 15.—APPARATUS FOR THE COLLECTION OF SAMPLES OF MUD (INSIDE VIEW). 
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FIG. 16.—APPARATUS USED IN COLLECTING SAMPLES. 
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FIG. 17,-APPARATUS DESIGNED AND USED FOR THE ISOLATION OF SPORE- 
FORMING, LACTOSE-SPLITTING, AND GAS-FORMING ORGANISMS. 
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ERLY PERIODS THE DISTRIBUTION 


FIG. 18.—SOLID MODEL SHOWING BY QUART 
IONS AND TIME; JUNE, JULY, AND 


OF AGAR COUNTS IN RELATION TO STAT 


AUGUST. 
G. P., Giesboro Point; F.F., Fort Foote: F.W., Fort Washington, M.V., Mount Vernon; M. H.. 
Marshall Hall; W. P., Whitestone Point: |. H., Indian Head; P. P., Possum Point; M. P.. 
Maryland Point; P._C., Popes Creek: L. C. P., Lower Cedar Point; B. L. C. P., Sections 


below Lower Cedar Point. 
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FIG. 19.—SOLID MODEL SHOWING BY QUARTERLY PERIODS THE DISTRIBUTION 


OF AGAR COUNTS IN RELATION TO STATIONS AND TIME; SEPTEMBER,-OCTO- 
BER, AND NOVEMBER. 


G.P., Giesboro Point; F. F., Fort Foote; F.W., Fort Washington: M.V., Mount Vernon; M. H., 
Marshall Hall; W. P., Whitestone Point; |. H., Indian Head; P. P., Possum Point; M. P., 


Maryland Point; P. C., Popes Creek; L. C. P., Lower Cedar Point; B. L. C. P., Sections 
below Lower Cedar Point. 
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FIG. 20.—SOLID MODEL SHOWING BY QUARTERLY PERIODS THE DISTRIBUTION 
OF AGAR COUNTS IN RELATION TO STATIONS AND TIME; DECEMBER, JAN- 
UARY, AND FEBRUARY. 


lesb int: F. F.. Fort Foote; F. W., Fort Washington; M. V., Mount Vernon; M.H., 
ee Ww. P., Whitestone Point; !. H., Indian Head; hae Possum Point: M.P.. 
Siaeutandl Point: P.C., Popes Creek; L. C. P., Lower Cedar Point; B. L. C. P., Sections 


below Lower Cedar Point. 
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FIG, 21.—SOLID MODEL SHOWING BY QUARTERLY PERIODS THE DISTRIBUTION 
OF AGAR COUNTS.IN RELATION TO STATIONS AND TIME; MARCH, APRIL, AND 
MAY. 


G. P., Giesboro Point; F. F., Fort Foote; F. W., Fort Washington; M.V., Mount Vernon; M. H., 
Marshall Hall; W.P., Whitestone Point; I. H., Indian Head; P. P.; Possum Points ivoor,, 


Maryland Point; P.C., Popes Creek; L. C. P., Lower Cedar Point; 6B. Le C2 PG Sacthons 
below Lower Cedar Point. 
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FIG. 29.—POTAMOGETON CRISPUS. 


L. H. Wilder. 
FIG. 28.—VALLISNERIA SPIRALIS (EELGRASS), 


. 33.—SAPROLEZNIA. 
EUGLENA. 
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30.—GOMPHONEMA, 
. 32.—BODO SALTANS. 


FIG. 34.—LIMNODRILUS. 
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FIG. 42.—VORTICELLA. 
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FIG. 44.—HYDRODICTYON. 


43.—CYCLOPS. 
FIG. 46.—STAURASTRUM. 


FIG. 45.—ANABOENA. 
FIG. 47.—PLANARIAN. 
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